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LA COMTESSE DE CHARNY. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE SEVRES BRIDGE TAVERN. 


Ir the reader will take up our romance called ‘ Ange Pitou,” 
and glance over the chapter entitled “The Night of the 
Fifth and Sixth of October,” he will find there sundry facts 
which it is important for him to be cognisant of before 
beginning this book, which opens on the morning of the 
sixth day of that same month. 

After having guoted a few important lines from this 
chapter, we will proceed to give, in the fewest possible 
words, an account of the events which immediately pre- 
ceded the resumption of our narrative. 

The lines referred to are as follows : — 


‘‘ At three o'clock everything was quiet at Versailles. Even the 
Assembly, reassured by the reports of its messengers, had adjourned. 
It was supposed that this tranquillity would be lasting. The belief 
was ill-founded, however. 

‘In nearly all the popular movements which pave the way for 
great revolutions, there is an interval of quiet, when it seems as if 
everything were over and everybody might sleep in peace; but this 
is a great inistake, 

‘* Behind the men who instituted the first movements, are others 
who wait until the first movements are ended, and until those who 
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took the first steps relax their efforts, either from fatigue or compla- 
cency, but evidently with no intention of proceeding a step farther. 

“Tt is then that these unknown men, these mysterious agents of 
fatal passions, glide about through the crowd, taking up the cause 
where it has been abandoned, and pushing it to its farthest limits; 
appalling those who inaugurated it, but who subsequently dropped 
asleep midway on the journey, believing the object attained and 
the aim accomplished.” 


We have mentioned three of these men in the book from 
which we have just quoted these few lines. 

We will now introduce upon the scene — in other words, 
upon the threshold of the Sévres Bridge Tavern — another 
person whose name has not yet been mentioned, but who 
played a no less important ré/e on that terrible night. 

He was a man from forty-five to forty-eight years of age, 
dressed like a working-man, — that is to say, in drab vel- 
veteen breeches protected by a leather apron with pockets 
like those worn by blacksmiths and locksmiths. He wore 
gray hose, and shoes with copper buckles, and on his head 
was a fur cap shaped like a lancer’s helmet cut in twain. A 
mass of pray hair escaped from this cap, and hung down 
to his bushy eyebrows, shading large, alert, and intelligent 
eyes, Which changed so swiftly in colour and expression that 
it was difficult to determine whether they were green or 
gray, blue or black, The rest of his face was composed 
of a rather large nose, thick lips, white teeth, and a com- 
plexion embrowned by the sun. 

Though not large, this man was admirably proportioned. 
He had lithe limbs anda small foot. His hand, too, was 
small and even delicate in contour, though it did not lack 
the bronze tint common to workers in iron. But, glancing 
from the hand to the elbow, and from the elbow up the arm 
revealed by his rolled-up shirt-sleeve, one could hardly fail 
to notice that the skin, in spite of the strongly developed 
muscle, was fine, soft, even aristocratic in texture. 

This man standing in the doorway of the Sévres Bridge 
Tavern had a double-barrelled gun in his hand, richly 
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mounted in gold, and bearing the name of Leclére, the 
armourer just then fashionable with the Parisian aristocracy. 

Some one may ask how so fine a weapon chanced to be 
in the possession of a plain working-man; but in days of 
political turmoil — and we have seen not a few of them — 
it is not always in the whitest hands that the costliest 
weapons are found. 

This man had arrived from Versailles about an hour 
before, and was apparently well posted in regard to all 
that was going on there; for in reply to the innkeeper’s 
questions on serving him with a bottle of wine which he 
had not even tasted, he announced that the queen was on 
her way to Paris with the king and the dauphin, that they 
had left Versailles about noon, that they had at last con- 
cluded to take up their abode in the palace of the Tuileries, 
and that in future Paris would doubtless not lack for bread, 
as she would have the baker, the baker’s wife, and the 
baker’s boy in her midst, and that he himself was now 
waiting to see the cortége pass. 

This last assertion might be true. Nevertheless, it was 
easy to see that the man’s gaze was directed more anxiously 
upon the road from Paris than upon the road from Ver- 
sailles; so it is more than probable that he did not feel 
obliged to render a very strict account of his intentions to 
the worthy but perhaps too inquisitive innkeeper. 

After a few moments the stranger’s watchfulness seemed 
to be rewarded; for a man dressed very much like himself, 
and apparently a follower of the same craft, appeared on 
the top of the hill which bounded the horizon in that direc- 
tion. This man walked with a dragging step, like one who 
had already travelled a long distance. As he drew nearer, 
his features and age became discernible. His age corre- 
sponded very nearly with that of the Unknown, — that is to 
say, he was on the shady side of forty, and his features 
were those of a person of plebeian origin with uncultivated 
even vulgar tastes. 

The Unknown gazed intently and with evident curiosity 
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at the new-comer, as if he were desirous of estimating the 
man’s corruptibility and baseness at a single glance. 

When the workman had approached within about fifty 
yards of the man who was standing in the doorway, the 
latter re-entered the tavern, and poured some wine into one 
of the two glasses standing on the table; then, returning 
to the door glass in hand, called out: “Ah, comrade, the 
day is cold and the road long. Let us take a glass of wine 
together to strengthen and warm us.” 

The workman glanced around, as if to see if it were 
really to him that this tempting invitation was addressed. 

‘ Are you talking to me?” he asked. 

“To whom else, pray, 48 you are alone?” 

‘And you offer me a glass of wine ?” 

“Why not? Do we not follow the same trade ?” 

‘Everybody may follow the same trade, but it is impor- 
tant to know if a person is a fellow workman or a master.” 

‘‘Oh, well, we can settle that question while we have 
a little chat over our wine.”’ 

“So be it,” responded the mechanic, stepping over the 
threshold. 

The Unknown pointed to a table, and handed his guest 
the glass. The workman scrutinised its contents with a 
rather suspicious air; but this apparent distrust vanished 
when his entertainer poured out a second glass and placed 
it beside the first. 

‘ Well,” queried the new-comer, “is some one too proud 
to drink with the man he invites ? ” 

“No; quite the contrary. To the Nation!” 

The workman’s gray eyes gazed straight into those of 
the person who had just proposed this toast; then he 
replied, — 

“To the Nation! That is well said”? Then, emptying 
his glass at a single draught and wiping his mouth on his 
sleeve, he added, “ Ah, this is Burgundy !” 

“And old Burgundy at that. The brand has been 
highly recommended to me, and I thought I would drop 
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in and try it,as I passed, and I’m not sorry. But sit 
down, my friend, there is still some left in the bottle; 
and when this bottle is gone, there are others in the 
cellar.” 

‘What brought you here?” inquired the second mechanic. 

“T have just come from Versailles, and am now waiting 
here for the procession, to accompany it to Paris.” 

‘What procession ?” 

‘Why, that of the king and queen and dauphin, who 
are returning to Paris in company with the market-women 
and two hundred members of the Assembly, and under the 
protection of our National Guard and of Lafayette.” 

‘The Citizen has decided to go to Paris, then ? ” 

‘ He was obliged to.” 

T suspected as much when I left for Paris at three 
o'clock this morning.” 

“What! you left Versailles like that, at three o’clock 
in the morning, without feeling any curiosity to find out 
what was going on there.” 

‘Oh! I should have liked very well to know what was 
going to become of the Citizen, especially as I can say with 
truth that I have some acquaintance with him. But busi- 
ness must come first, you know. When a man has a wife 
and children, he must look out for them, especially as the 
Royal Forge is now a thing of the past.” 

“Tt was urgent business that took you to Paris, then, I 
suppose.” 

‘ Yes, and it paid me well,” replied the mechanic, jing- 
ling some coins in his pocket, “though I was paid through 
a servant, — which was not very polite, — and even through 
a German servant who didn’t seem to know a single word 
of French.” 

And you don’t object to a little chat now and then, 
I judge.” 

“What's the harmif you don’t speak ill of anybody ?” 

‘‘ And even if we do?” 

Both men laughed,—the Unknown displaying white 
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regular teeth; his companion, uneven and discoloured 
ones. 

“So you have just been employed on an important job, 
eh ?” queried the Unknown, like one who was cautiously 
feeling his way. 

66 Yes.” 

“ And a difficult one, probably ?” 

‘‘Ves,.” 

‘A secret lock, perhaps ? ” 

‘ An invisible door. Picture to yourself a house within 
a house. Some one must be very anxious to hide himself, 
don’t you think so? Well, he is there and he is not there. 
You ring, A servant opens the door. ‘Is Monsieur at 
home?’ ‘He isnot.’ ‘ Yes, he is.’ ‘ Very well, look and 
see for yourself.’ You search, but all in vain. Good even- 
ing. Ah, well, I defy you to find Monsieur. There’s an 
iron door, you see, cleverly concealed in a panel you would 
swear was old oak.” 

‘ But suppose you should rap upon it ?” 

“ Bah ! there’s a layer of wood on the iron, — thin, to 
be sure, but thick enough to make the sound the same. 
When the work was finished, I could n’t tell where the 
door was, myself.” 

“But where did you do all this ?” 

“That is the question.” 

‘You mean that you don’t care to tell ?” 

‘T mean it 13 something I can’t tell, for the very good 
reason that I don’t know myself.” 

“What ! were your eyes bandaged ? ” 

“That’s it exactly. <A carriage was awaiting me at the 
barrier. Some one asked, ‘Are you so and so?’ [ an- 
swered, ‘Yes.’ ‘Very good, it is for you we are waiting; 
get in” ‘MustI ride?’ ‘Yes.’ I gotin. They bandaged 
my eyes. The carriage rolled along about half an hour, 
I should say; and then a gate, a very wide gate, opened. 
I stumbled up a flight of stone steps, — ten steps, I 
counted them,— and entered a vestibule. There I meta 
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German servant who said to the others: ‘Dat is vell. Go 
vay now; ve need you no more.’ They went. The ban- 
dage was removed from my eyes, and I was shown what 
I had to do. I set to work in earnest, and in an hour the 
job was done. ‘They paid mein shining gold pieces. My 
eyes were rebandaged; I was again placed in the carriage. 
They bade me bon voyage, — and here I am!” 

“Without having seen anything, even out of the corner 
of your eye? Surely the bandage wasn’t so tight that you 
could n’t peep out one side or the other.” 

“You ’re right.” 

“Then tell me what you saw,” said the Unknown, 
eagerly. 

“Well, when I stumbled going up the steps, I took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to make a gesture, and in mak- 
ing the gesture I managed to disarrange the bandage a 
little.” 

‘ And what did you see?” inquired the Unknown, with 
flattering interest. 

‘“T saw a row of trees on my left, which convinced me 
that the house was on one of the boulevards; but that was 
all.” 

eA?” 

‘¢Upon my word of honour.” 

“That is not very definite.” 

‘T should say not, as the boulevards are long, and there 
is more than one house with a big gateway and long 
flight of stone steps between the Café Saint-Honoré and 
the Bastile.” 

«Then you would n’t know the house if you should see 
it again ? ” 

The locksmith reflected a moment. ‘No, upon my word, 
T should n’t.” 

The Unknown, though his face was not wont to reveal 
his feelings, appeared much gratified by this assurance. 

‘Well, it seems strange,” he exclaimed suddenly, as if 
passing to an entirely different train of thought, “that, 
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as many locksmiths as there are in Paris, people who want 
secret doors should have to send to Versailles for men to 
make them.” 

As he spoke, he poured out another glass for his com- 
panion, pounding on the table with the empty bottle so that 
the proprietor of the establishment would bring a fresh 
supply of the beverage. 
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CHAPTER II. 


MASTER GAMAIN, 


Tue locksmith raised his glass to a level with his eye, and 
contemplated the contents with great satisfaction. Then 
sipping a little, and smacking his lips, he remarked, 
‘There are, of course, plenty of locksmiths in Paris; there 
are even many masters of that trade there,” here he took 
another sip; “ but there are masters and masters, you 
know.” 

“Oh yes, I see,” laughed the Unknown. ‘“ You are not 
only a master, but a master of masters.” 

‘And what are you ?” 

A gunsmith.” 

“Have you any samples of your work about you ? ” 

‘You see this gun.” 

The locksmith took it from the hand of the Unknown, 
examined it carefully, nodding his head approvingly the 
while; then, seeing the name on the barrel and on the 
plate, he exclaimed: “ Leclére? Impossible! Leclére is not 
more than twenty-eight, and both of us are near fifty, —I 
mean no offence, I’m sure, though.” 

“That is true. I am not Leclére, but that makes no 
difference.” 

“ And why ?” 

“ Because I am his master.” 

Good!” exclaimed the locksmith, laughing heartily. 
“That is very much as if I should say, ‘I am not the king, 
but it amuunts to the same thing.’ ” 

“ And why ?” 

“ Because I am his master.” 


wor YY, =" 
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‘Indeed! ” exclaimed the Unknown, rising, and making 
a military salute; “then it is to Monsieur Gamain I have 
the honor of speaking ? ” 

‘The same; and he is quite willing to serve you if he 
can,” responded the locksmith, evidently delighted with 
the effect his name had produced. 

“ Zounds | I had no idea I was talking to such an impor- 
tant personage. By the way, it must be a very trying 
thing to be the king’s master.” 

«Why ?” 

‘Because it must be such an awful bother to say ‘Good 
morniug’ or ‘Good evening’ properly, and always to re- 
member to say ‘Sire’ and ‘Your Majesty,’ when you want 
to tell him to take the key in his left hand and the file in 
his right.” 

“ Oh no, indeed. That is the great charm about him, — 
he is really such avery good fellow at heart. When you 
see him at the forge with his shirt-sleeves rolled up and 
his apron on, you would never take him for the eldest 
son of Louis the Saint.” 

“You are right. It is really extraordinary how much 
a king resembles any other man.” 

“Yes, isn’tit? Those around him found that out long 
ago.” 

“Tt wouldn’t matter if it was only those right around 
him who had found out this fact; but unfortunately out- 
Siders are beginning to find it out too,” responded the 
Unknown, with a peculiar laugh. 

Gamain looked at his companion with considerable as- 
tonishment; but the latter, who had almost forgotten his 
réle for a moment, did not give him time to weigh the 
meaning of the words he had just uttered, but suddenly 
changed the subject by adding, — 

“Yes, you’re right. I think it is very humiliating for 
one man to be obliged to call another man who is no better 
than himself, ‘Sire’ and ‘Your Majesty.’ ” 

‘BRnt T wasn’t ohlicad to Onrea at the foroe he did n’t 
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require or expect it. I called him Citizen, and he called me 
Gamain. But I didn’t thee and thou him as he did me.” 

‘Yes; but when the hour for breakfast or dinner came, 
Gamain was sent to dine with the servants.” 

‘Oh no, no, indeed! he never did that. He always had 
a table brought into the shop; and very often, especially at 
breakfast, he sat down with me, and said, ‘I won’t break- 
fast with the queen this morning, for in that case I should 
have to wash my hands.’ ” 

“T can’t understand it.” 

You can’t understand that when the king came to work 
at the forge with me he had hands like the rest of us ? — 
though that doesn’t prevent us from being honest people, 
even though the queen might say to him, with that stuck-up 
air of hers, ‘Fie! your hands are dirty, sire!’ As if a 
man could have clean hands while he was working at the 
forge! To tell the truth, I don’t believe the king ever 
really enjoyed himself except while he was working with 
me, or while he was in his geographical cabinet with his 
librarian. I do believe he liked me the best, though.” 

“Still, it can’t be a very nice thing to teach a bad pupil.” 

“Bad ? Why, he isn’t bad. You should not say that. 
Of course it is a very unfortunate thing for him that he 
was born a king, and so has to attend to a lot of stupid 
matters instead of making some progress in his trade. He 
will never make a good king, — he’s too honest; but he 
would make a splendid locksmith. There’s one man 1 
hated like poison on account of the time he made him 
waste. That was Necker. Oh, heavens, to think of the 
time he made him lose!”’ 

‘ Over his accounts, I suppose you mean ? ” 

‘Yes, over his accounts on paper, — his accounts in the 
air, I used to call them.” 

“You must have found teaching such a pupil a paying 
job?” 

‘No, indeed. You’re very much mistaken. I swear to 
you that though people think me as rich as Croesus on 
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account of what I’ve done for your Louis XVI., your saviour 
of the French nation, I’m really as poor as Job.” 

“You poor? What does he do with his money, then?” 

“Oh, he gives half of it to the poor and the other half 
to the rich; so he himself never has a penny. The Coignys, 
the Vaudreuils, and the Polignacs are always at the poor 
dear man. One day he tried to reduce Monsieur de Coigny’s 
salary. Coigny came and called him out of the shop. In 
about five minutes the king came back again, white as a 
sheet. ‘Upon my word! I thought he was going to beat 
me!’ he exclaimed. ‘And how about his salary, sire ?’ 
I asked. ‘Oh,I had to let it alone. I couldn’t do any- 
thing else!’ Another day he tried to say something to the 
queen about Madame de Polignac’s layette that cost three 
hundred thousand francs. What do you think of that ? ” 

‘A very neat little sum, I should say.” 

“Yes; but it wasn’tenough. The queen made him give 
five hundred thousand. So all these Polignacs, you see, 
who hadn’t a penny ten years ago, will be worth their 
millions when they leave France. If they were persons 
of talent, one would n’t mind it s0 much; but give them a 
hammer and an anvil and they could n’t make so much as 
a horseshoe. But, being fine talkers, they have urged the 
king on, and now leave him to get out of the scrape as best 
he can with Messrs. Bailly, Lafayette, and Mirabeau; while 
I —I, who have always given him the best of advice — 
have to be content with the fifteen hundred crowns a year 
he allows me, — me, his instructor, his friend, the person 
who first put a file in his hand.” 

‘But you can count upon a handsome present now and 
then, when you are working with him, of course.” 

“What! do you think I work with him now? In the 
first place, I should compromise myself too much by doing 
it. I haven’t set foot in the palace since the storming of 
the Bastile. I’ve met him once or twice since. The first 
time there was a crowd in the street, and he merely bowed 
tome. The second time it was on the road to Satory, 
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There was no one about, and he stopped the carriage. 
‘Good-morning, Gamain,’ he said with a sigh. ‘Things 
are not going to your liking, I see very plainly,’ I began; 
‘but this will teach you—’ ‘And your wife and children, 
are they well?’ he interrupted me by saying. ‘Perfectly ; 
they ’ve got infernal appetites, that’s all!’ ‘Wait!’ ex- 
claimed the king, fumbling in his pockets. ‘Here, take 
them this little gift from me. It’s all I happen to have 
about me, but 1’m ashamed to make you such a shabby 
present.’ And a shabby preseut it was, there’s no doubt 
about it. Think of a king having only nine louis in his 
pocket, — a king who makes a comrade, a friend, a present 
of nine louis! So—” 

So you refused it ?” 

“No. I said to myself, ‘I’d better take what I can get, 
for he ’ll soon meet some one less proud who will accept 
it.’ But he needn’t trouble himself any more. I sha’n’t 
set foot in the palace again, no matter how often he sends 
for me.” 

“ Grateful creature!’’ muttered the Unknown. 

‘ What did you say ?” 

‘“T merely remarked that such devotion as yours to a 
friend in misfortune is really touching, Master Gamain, 
One more glass to the health of your pupil!” 

‘He don’t deserve it. Still, that doesn’t matter. Here’s 
to his health, all the same.” 

He drained his glass; then he added: “And to think 
that he had in his cellars ten thousand bottles of wine 
worth ten times as much as this, and never once said to one 
of his footmen, ‘ Here, you fellow, get out a basket of wine, 
and take it to my friend Gamain’s house!’ He preferred to 
see his body-guard, his Swiss soldiers, and his regiment 
from Flanders drink it.” 

‘What else could you expect ?” answered the Unknown, 
sipping his wine leisurely. ‘ Kings are always ungrateful. 
But hush! we are not alone.” 

Three persons had just entered the tavern, two men and 
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a@ woman, and seated themselves at a table opposite the one 
where the Unknown had just finished his second bottle of 
wine in company with Master Gamain. 

The locksmith scrutinised the new-comers with a curiosity 
that made his companion smile; and in fact the new-comers 
seemed worthy of attention. One of the two men was 
all body; the other all legs. As for the woman, it was 
hard to decide what she was. 

The man who was all body was almost a dwarf, being 
scarcely five feet tall, though he may have lost an inch or 
two in height by reason of a bend in his knees, which 
touched on the inside in spite of the unusual distance 
between his feet. His face, instead of lessening this 
deformity, seemed to render it more noticeable. His grey 
and greasy hair was plastered down upon his low forehead ; 
the growth of his eyebrows seemed to have been left entirely 
to chance. His eyes were generally glassy and dull, like 
those of a toad; but in moments of anger they emitted a 
gleam like that which radiates from the contracted pupil 
of a venomous reptile. His flat and crooked nose increased 
the excessive prominence of his high cheek-bones, and, to 
complete this hideous combination, his contorted and jaun- 
diced lips disclosed to view only broken, discoloured, strag- 
ling snags of teeth. 

A person glancing at him would instinctively have felt 
that this man’s veins were filled with gall instead of blood. 

The other man reminded one of a heron mounted upon 
a pair of stilts; and the resemblance was the more marked 
from the fact that, being a humpback, his head was almost 
hidden between his shoulders, and could be distinguished 
only by his eyes, that looked like two splotches of blood, 
and a long hooked nose, like a beak! At the first glance 
one felt almost sure that he would stretch out his neck with a 
sudden jerk and peck out the eyes of any one who was un- 
fortunate enough to excite his wrath. His arms, in fact, 
were endowed with the elasticity which had been denied 
his neck ; for, seated as he was, he had only to stretch out 
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his hand, without bending his body in the least, to pick up 
a handkerchief he had dropped after wiping his forehead, 
which was wet with rain and sweat. 

The third member of the party was an amphibious being, 
whose sex seemed to be shrouded in mystery. This was a 
man, or woman, about thirty-four years of age, attired ina 
costly fishwife’s costume, with gold chains and earrings and 
a lace headdress and kerchief. The features, as far as one 
could distinguish them through a thick coating of powder 
and rouge and the numerous patches of every shape and 
size that studded this red and white surface, were of that 
vague, uncertain type one sees in degraded races. On see- 
ing this strange creature, the beholder waited impatiently 
for the lips to open, in the hope that the sound of the voice 
would determine the sex of its possessor. But this was not 
the case. The voice, which seemed to be a soprano, left the 
observer still more deeply in doubt. The eye did notassist 
the ear, in this case, nor the hearing aid the sight. 

The stockings and shoes of the two men, as well as of 
the woman, indicated that their wearers had been tramping 
through the dusty road for a long time. 

“Tt is strange, but it seems to me that I know that 
woman,” remarked Gamain. 

‘‘Very possibly; but when those three persons get 
together, they mean business,” said the Unknown, picking 
up his gun, and pulling his cap down over his eyes; ‘and 
when they mean business, it is best to leave them alone.” 

“You know them, then?” 

‘‘Yes, by sight. And you?” 

“T think I’ve seen the woman somewhere, as I said 
before.” 

‘ At court, perhaps?” 

“That ’s likely! A fishwoman at court!” 

“They ’ve been at court quite often of late, it strikes me.” 

“Tell me who the men are, if you know them. That 
may help me to recognise the woman.” 

“ Which shall I name first?” 

“The bandy-legged one.” 
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Jean Paul Marat.” 

“Ah, hal Now the hunchback.” 

‘Prosper Verriéres.” 

“Oh, ho!” 

“Does that give you any clue in regard to the fishwife? 
Think a minute.” 

““My memory seems to have gone to the dogs. 

“Very well; the fishwife —” 

“Wait! — but, no; it is impossible —” 

“Yes, it does seem so; but —” 

6éTs it —” 

“T see you’ll never muster up courage to name hin, so I 
shall have to doit. The fishwife is the Duc d’Aiguillon.” 

At the sound of this name, the fishwife started and 
turned; her two companions did the same. Then all three 
rose, as before a superior to whom they wished to show 
marked deference; but the Unknown placed his finger 
warningly on his lip, and passed out. 

Gamain followed; it seemed to him he must be dreaming. 

At the door they were jostled by a man who was rushing 
wildly along, followed by a crowd shouting, — 

‘The queen’s hairdresser! the queen’s hairdresser! ” 

In this crowd were two men, each carrying a bloody 
head on the end of a pike. 

These were the heads of the unfortunate guardsmen, 
Varicourt and Deshuttes, 

“Hold on, Monsieur Léonard!” Gamain called out to 
the man who had jostled him. 

“Hush! don’t call me by that name!” cried the hair- 
dresser, rushing into the tavern. 

“What do they want with him?” asked the locksmith. 

‘Who knows?” responded the Unknown. “They want 
him to curl the hair of those poor devils, perhaps. People 
get strange ideas into their heads in times like these.” 

He disappeared in the crowd, leaving Gamain, from 
whom he had probably extracted all the information he 
wanted, to make his way back to his workshop at Versailles 
as best he could. 


» 
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CHAPTER III. 
CAGLIOSTRO. 


THE crowd was so great that it was an easy matter for the 
Unknown to become swallowed up in it. 

The throng was the advance guard of the royal proces- 
sion which had left Versailles at the appointed hour, — 
about one o’clock in the afternoon. 

The queen, the dauphin, the princess royal, the Comte 
de Provence, Madame Elizabeth, and the Comtesse de 
Charny were in the king’s coach. 

A hundred carriages held the members of the National 
Assembly, who had declared themselves inseparable from 
the king. 

The Comte de Charny and Buillot had remained at Ver- 
sallles to render the last services to Baron George de 
Charny, killed, as we have before related, on that terrible 
night of the fifth and sixth of October, and to prevent the 
body from being mutilated, as the bodies of Varicourt and 
Deshuttes had been. 

This advance guard above mentioned, which had left 
Versailles about two hours before the king, but was now 
only about a quarter of an hour in advance of him, consisted 
of a crowd of half-intoxicated ragamufiins,—the scum 
that always floats upon the surface of any flood either of 
water or lava. 

Suddenly there was a great commotion in the throng; 
they had caught sight of the bayonets of the National 
Guard and the white steed of Lafayette, who rode imme 
diately in front of the king’s carriage. 
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Lafayette liked popular assemblies very much, — that is, 
among the inhabitants of Paris, whose idol he was; but he 
did not like the populace, — for Paris, like Rome, had its 
plebs and its plebecula, its common people and its rabble. 

He was also particularly averse to the summary execu- 
tions performed by such mobs as this, and he had done 
everything in his power to save Flesselles, Foulon, and 
Berthier de Sauvigny. 

It was to conceal these bloody trophies from him, and 
at the same time preserve these emblems of their triumph, 
that this advance guard had marched ahead; but now, 
encouraged by the triumvirate they met at the tavern, 
they found a means of circumventing Lafayette, by saying 
that, as her Majesty had declared that she would not be 
separated from her faithful guards, they would await her 
Majesty’s coming, and constitute themselves a part of her 
escort. 

This mob, which swept along the road from Versailles 
to Paris like a seething torrent, bearing along on its foul 
black surface the occupants of a palace it had demolished 
in its mad career, —this mob had on each side of the road 
a sort of eddy, composed of the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring villages, who had come to see what was going on. 
A few of these people mingled with the crowd, thus swell- 
ing the king’s escort; but by far the greater number stood 
on the roadside, silent and motionless. The reader should 
not suppose from this fact that they were in sympathy 
with the king and queen. Quite the contrary; for every- 
body in France, except the nobility, was suffering greatly 
from the terrible famine that prevailed in the land, and 
though they did not openly insult the royal family, they 
were silent, — and the silence of a crowd is more insulting, 
perhaps, than abusive words. 

On the other hand, they shouted with all the strength 
of their lungs, “Long live Lafayette!” whereupon the 
general, lifting his hat with his left hand, saluted the 
crowd with his right; or “ Long live Mirabeau!” as that 
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famous orator now and then thrust his head out of his 
carriage window in order to secure the full amount of fresh 
air his powerful lungs required. 

Thus the unfortunate king, before whom all kept silence, 
heard them applauding in his very presence Popularity, 
the thing he had lost, and Genius, a thing he had never 
possessed. Doctor Gilbert marched along with the crowd 
near the right door of the royal coach, —that is, on the 
side next the queen. 

Marie Antoinette, who had never been able to under- 
stand this sort of stoicism in Gilbert, in whom American 
coolness was combined with a strange pruffness, gazed 
with amazement at this man, who, feeling neither love nor 
devotion for his sovereigns, was nevertheless ready to do 
for them all that love and devotion could do, though he 
was actuated solely by a sense of duty. Moreover, he was 
even ready to die for them; and the greatest love and devo- 
tion could do no more. 

On both sides of the royal coach, beyond the line of 
attendants, who had stationed themselves close to the car- 
riage, — some out of curiosity, others with the intention of 
protecting the august travellers in case of need, — flounder- 
ing through mud at least six inches deep on the edges of 
the road, walked the market-women, and moving along in 
the midst of them was a gun-carriage, or caisson, crowded 
with women, who were singing and yelling at the top of 
their voices. What they were singing was the old familiar 
verse, beginning, — 


“The baker’s wife, she has some crowns 
That did not cost her dear.” 


What they shouted was their new formula of hope, — 

We shall not Jack bread any longer; for we are bring- 
ing the baker, the baker’s wife, and the baker’s boy back 
with us!” 

The queen seemed to hear all this without understanding 
it in the least. She was holding on her lap the little 
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dauphin, who surveyed the crowd with that frightened air 
with which royal children gaze at the populace in troublous 
times, and with which we ourselves have seen the King of 
Rome, the Duc de Bordeaux, and the Comte de Paris gaze 
at it; only the rabble in these days is more disdainful and 
more Magnanimous, because it is more powerful, and knows 
that it can afford to be gracious. 

The king gazed around him with dull and weary eyes; 
he had slept but little the night before, and had eaten only 
a few mouthfuls of breakfast. He had not had time to 
have his hair repowdered and dressed; his face was un- 
shaven, his linen soiled and rumpled, —trifles, maybe, but 
trifles which placed him at a great disadvantage. The 
poor king, alas! was not the man for an emergency; in 
fact, he always bowed his head before an emergency. Only 
once did he raise it, —that was on the scaffold, the very 
moment that it fell. 

Madame Elizabeth was the angel of sweetness and 
resignation that God had placed near these two unfor- 
tunates, — first, to console the king in the Temple in the 
queen’s absence, and subsequently to console the queen in 
the Conciergerie, after the death of the king. 

The Comte de Provence wore his usual crafty expression. 
He knew that he was in no danger, at least for the time 
being; that he was, in fact, the only popular member of 
the family. Why, it is hard to say; perhaps because he 
remained in France when his brother the Comte d’Artois 
left it. Butif the king could have read his brother’s heart, 
he would have known that his warm gratitude for what he in- 
terpreted as brotherly devotion was entirely uncalled for. 

The Comtesse de Charny seemed to be made of marble. 
She had slept no better than the queen, and eaten no more 
than the king; but privations of any kind seemed to have 
little or no effect upon her. She, too, had had no time to 
arrange her hair or change her clothing; but not a hair 
of her head was out cf place, not a fold of her dress was 
rumpled. She reminded one of a statue around which the 
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waves were rolling wildly, without even attracting her 
attention, and with no other effect than to make her appear 
even more white and placid. It was evident to a close 
observer that in this woman’s head or heart was a single, 
ever-present, all-powerful, luminous thought, towards 
which her whole soul gravitated as the magnetic needle 
gravitates towards the polar star. A sort of ghost among 
the living, only one thing proved that she was really alive, 
—the involuntary light that flashed from her eyes when- 
ever her gaze met Gilbert’s. 

About one hundred yards from the little tavern to which 
we have alluded, the procession came to a halt, and the 
shouts and yells all along the line became still louder. 

The queen leaned a little way out of the window; and 
this movement, which might have been mistaken for a 
Salutation on her part, elicited a confused murmur from 
the throng. 

“Monsieur Gilbert!” she said. 

Gilbert approached the carriage window. He was hold- 
ing his hat in his hand, as at Versailles; so he was not 
obliged to remove it as a mark of respect to his sovereign. 

‘*Madame?” he replied. 

The peculiar intonation in which this single word was 
uttered indicated that Gilbert was entirely at the queen’s 
service. 

‘* Monsieur Gilbert,” she repeated, ‘‘ what are your people 
Singing, what are they saying?” 

‘* Alas, madame, these people whom you call my people 
were once your people. It is barely twenty years ago that 
Monsieur de Brissac —a charming man, by the way, for 
whom I now look around in vain — showed you to these 
same people from the balcony of the Hétel de Ville, —to 
these same people, who were then enthusiastically shouting, 
‘Long live the princess!’—and said to you, ‘ Madame, 
you see before you two hundred thousand lovers.’ ” 

The queen bit her lip. It was impossible to take this 
man to task for rudeness or lack of respect. 
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“That is true,’ responded the queen. “It only shows 
how fickle the people are.” 

This time Gilbert bowed, but did not answer. 

“TI asked you a question, Monsieur Gilbert,” continued 
the queen, with the persistence she always displayed, even 
in matters of a disagreeable nature. 

“Yes, madame; and as your Majesty insists, I will 
answer it. ‘The people are singing, — 

‘The baker’s wife, she has some crowns 
That did not cost her dear.’ 


You know who it is that the people call the baker’s wife, 
do you not, madame?” 

“Yes, monsieur; 1 know they do me that honour. I am 
quite accustomed to these nicknumes already. Awhile 
ago, they called me Madame Deficit. Is there any con- 
nection between the first name and the second?” 

“Yes, your Majesty; and to satisfy yourself of the fact, 
you need only think over the two lines I have just repeated 
to you.” | 

“* Some crowns that did not cost her dear,’” repeated 
the queen. “I do not understand.” 

Gilbert was silent. 

“Do you not see that I quite fail to comprehend the 
meaning of the lines ?” said the queen, impatiently. 

‘*And your Majesty still insists upon an explanation?” 

“Most assuredly.” 

‘The song means, madame, that your Majesty has had 
some very obliging ministers, especially ministers of 
finance, — Monsieur de Calonne, for example. The people 
know that you have only to ask for him to give; and as it 
is not much trouble to ask if one is a queen whose wish is 
equivalent to a command, the people sing, — 


‘The baker’s wife, she has some crowns 
That did not cost her dear, —’ 


that is to say, which cost you only the trouble of asking 
for them.” 
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The queen clinched the white hand resting on the red 
velvet cushion. 

‘So that is what they are singing,” she said haughtily. 
“Now, Monsieur Gilbert, as you understand their thoughts 
s0 well, you will, 1 am sure, have the goodness to explain 
what they are shouting.” 

‘They are saying, ‘ We shall not want for bread here- 
after, as we are bringing the baker, the baker’s wife, and 
the baker’s boy back with us.’ ” 

“You can explain this second insult as clearly as you 
did the first, can you not?” 

‘Ah, madame, if you will consider, not the words, per- 
haps, so much as the real feelings of the people, you will see 
that you have not s0 much to complain of as you imagine,” 
replied Gilbert, with the same gentle melancholy. 

“Let us see about that. You know that J ask nothing 
better than to be enlightened on these points, monsieur. 
Go on; I am listening.” 

‘‘The people have been told, madame, that a big specula- 
tion in wheat has been carried on at Versailles, and that that 
is why there is no flour coming to Paris. Who feeds the 
people? The baker and the baker’s wife of the neighbour- 
hood. To whom do the father, husband, and sou raise 
their beseeching hands when the child, wife, or father 
is dying of hunger? Tothe baker and the baker’s wife. 
To whom do men pray, next to God? Is it not to those 
who distribute bread? Are not you, madame, and the 
king, and this royal child, really the distributors of God’s 
bread? Do not be surprised, then, at the name the people 
have bestowed upon you, but be thankful for the hope they 
feel that when the king, queen, and dauphin are in the midst 
of these twelve hundred thousand famishing creatures, they 
will want for nothing.” 

The queen closed her eyes for an instant, and one could 
detect a movement of her mouth and throat, as if she were 
trying to swallow her hatred along with the acrid saliva 
that burned her mouth. 
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‘So that is what these people in front of us and behind 
us are shouting. We ought to thank them for the nick- 
names they bestow upon us, as well as the songs they sing 
for us, I suppose.” 

“Oh, yes, madame, and most sincerely, because their 
songs are only the expression of their good humour, and 
their nicknames only a sign of their hopes.” 

“But they are shouting, ‘Long live Lafayette and 
Mirabeau! ’” 

“Yes, madame; because, if they live, Lafayette and 
Mirabeau, who are now separated from each other by a 
broad abyss, may become united, and by thus uniting save 
the country.” 

“You mean, then, I suppose, that the mouarchy has 
sunk so low that these two men alone can save it?” 

Gilbert was about to reply, when cries of terror mingled 
with peals of laughter were heard, and a movement in the 
crowd pushed him closer to the carriage door, to which he 
clung stoutly, feeling sure that something was about to 
occur which would make it necessary for him to use his 
voice or his strength in the queen’s defence. 

The commotion was caused by the two pikemen before 
mentioned, who, having compelled the unfortunate Léonard 
to curl and powder the heads that crowned their weapons, 
were now determined to exhibit their ghastly trophies to 
the queen, as others —or, possibly, these very men — had 
exhibited Foulon’s head to Berthier, his father-in-law. 

The cries came from the crowd, which, at the sight of 
the bleeding heads, recoiled upon itself, thus opening a 
passage for the two wretches. 

For Heaven’s sake, do not look to your right, madame! ” 
exclaimed Gilbert. 

But the queen was not the woman to heed such an in- 
junction without first ascertaining the cause of it; so her 
very first movement was to turn her eyes towards the for- 
bidden spot, and, as she did so, she uttered a terrified cry. 

But suddenly her eyes wandered from the ghastly sight 
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as if they had just encountered one still more terrible, and 
had riveted themselves upon it us if upon a Medusa’s head, 
from which they were unable to detach themselves. 

But the head in this case was that of the Unknown, 
whom we saw talking and drinking in company with 
Master Gamain at the Sevres Bridge Tavern, but who was 
now standing with folded arms, leaning against a tree. 

For au instant the queen clutched Gilbert’s shoulder with 
a violence that almost buried her nails in his flesh. 

Gilbert turned, and saw that the queen was as pale as 
death, that her lips were trembling and bloodless, and her 
eyes fixed. 

He would have attributed this nervous paroxysm to the 
sight of the two heads, however, if Marie Antoinette’s eyes 
had been fixed upon either of them; but she was gazing 
horizontally before her at about the height of a man’s head 
from the ground. 

Gilbert turned his eyes in the same direction, and he, 
too, uttered a low cry; but in his case it was one of 
astonishment. 

Then both murmured simultaneously, ‘‘Cagliostro! ” 

The man leaning against the tree had an unobstructed 
view of the queen and her attendant, and he made a motion 
with his hand to Gilbert as if to say, ‘Come here!” 

Just then the cortége started again; and with an involun- 
tary and perfectly natural impulse, the queen pushed Gil- 
bert away, so that he might not be crushed by the wheel. 

He thought she was pushing him toward Cagliostro; but 
whether she pushed him or not, as soon as he recognised 
the man, he felt that he was no longer his own master, and 
that he should have obeyed the summons in any event. 

So, stepping aside, he allowed the procession to pass him; 
then, following the Unknown, who turned now and then to 
see if he was obeyed, he walked up a narrow lane leading to 
Bellevue, and disappeared from sight behind a wall at the 
very moment the royal coach and its escort were lost to view 
over the brow of the steep hill on the road leading to Paris. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
FATE. 


GILBERT followed the Unknown, who walked about twenty 
yards in advance of him, about half-way up the hill and 
until he found himself in front of a large and handsome 
house. The man who was ahead of him had taken a key 
from his pocket, and entered the house by a small side 
door, evidently constructed sv that the master of the estab- 
lishment could come and go without the knowledge of his 
servants. 

He left this door ajar, which showed plainly enough 
that he expected Gilbert to follow; which he did, closing 
the door behind him, — and it swung so noiselessly upon its 
hinges, and fastened itself so softly, that one could not 
hear even the click of the bolt. In short, it was a lock 
that would have excited even Master Gainain’s admiration. 

Once inside, Gilbert found himself in a spacious hall, 
the walls of which were covered to the height of about six 
feet —so that the eye might lose none of the marvellous 
details — with bronze panels copied from those with which 
Ghiberti has enriched the Baptistery in Florence. 

The floor was covered with a rich, soft Turkish carpet. 

There was an open door on the left; and Gilbert, think- 
ing that this too had been left open purposely, entered 
the apartment to which it gave access. The room was 
hung with rich India satin, and the furniture was covered 
with the same material. One of those fantastic birds 
such as the Chinese paint and embroider covered the 
ceiling with its blue and gold wings, and supported in its 
talons the chandelier which, together with several magnifi- 
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cently wrought candelabra representing huge bunches of 
lilies, lighted the apartment. 

There was but one picture in the room, and this hung 
directly opposite the large mantel mirror. It was one of 
Raphael’s Madonuas. 

Gilbert was gazing admiringly at this chef d’euvre, 
when he heard, or rather /eit, a door open behind him, 
and, turning, he saw Cagliostro emerging from a sort of 
dressing-room. 

This brief interval had sufficed to enable him to remove 
the stain from his arms and face, to rearrange his hair, and 
effect an entire change of clothing. He was no longer the 
rough mechanic with toil-stained hands, muddy shoes, and 
shabby garments, but the elegant nobleman whom we have 
already introduced to our readers, first in “The Memoirs 
of a Physician,” and subsequently in “The Queen’s Neck- 
lace.” His garments covered with rich embroidery, and 
his hands sparkling with diamonds, contrasted strikingly 
with Gilbert’s simple black suit, and the plain geld ring 
—a gift from Washington — which he wore on his finger. 

With a smiling face Cagliostro advanced, opening his 
arms. Gilbert rushed into them. 

‘““My dear master!” he exclaimed. 

“One moment!” cried Cagliostro, laughing. ‘‘You have 
made such progress since we parted, especially in philo- 
sophy, that it is you who are now the master, while I am 
scarcely worthy to be called your pupil.” 

“T thank you for the compliment; but even if I have 
made any such progress, how have you become aware of 
the fact? It is eight years since we met.” 

‘Do you imagine, my dear doctor, that you are one of 
those persons who are forgotten merely because they are 
absent? It is true that I have not seen you for eight years, 
but I can tell you what you have been doing each day for 
the past ten years.” 

“Can you really?” 

“Are you still sceptical concerning my powers?” 
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“Tam a mathematician —” 

“And consequently incredulous. Let us see, now; you 
came to France first on family matters. Your family 
matters do not concern me; and therefore — ” 

“No, no; go on!” said Gilbert, thinking to embarrass 
Cagliostro. 

“ Very well, then ; you camie tu see about the education of 
your son Sebastian, being anxious to place him in some small 
town eighteen or twenty leagues from Paris, and to settle 
some business matters with your agent, a very worthy man 
whom you had kept in Paris sorely against his will, and 
who for many reasons ought to have been at home with his 
wife.” 

‘ Really, you are a wonderful man!” 

“Wait a moment. The second time, you came to Paris 
because political matters brought you. You had prepared 
several pamphlets and sent them to Louis XVI.; and 
as there is still a good deal of the old Adam left in 
you, you valued the approbation of a king more than that 
of your former teacher Jean Jacques Rousseau, who, if he 
were living now, would be considered greater than any 
king. You were anxious to know what the grandson of 
Louis XIV. thought of Doctor Gilbert. Unfortunately, 
there was a little fracas which you had not anticipated in 
the least, but which caused me to find you one day with 
a bullet-hole in your breast in a grotto in the Azores 
Islands, where my vessel chanced totouch. This affair con- 
cerned Mademoiselle Andrée de Taverney, now the Comtesse 
de Charny, an important personage in close attendance upon 
the queen; and as the queen could refuse the woman who 
had married the Comte de Charny nothing, she asked and 
obtained a warrant for your secretimprisonment. On your 
way from Havre to Paris you were arrested and taken to 
the Bastile, where you would be to this day, my dear 
doctor, if the people had not taken it into their heads to 
demolish that ancient edifice one fine morning. Then, like 
the stanch royalist that you are, my dear Gilbert, you 
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hastened to espouse the cause of the king, who made you 
one of his attendant physicians. Last night, or rather this 
morning, you rendered the royal family an invaluable ser- 
vice by rushing to arouse Lafayette, who was sleeping the 
sleep of the just; and just now, believing that the life 
of the queen, — whom, by the way, you thoroughly detest,— 
believing, I say, that her life was in danger, you were 
ready to convert your own body into a rampart for your 
sovereign’s defence. Am I not right? But don’t let me 
neglect to mention one incident of no slight importance, — 
the recovery of a certain casket which had been seized 
through the agency of acertain Pasdeloup. Tell me, now, 
if I have made a single mistake, and I stand ready to make 
my humble apologies.” | 

Gilbert was overwhelmed with astonishment by these 
revelations on the part of this extraordinary man, who 
seemed not only to be endowed with a strange sort of pres- 
cience concerning all that was going on throughout the 
entire world, but also to be able to read the very hearts of 
men. 

“Yes, you speak the truth,” said he. ‘ You are still 
Cagliostro the magician, the sorcerer, the enchanter.” 

Caghostro’s smile indicated no little satisfaction. He 
was evidently proud of having made such an impression on 
Gilbert by this display of his powers. 

And now, as I am quite as fond of you as you are 
of me, my dear master,” continued Gilbert, “and as I am 
correspondingly anxious to know what has befallen you 
since we parted, will you think me too inquisitive if I ask 
in what part of the world you have been displaying your 
genius and exercising your powers ?”’ 

‘JT, tov, have associated with kings, and many of them, 
but with an entirely different object. You approach them 
to sustain them; I, to dethrone them. You are trying to 
establish a constitutional king, and you will not succeed; 
I endeavour to make king and princes philoscphers, and 
I attain my object.” 
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“Indeed !”’ ejaculated Gilbert, with a sceptical air. 

“Yes. It is true that Voltaire, D’Alembert, and Diderot 
paved the way for this new order of things, however. Is 
it necessary for me to remind you of Joseph II., brother 
of our beloved queen, who has suppressed at least three- 
fourths of the monasteries and confiscated the ecclesi- 
astical benefices of the King of Denmark, —that pre- 
cocious youth who said, when only seventeen, ‘It is 
Voltaire who has taught me to think, and who has made a 
man of me;’ of the Empress Catherine, who made such 
gigantic strides in philosophy, even while she was disinem- 
bering Poland, that Voltaire wrote, ‘Diderot, D’Alembert, 
and myself are erectiug altars to you;’ of the King of 
Sweden; and of many other great princes and potentates ?” 

‘‘ There seems to be nothing left for you to do but convert 
the Pope to your way of thinking; and as nothing seems 
to be impossible to you, I feel quite sanguine of your success 
even in that quarter.’ 

‘T’m afraid you ask too much of me this time. I have 
but just escaped from the Holy Father’s clutches. I 
was in the Castle of Saint Angelo six long and dreary 
months.” 

«But I thought that once inside the Castle of Saint 
Angelo, one couldn’t get out.” 

‘ Nonsense! How about Benvenuto Cellini ?” 

“ Did you too get a pair of wings, like a modern Icarus, 
and fly across the Tiber ? ” 

“That was impossible, I regret to say, inasmuch as I 
was lodged in a dungeon that was both deep and dark.” 

“ But you managed to make your escape from it event- 
ually, it seems.” 

“Yes, here I am, as you see.” 

‘You bribed your gaoler, I suppose.” 

“JT was indeed unlucky. I stumbled upon an incorrupt- 
ible gaoler.”’ 

“TIncorruptible ? The deuce!” 

“ Yes; but fortunately he was not permitted to live for- 
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ever. Luck, or what a more devout believer than myself 
would call Providence, so arranged it that he died the day 
after his third refusal to open my prison doors.” 

‘He died suddenly ? ” 

Yes.” 

Ah!” 

“It was necessary to find some one to take his place. 
They did so.” 

‘‘ And his successor did not prove incorruptible ? ” 

The very day he entered upon his duties, he remarked 
to me when he brought in my supper, ‘Eat a good meal, 
for we have a long journey before us.’ The brave fellow 
told the truth. That same night we each ruined three 
horses and travelled a hundred miles.” 

“ And what did those in authority say when your flight 
was discovered ? ” 

“Nothing. They dressed up the other gaoler, who had 
not been buried, in some garmeuts I left behind; then they 
fired a pistol-shot in his face, let the weapon fall by his 
side, and declared that I had secured a pistol in some 
mysterious manner and blown my brains out. I was pub- 
licly declared to be dead, and the gaoler was interred under 
my name. So you see, my dear Gilbert, that I am, to 
all intents and purposes, dead; and even if I should claim 
to be alive, I should probably be confronted by my record of 
decease, and my death be thus established incontestably. 
But there is no need of that; for it suits me to disappear 
from the world just at this time, or rather to reappear in it 
under another name.” 

‘ And what do you call yourself now, may I ask?” 

“Baron Zannone. J ama Genoese banker. And, by the 
way, are you in need of money, my dear Gilbert? You 
know my brain and purse are at your disposal now, as 
always. Remember this too, my friend, if you should need 
money at any time, you will always find a very cousid- 
erable amount here in my secretary. Take whatever you 
want, whether I am here or not. I will show you how to 
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open it. Press this spring,—see, in this way. You will 
always find about a million here.” 

‘You are a wonderful man, truly,” said Gilbert, laugh- 
ing; “but with my income of twenty thousand crowns, I am 
as rich as a king, and richer. But do you not fear you may 
be arrested herein Paris ?” 

‘ What! on account of that necklace affair? They 
would not dare. In the present state of public feeling, 
I have only to say a word to create a riot. You forget, too, 
that I am on the best of terms with the idols of the day, — 
Lafayette, Necker, Mirabeau, and yourself.” 

‘‘ What is your object in coming to Paris ?” 

‘‘ That is hard to say. The same you had in going to 
America, perhaps, namely, the establishment of a republic.” 

“ But France has no inclination that way.” 

‘ We will make her a republic, nevertheless.” 

“ The king will resist.” 

‘' Very possibly.” 

‘The nobility will take up arms.” 

“That is quite probable.” 

‘Then we shall not have a republic, but a revolution; 
and if we come to that, it will be a terrible state of things.” 

“ Terrible, indeed, 1f we have many men of your ability 
to contend with.”’ 

“Tam not a clever man, I am only honest.” 

‘So much the worse for us; and that is why I must ~ 
convince you.” 

‘‘T am convinced already.” 

‘That you ought to prevent us from accomplishing this 
work ?” 

‘That we should at least attempt to do so.” 

You are wrong, Gilbert. You do not understand the 
true mission of this country. France is the brain of the 
world; hence France must think, and think liberally, in 
order that the world, too, may be liberal in thought and in 
action. Do you know what caused the destruction of the 
Bastile, Gilbert ?” 
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‘The people.” 

‘You are wrong. You mistake the effect for the cause. 
For five hundred years counts, barons, and princes were 
confined in the Bastile, and it remained intact; but one day 
a foolish king conceived the unfortunate idea of incarcerat- 
ing Thought there, — Thought, which requires boundless 
space, infinity; and Thought forced its way out of its 
prison-house, and the people rushed in through the breach 
thus made.” 

‘That is true,” murmured Gilbert, thoughtfully. 

‘Do you recollect what Voltaire wrote to Chauvelin on 
the second of March, 1764, nearly twenty-six years ago?” 

“ Repeat it, if you please.” 

Voltaire wrote as follows: ‘Everything I see is putting 
forth the seeds of a revolution which is sure to come, but 
which I shall not have the gratification of witnessing. The 
French are slow, but they are sure to reach the goal at last. 
The light is approaching nearer and nearer. The young 
are, indeed, fortunate, for they will see wonderful things.’ 
What do you think of the riots of yesterday and to-day, 
eh?” 

‘They were terrible.” 

“Well, this is only the beginning, Gilbert. A few days 
ago I was with a famous physician, a philanthropist. You 
cannot imagine what he was doing.” 

“Trying to discover some remedy for an incurable 
disease, probably.’ 

‘Oh, no. Knowing of the plague, the cholera, yellow 
fever, small-pox, apoplexy, and five hundred other maladies 
which are deemed incurable, besides ten or twelve hundred 
others which may prove soif not skilfully treated, to say 
nothing of the cannon, gun, sword, dagger, water, fire, the 
gibbet and the rack, he had nevertheless come to the con- 
clusion that there are not enough ways of destroying life; 
so he was engaged in inventing a machine which he con- 
templates to offer to the nation, and which will put fifty, 
sixty, and even eighty persons to death in less than an hour. 
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Now, my dear Gilbert, do you suppose that a distinguished 
physician and philanthropist like Doctor Guillotin would 
busy himself over such a machine unless the need of such 
a machine was making itself felt? I tell you that the 
nobility and royalty are marching side by side to the tomb, 
in this land of ours.” 

‘‘T have abandoned the cause of the nobility, my dear 
count, or, rather, they abandoned their own cause on the 
famous night of the fourth of August; but let us preserve 
royalty, for itis the palladium of the nation.” 

“That is very fine talk, Gilbert; but did the palladium 
save Troy ? Preserve royalty! Do you think that an easy 
matter with such a king?” 

‘But he is the descendant of a great race.” 

‘Yes, a race of eagles ending in a paroquet. In order 
that Utopians like yourself may be able to save royalty, 
royalty must first make an effort to save itself. You 
have seen Louis XVI., you see him every day; and you 
are not the man to see anybody or anything without study- 
ing it carefully. Well, now, tell me the truth. Can royalty 
long survive, represented by such a king? Is he your idea 
of a sceptre-bearer ? Do you suppose that Charlemagne or 
Philip Augustus or Francis I.or Henry IV. or Louis XIV. 
had his flabby flesh and hanging lips and dull eyes and 
halting gait? No; they were men. There was blood and 
nerve and sinew and vitality under their royal mantles. 
To preserve some species of animals, and even vegetables, 
in health and vigour, nature itself ordains an intermixture 
of species and diverse families. As grafting in the vege- 
table kingdom is the chief preserver of the goodness and 
beauty of the different species, soit is with man. Marriages 
between relatives is almost certain to result in the deterior- 
ation of individuals. Nature languishes and degenerates 
after several generations have been produced from the same 
blood. On the other hand, nature is vivified, regenerated, 
and strengthened when a foreign element is introduced 
into the line. Think of Henry III., the last of the Valois; 
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Gaston, the last of the Medicis, and Charles VI., the last 
of the Hapsburgs! The chief cause of their degeneracy 
was unquestionably due to the constant intermarriages in 
their families. Of the thirty-two great-great-great-grand- 
mothers and grandfathers of Louis XV., six were members 
of the house of Bourbon, five of the house of Medicis, 
eleven of the Austrian house of Hapsburg, three of the 
house of Savoy, and three of the house of Stuart. Subject 
the best dog in the world to such a test, and you will have 
a worthless cur. Jiow can we expect to resist such influ- 
ences, — we who are but men? What do you say to my 
theory, my dear doctor?” 

“T can only say that it frightehs me, and makes me feel 
even more certain that my place is by the king’s side.” 

Gilbert turned, and was moving towards the door, when 
Cagliostro stopped him. 

‘ Listen, Gilbert,” he said. ‘ You know that I love you, 
that I would endure torture to spare you pain. Well, let 
me give you one word of advice.” 

What is it?” 

‘Tf the king would save himself, he should leave France 
while there is yet time. Ina year, in six months, in three 
months perhaps, it will be too late.” 

“ Would you advise a soldier to desert his post because it 
would be dangerous for him to remain ?” 

“Tf the soldier were already surrounded and disarmed, so 
that there was no possibility of defending himself, and above 
all if, by risking his life, he should imperil the lives of half 
a million other men, I would certainly advise him to flee. 
You will give the king this same piece of advice some 
day, Gilbert, but it will be too late. Do not wait; tell him 
now. Do not wait until evening; tell him this very hour.” 

‘‘T am something of a fatalist, count, as you know. 
Come what may, as long as I have any influence with the 
king, the king will remain in France, and I shall remain 
with him. Farewell, count; we shall meet in the fray, 
and perhaps sleep side by side on the field of battle.” 
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“As you will,” murmured Cagliostro, ‘It has been said 
that no man, however clever he may be, can escape his 
evil destiny; I tried to find you in order to say this to 
you, and I have said it. You have listened; but my warn- 
ing, like Cassandra’s, has proved useless. Farewell.” 

‘‘Tell me, count,” said Gilbert, gazing searchingly at 
Cagliostro, ‘do you still claim, as you did in America, to 
be able to read a man’s future in his face? ” 

“Yes, as surely as you can trace the course of the planets 
in the firmament above, though the majority of men cousider 
them either immovable or erratic in their movements.” 

“Well, then — But wait, there is some one at the door.” 

‘‘That is true.” 

“Well, tell me the fate of this person who is now rap- 
ping at the door, whoever he may be. Tell me when and 
in what manuer he will die?” 

“So be it. Let us admit him ourselves.” 

Gilbert walked to the door at the farther end of the hall 
and threw it open. His heart throbbed wildly with sup- 
pressed excitement, though he told himself that it was 
absurd to attach any importance to this charlatanism. 

A tall, distinguished-looking man, with an expression 
of indomitable will imprinted upon his features, entered, 
casting a quick and rather anxious glance at Gilbert as he 
crossed the threshold. 

“Good day, marquis,” said Cagliostro. 

‘*Good day, baron.” 

Then, as Cagliostro noticed that the new-comer cast yet 
another glance at Gilbert, he said, “ Marquis, allow me to 
introduce Doctor Gilbert, a friend of mine. My dear 
Gilbert, the Marquis de Favras, one of my clients.” 

The two men bowed. Then, addressing the new-comert. 
the host added, — 

“Marquis, if you will have the kindness to step into the 
next room, I will be at your service in a second or two.” 

The marquis bowed a second time as he passed the two 
men on his way out of the room. 
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“Well?” demanded Gilbert. 

“Do you insist upon knowing what death the marquis 
will die? ” 

“Did you not promise to tell me?” 

A peculiar smile flitted across Cagliostro’s face. Then, 
after glancing around as if to satisfy himself that no one 
could overhear them, he asked, — 

“Did you ever see a nobleman hanged? ” 

“No.” 

“Tt is an unusual sight, but you will be in the Place de 
Gréve the day the Marquis de Favras is hanged.” 

Then, as he escorted Gilbert to the outer door, he 
added, — 

‘One moment, my friend. When you wish to see me 
privately, without being seen yourself and without seeing 
any one else, push this knob from right to left, and then 
down. Excuse this haste, but those who have not long to 
live must not be kept waiting.” 

He turned away, leaving Gilbert marvelling at this 
prophecy, which excited his astonishment without over- 
coming his incredulity. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE TUILERIES. 


MEANWHILE the king, queen, and other members of the 
royal family were continuing their journey to Paris; but 
their progress, retarded by their boisterous and unwieldy 
escort, — the guards marching afoot, the fishwives mounted 
on their horses, the market men and women riding on the 
gaily decorated canuon, the long line of deputies’ car- 
Tiages, and two or three hundred waggons loaded with 
wheat and flour, appropriated at Versailles, and covered 
with autumn leaves, — was so slow that the royal coach did 
not reach the gates of the city until six in the evening. 

During the journey the little dauphin became hungry, 
and asked for something to eat. The queen glanced around 
her. It might have seemed an easy matter to procure a 
little bread for him, for almost every man in the crowd 
had a loaf on the point of his bayonet; but the queen could 
not bear the idea of making such a request of these men, 
whom she regarded with such loathing. She looked for 
Gilbert, but he had followed Cagliostro; so she pressed 
the lad to her bosom, and said to him, with tears in her 
eyes, — 

“My child, I have no food to give you now; but wait 
until evening, perhaps we shall have some then.” 

The child pointed to the men who were carrying the 
loaves on their bayonets, and exclaimed, — | 

“Those people have some.” 

‘Yes; but itis theirs, not ours. They came to Versailles 
for it because — at least, so they say —- they have had none 
for three days.” 
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“For three days? They have had nothing to eat for 
three days?” 

“No, my child.” 

“Tn that case they must indeed be hungry,” said the 
boy; and, ceasing his complaints, he tried to go to sleep. 

Poor child of royalty! More than once before death 
Came, as come it did, he begged in vain for bread. 

At the city gates the procession again came to a halt, 
not to rest this time, but to celebrate their arrival. 

The fishwomen dismounted from their horses, — or 
Tather, from the horses of the guardsmen, — and the 
market men and women got down from the cannon, mak- 
ing the portentous character of their equipages frightfully 
apparent. 

Then they all formed a circle around the king’s coach, 
separating it entirely from the deputies and the National 
Guard, —an omen maybe, of what was to come. This 
ring, with the well-meant intention of manifesting its joy, 
sang and capered and danced and shouted, the women 
embracing the men, and the men pulling and dragging the 
women about in the roughest and coarsest manner. 

After a half hour of this singing and dancing in the 
mud, the crowd gave a resounding hurrah! and everybody 
who had a gun fired it in the air, without any concern 
about the bullets, which came down again an instant after- 
wards, splashing into the puddles of water like immense 
hailstones. 

The dauphin and his sister wept bitterly; they were so 
frightened they forgot all about their hunger. 

The procession then made its way along the quays to the 
Hotel de Ville, where the troops were formed into a hollow 
Bquare, to prevent any one not belonging to the royal 
household or the Assembly from entering the building. 

The queen saw Weber, her confidential servant and foster 
brother, trying to break through the line and enter the 
Hotel de Ville with her. She called to him, and he 
hastened to her. Seeing that the National Guard had the 
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place of honour that day, Weber, too, had arrayed himself 
in the same uniform, thinking this disguise might enable 
him to be of service to his royal mistress. 

“You can be of no assistance to me here, Weber,” 
said the queen, “but you can do me a valuable service 
elsewhere,”’ 

And where, madame?” 

“At the Tuileries, where no preparations have been 
made for our reception, and where we shall find neither 
bed nor food.” 

“That is a happy thought of yours, madame,” exclaimed 
the king. 

The queen had spoken in German; and the king, who 
understood German, but who did not speak that language, 
had replied in English. 

The people, too, had heard, but did not understand; and 
this foreign tongue, of which they had an in»s<inctive 
horror, created a murmur of dissatisfaction, which threat- 
ened to become a roar of anger, around the carriage, when 
the hollow square opened in front of the royal party and 
then closed in again behind it. 

Bailly, one of the prime favourites of the hour, — Bailly, 
whom we met on the king’s first journey, when bayonets, 
muskets, and cannon were concealed from view by flowers 
which were forgotten on this second journey, — Bailly was 
awaiting the king and queen at the foot of a throne hastily 
improvised for their reception, —a poorly constructed, 
shaky throne, that creaked loudly under the velvet that 
covered it, —a throne, in fact, well suited to such an 
occasion. 

The mayor’s words of welcome were almost precisely 
the same as on the former occasion. 

The king’s response was brief. 

“Tt is always with pleasure and confidence that I come 
among the people of my good city of Paris,” he said. 

The king spoke in a voice much weakened by fatigue 
and hunger. Bailly repeated the words in a much louder 
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tone, so that every one could hear; but, either intentionally 
or uDintentionally, he omitted the words “and confidence.” 

The queen noticed it; and she was not sorry, perhaps, 
to find an opportunity to give vent to her bitterness. 

‘*Pardon me, Monsieur Mayor,” she remarked, in a tone 
sufficiently loud for every one near her not to miss a single 
word or syllable; “either you did not hear correctly, or 
your memory is at fault. ‘The king said it is always 
with pleasure and confidence that he returns to the people 
of his good city of Paris. As many may feel inclined to 
doubt if he returns with pleasure at this present time, it 
would perhaps be well for them to know that he at least 
returns with confidence.” : 

She then ascended the steps of the throne, and seated her- 
self beside the king, to listen to the address of the electors. 

Meauwhile Weber, thanks to his uniform, had succeeded 
in making his way on horseback through the crowd to the 
Tuileries. This Royal Lodge of the Tuileries, as it 
was formerly called, built and temporarily occupied 
by Catherine de Medici, but afterwards abandoned by 
Charles IX., had been considered tor many years merely 
as a sort of appendage to the other royal palaces, and was 
now occupied exclusively by persons connected with the 
court, neither the king nor the queen having probably ever 
set foot in it before. 

Knowing the habits of the king and the queen, Weber 
selected the suite of apartments occupied by the Comtesse 
de la Marck and those belonging to Marshals de Noailles 
and Mouchy. 

Those occupied by Madame de Ja Marck had the advan- 
tage of being ready for the queen’s reception; Weber hav- 
ing purchased the furniture, linen, curtains, and carpets of 
the former occupant. 

About ten o’clock the sound of carriage wheels was 
heard in the courtyard. Everything was in readiness; and 
as he ran to receive his august employers, Weber called 
out to the other servants to serve supper at once. 

vor, t—4 
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The king, queen, Madame Royale, the dauphin, Madame 
Elizabeth, and Andrée entered, Monsieur de Provence hav- 
ing returned to the Luxembourg. 

The king glanced anxiously around; but seeing through 
the open door leading into an adjoining room a well-spread 
table, and hearing an usher announce almost at the same 
moment, ‘*His Majesty is served,” his face brightened. 

“Weber is a man of resources!” he exclaimed de- 
lightedly. ‘‘Say to him for me that I am much pleased 
with him.” 

“T will not fail to do so, sire,” responded the queen, 
with a sigh, as she followed tiie king into the dining-room. 

Covers had been laid for a]l the members of the party 
except Andrée; and the king was too hungry to notice this 
omission, — which was no slight, but strictly in accordance 
with the laws of court etiquette. The queen, however, 
whose quick eve nothing ever seemed to escape, perceived 
the fact at a glance, and said, — 

“The king will permit the Comtesse de Charny to sup 
with us? Is it not so, Sire?” 

“Why, certainly!” cried the king. ‘We are dining en 
famille to-day, and the countess is quite one of the family, 
you know.” 

“Am I to regard this as a command from the king?” 
asked the countess. 

“Not as a command, but merely as a request which the 
king makes to you.” 

“In that case, then, I will beg the queen to excuse me, 
as I am not hungty.” 

“You are not hungry?” cried the king, who could not 
understand how a person who had not eaten anything from 
ten o’clock in the morning until ten at night could fail to 
be hungry, especially after such a fatiguing day. 

“No, sire.” 

“Nor am I,” said the queen. 

“Nor I,” said Madame Elizabeth. 

“You all make a great mistake,” answered the king; 
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“for the condition of the rest of the body, and even of the 
mind as well, depends upon the condition of the stomach. 
Besides, this soup is perfect. Why is this the first time I 
ever tasted it?” 

‘Because you have a new cook, sire,—the cook of the 
Comtesse de la Marck, whose apartments we are now 
occupying.” 

“Ketain him in my service. Really, this Weber of 
yours is a most remarkable man, madame.” 

“Yes,” murmured the queen, sadly. ‘‘ What a pity it 
is that you cannot make him a Cabinet Minister!” 

The king did not hear, or did not wish to hear; but 
noticing that Andrée was still standing and that she 
looked very pale, he turned to her and said, “Though you 
are not hungry, 1 am sure you cannot deny that you are 
greatly fatigued; so I trust you will not refuse to rest, even 
if you refuse to eat.” ‘Then, addressing the queen, he 
added: “I beg you will give the Comtesse de Charny per- 
mission to retire. I trust the servants have not forgotten 
to prepare a chamber for her.” 

“Oh, sire! how can you trouble yourself about my 
comfort in such a time of distress?” exclaimed Andrée. 
** An arm-chair will suffice.” 

‘No, indeed. You slept very little last night, and you 
must have a good night’s rest. The queen not only needs 
all her own strength, but that of her friends as well.” 

Soon one of the footmen, who had gone out to make 
inquiries, returned and said: “ Monsieur Weber, knowing 
the great favour with which Madame la Comtesse is hon- 
oured by the queen, feels sure he has anticipated her 
Majesty’s wishes by reserving a chamber adjoining her 
Majesty’s for the countess.” 

The queen started as the thought occurred to her that, 
if there was but one chamber for the countess, there could 
consequentiy be but one chamber for the countess and the 
count. 

Andrée noted the start, slight as it was. No sensation 
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or emotion that one of these women experienced seemed to 
escape the other. 

“T will accept of it for to-night, and for to-night only, 
Inadame,” she said. ‘*The apartments of her Majesty are 
too contracted for me to be willing to have my lodgings 
here, at the expense of her comfort. There must be some 
little corner for me in a big palace like this.” 

‘You are right, countess,” said the king. ‘ The matter 
shall be attended to to-morrow, and you shall be lodged as 
comfortably as possible.” 

The countess bowed respectfully to the king, queen, and 
Madame Elizabeth, and left’ the room, preceded by a 
lackey. 

The king followed her with his eyes, his fork suspended 
in mid-air the while. 

“A charming creature truly!” he remarked. “How 
fortunate Comte de Charny was to find such a treasure at 
court!” 

The queen turned her face away to conceal her pallor, — 
not from the king, who would not have noticed it, but 
from Madame Elizabeth, who would certainly have been 
alarmed by it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE FOUR CANDLES. 


As soon as the children had finished eating, the queen 
asked permission to retire to her chamber. 

“Most assuredly, madame,” replied the king, “for you 
must be fatigued; but as you are certain to be hungry 
before morning, you had better have something prepared 
for you.” 

Once in her own room, the queen felt that she could 
breathe again. None of her women had followed her to 
Paris, as she had given them orders to remain at Versailles 
until they were sent for; so she looked about for a large 
sofa or arm-chair for herself, intending to put the children 
in the bed. 

The poor little dauphin was already asleep, but Madame 
Royale was not. In fact, had it been necessary, she could 
easily have kept awake all night. There was a good deal 
of the queen in Madame Royale. 

The queen stepped to a door; but as she was about to 
open it, she heard a slight sound on the other side. She 
listened, and heard it again. Bending, she looked through 
the keyhole, and saw Andrée kneeling in prayer. 

‘The queen retreated on tiptoe, with a strange expression 
on her face. 

Opposite this door was another; the queen opened it, 
and found herself in a warm, pleasant room, lighted by a 
shaded lamp, and containing two clean white beds. 

The heart of the queen melted within her, and a tear 
moistened her burning eyes. 

“Oh, Weber,” she murmured, “the queen told the king 
just now it was a pity he could not make you a Cabinet 
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Minister; but the mother feels that you deserve much more 
than that!” 

As the little dauphin was asleep, she wished to begin by 
putting Madame Royale to bed; but the latter, with the 
devotion she always displayed towards her mother, asked 
permission to assist her, so that she could retire sooner her- 
self. The queen smiled sadly at the idea that her daughter 
could think it possible for her to sleep after such a day 
and night of anguish and humiliation; but she said noth- 
ing, and they put the dauphin to bed. Then Madame 
Royale, according to her usual habit, knelt at the foot of 
her bed to pray. 

She remained there a long time motionless. The queen 
waited. 

“Tt seems to me your prayer is longer than usual to-night, 
Theresa,” remarked the queen, when her daughter arose. 

“That is because my brother, poor child, fell asleep 
without saying his; so I said his after mine, so that there 
might be nothing lacking in our petition to God.” 

The queen pressed the young princess to her heart, and 
after the child was in bed the mother remained standing 
beside her couch, motionless as a statue of Maternity, until 
she saw the young girl’s eyes close, and felt the hand that 
clasped hers relax in slumber; tlien, dropping a soft kiss 
upon the sleeping brow of the future martyr, she returned 
to her own room. 

This room was lighted by a candclabrum containing four 
candles. It stood upon a table which was covered with a 
red cloth. | 

The queen seated herself in front of this table, and, pla- 
cing her elbows upon it, she rested her drooping head upon 
her clenched hands. In this position she could see nothing 
but the red covering on the table in front of her, and two 
or three times she shook her head, ‘as if the bloody hue 
was distasteful to her. 

As she sat there, her whole life passed before her mental 
vision as if in a moving panorama. 
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She recollected that she was born on the 8th of November, 
the day of the great Lisbon earthquake, which destroyed 
more than fitty thousand people, and demolished two hun- 
dred churches. 

She recollected that in Strasburg, the first French 
chamber in which she slept was hung with tapestry that 
represented the Massacre of the Innocents, and that in the 
dim and flickering light of the night-lamp it seemed to her 
that blood was flowing from the poor babes’ wounds, and 
that the faces of their murderers assumed such a demoniacal 
expression that she became terrified and shrieked for help, 
and gave orders that they should depart at dawn from a 
city which had left her such a hideous memory of her first 
night spent in Irance. 

She remembered, too, that while continuing her journey 
towards Paris she had stopped at the mansion of Baron de 
Taverney, where she met for the first time that wretch 
Cagliostro, who had exerted such a terrible influence over 
her destiny since through the affair of the necklace, and 
who, on the occasion of their first meeting, had shown her 
in a vessel of water a new and awful machine, and at its 
base a head severed from the body,—and that face and 
head were hers. 

She remembered, too, that when Madame Lebrun painted 
that charming portrait of her as a young, beautiful, and 
still happy wife, she had represented her — inadvertently, 
of course; still, the omen was a terrible one — in the very 
same attitude as that of Henrietta of England, wife of 
Charles I., in her portrait. 

She recalled, too, that, on the day she entered Versailles 
for the first time, and, alighting from the carriage, set 
foot upon the floor of the Marble Court, in which she had 
witnessed such scenes of violence the evening previous, 
almost simultaneously a tremendous clap of thunder shook 
the palace, preceding such a terrific flash of lightning that 
even the Maréchal de Richelieu, who was not a man to 
be easily frightened, shook his head and exclaimed: “A 
bad omen!” — art 
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As all these things recurred to her mind, a red mist, 
which seemed to grow thicker and thicker, swam before 
her eyes. The room, too, seemed to become so much 
darker that the queen looked up to ascertain the cause, 
and perceived that one of the candles had gone out, with- 
out any apparent reason. 

As the queen gazed at the candelabrum in astonishment, 
it seemed to her that the light of the next candle was 
becoming fainter, —that the white flame gradually turned 
red, and then blue. Then it became thinner and longer, 
then it wavered an instant, as if agitated by an invisible 
breath, and then went out. 

The queen watched the expiring efforts of the candle 
with haggard eyes and heaving breast, drawing nearer 
and nearer to the flame as the light became dimmer and 
dimmer. When it went out altogether, she sank back in 
her arm-chair, closed her eyes, and pressed her hands 
to her brow, on which the perspiration stood in big 
drops. 

She remained in this attitude ten minutes ot more; and 
when she opened her eyes again she perceived with positive 
terror that the flame of the third candle was beginning to 
change, as the others had done. 

She tried to make herself believe that it was all a dream, 
and that she was only the victim of an hallucination; she 
attempted to rise, but she seemed to be chained to her 
chair. She tried to call her daughter, but her voice died 
in her throat; she tried to turn her head away, but her 
eyes would remain fixed upon that third flickering candle, 
in spite of all her efforts. At last the third candle began 
to change colour as the other two had done, then grew pale, © 
then became longer and longer, swayed from right to left, 
then from left to right, and then went out. 

Her very terror seemed to restore the power of speech 
to the unhappy queen, and she tried to regain her failing 
courage with its aid. 

“T am not disturbed in the least by what has happened 
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to these three candles,” she exclaimed aloud; ‘‘but if the 
fourth should go out like the others, oh, woe is me!” 

Suddenly, without the warning the others had given by 
a change of colour, without any tendency to elongation, 
without any flickering, but as if touched by the wing of a 
passing bird, the fourth candle went out. 

The queen uttered a terrible cry, sprang up, turned 
around and around, beating the air with her hands, and 
then fell senseless upon the floor. 

As she fell, a door opened, and Andrée, clad in a white 
cambric dressing-gown, appeared upon the threshold. On 
seeing the queen lying there like one dead, she stepped 
back, as if her first impulse had been to retire again; but, 
controlling herself almost instantly, she came quickly for- 
ward, lifted the queen in her arms, and, with a display of 
strength of which no one would have supposed her capable, 
carried her to the bed, guided only by the light of the two 
candles in the adjoining chamber. Then, drawing a bottle 
of simelling-salts from her pocket, she applied it to Marie 
Antoinette’s nostrils. 

Gradually the queen began to show signs of returning 
consciousness. She shivered, and sighed heavily once or 
twice, then opened her eyes. Recollecting what had 
occurred, and remembering the terrible omen, it was with 
a feeling of indescribable relief she realised that a woman 
was near her; and, flinging an arm around Andrée’s neck, 
She cried, “Oh, protect me! Save me!” 

“You need no protector, a8 you are in the midst of 
friends,” replied Andrée. 

‘* The Comtesse de Charny!” exclaimed the queen, re- 
leasing Andrée so suddenly that the movement was almost 
a repulse. 

Neither the motion nor the sentiment that prompted 
it escaped Andrée’s notice; but she remained perfectly 
motionless, as well as impassive. 

‘Does the queen desire me to assist her in undressing ?” 
she asked calmly. 
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“No, countess; I can undress without any assistance. 
Go back to your room; you must feel the need of sleep.” 

“T will return to my room, not to sleep, madame, but to 
watch over your Majesty’s slumbers.” 

And, bowing low to the queen, she retired to her room 
with a slow and stately step. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE ROAD TO PARIS. 


THAT very Same evening an exciting occurrence disturbed 
the quiet of Abbé Fortier’s school for boys. 

Sebastian Gilbert had disappeared about six o’clock, and 
at midnight he had not been found, though Abbé Fortier 
and his sister, Alexandrine Fortier, had searched for him 
every where. 

The servants could give no information concerning his 
whereabouts; but Aunt Angelica, on leaving the church, 
where she had gone about eight o’clock to arrange the 
chairs, saw him run up the uarrow street between the 
church and the prison, and then start towards that part of 
the park known as the Parterre. 

This report only increased the abbé’s anxiety, however. 
He was well aware of the strange hallucinations which 
sometimes took possession of Gilbert, especially when the 
person he called his mother appeared to him; and more 
than once during their walks, when he saw the lad rush 
off into the woods, he had feared the boy would disappear 
from sight altogether, and had sent the best runners in 
school in pursuit of him. 

Aunt Angelica was right; it was Sebastian Gilbert she 
had seen running by in the twilight, and making straight 
for the Parterre. From the Parterre he had gone to the 
Pheasant Park, and after leaving the. Pheasant Park, he 
darted up the narrow lane leading to Haramont. In three 
quarters of an hour he had reached that village. 

It is an easy matter to guess his motive. He was in 
search of Pitou. 
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Unfortunately, Pitou had left the village just as Gilbert 
entered it; but the latter, being ignorant of this fact, went 
straight to the cottage. 

There was no one in the house; but the door was un- 
fastened, for Pitou never thought it necessary to lock a 
door, whether the house was occupied or not. 

Sebastian was as familiar with the cottage as if it had 
been his own: so he found the flint and steel, lighted a 
candle, and waited; but he was too excited to wait quietly, 
or indeed to wait long. 

He walked to and fro from the fireplace to the door, 
and from the door to the corner of the street; then, seeing 
no one coming, like Sister Ann, he hurried back to the 
house to ascertain if Pitou had not returned there in the 
meantime. 

At last, seeing how time was passing, he went to a table, 
where he found pen, ink, and paper. 

On the topmost sheet of paper were inscribed the names 
and ages of the thirty-three men composing the Haramont 
division of the National Guard, and commanded by Pitou. 

Sebastian laid this sheet carefully to one side. Upon 
the second he wrote as follows: — 


‘(My Dear Pitou, —I came here to tell you that I overheard 
a conversation about a week ago between the abbé and the vicar 
of Villers-Cottercts. It seems that the abbé is iu communicatiun 
with some of the Parisian aristocracy, and he told the vicar that 
preparations for a counter-revolution were being made at Versailles. 

‘This news, and what we heard in regard to the events that fol- 
lowed the banquet, made me feel very uneasy in regard to my 
father, but what I heard this evening has alarmed me still more. 

‘The vicar came to see the abbé again, and as J felt s0 anxious 
about my father, Ithought there was no great harm in playing 
eavesdropper after what I heard the other day. 

“Tt seeins, my dear Pitou, that the people went out to Versailles 
and killed a good many persons, and among them was Monsieur 
George de Charny. 

‘'The abbé added: ‘let us speak low, so as not to alarm little 
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Gilbert, whose father was at Versailles, and may have been killed 
with the others.’ 

“You can very readily understand that I did not stop to listen 
any longer. . 

“T slipped out of my hiding-place, made my escape through the 
garden, and came here as fast as my legs could carry me, to beg you 
to take me to Paris, — a thing Iam sure you would do very willingly, 
if you were here. 

‘' But as you are not, and as you may not return for some time, 
T am too anxious to wait; so I shall start alone. 

‘* Youu need not be troubled about me. Iknowthe way. Besides, 
I have two crowns left of the muney my father gave me; sol can 
hire a seat in the first vehicle I meet on the rvad. 


“P.§. I have made my letter rather long, in order that I might 
explain the cause of my departure, and also because I have been in 
hopes all the time that you would return before I finished it. 

Tt is finished now; you have not returned, sol must start. Fare- 
well, or, rather, av revoir. If no misfortune has befallen my father, 
and if he is in no danger, I shall return at once. If he is in danger, 
I am determined to remain with him. 

‘Relieve Abbé Fortier’s mind in regard to me; but don’t do it 
until to-morrow, when it will be too late for him to overtake me. 

‘It is very evident that you are pot coming, so I will start. Once 
more, au revoir.” 


Thereupon Sebastian, knowing Pitou’s economical 
habits, extinguished the candle and went his way. 

He had grown a good deal since we saw him last, and 
was now a rather pale lad about fifteen years of age, some- 
what delicate in appearance, and a little nervous for one 
of his years, but almost a man in his feelings and ambi- 
tions, as well as in maturity of judgment. 

He started off briskly in the direction of Largny, which 
soon became visible ‘‘in the pale light that falls from the 
stars,” as Corneille expresses it, and, passing through that 
village, soon reached the long ravine which extends from 
there to Vauciennes, where he took the main road, walking 
on more tranquilly now that he found himself on the 
king’s highway. 
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True, he slackened his pace a little further on, when he 
came to a hill; but this was doubtless due to the fact that 
a few yards further on the road divided. 

On reaching this spot, he suddenly halted. When he 
came from Paris, he had not noticed which road he took 
at this point; so he had no idea which road to take on 
returning. 

Was it the one to the left, or to the right? ‘The roads 
diverged rapidly and visibly; so if he made a mistake, he 
would go a loug way out of his course before morning. 

He looked around in the hope of seeing something by 
which he could determine the route he had formerly 
travelled; but this clue, which would probably have failed 
him even in the daytime, could not possibly be detected in 
the darkness. 

Much discouraged, he had seated himself at the intersec- 
tion of the roads, partly to rest, partly to reflect, when he 
fancied he heard the ring of horses’ hoofs on the road 
behind him. 

The sound came nearer and nearer, and presently two 
horsemen became distinctly visible even in the dim light 
that pervaded the landscape. One man was riding three 
or four yards in advance of the other, so Sebastian very 
sensibly concluded that the first man was the master, the 
second his servant, and jumped up to speak to the first 
horseman; but he, seeing a person suddenly spring out 
upon him from the roadside, imagined that some danger 
threatened him, and Sebastian saw his hand seek his 
holster. 

“JT am no thief, sir,” the boy cried hastily; ‘‘I am only 
a lad on my way to Paris in search of my father. I don’t 
know which of these roads to take, and you will do mea 
great favour if you will tell me.” 

The youthful ring in the speaker’s voice, which seemed 
not altogether unfamiliar to the rider, and his well-chosen 
words, made such an impression that the horseman, in 
spite of his evident haste, checked his steed. 
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“Monsieur le Vicomte, don’t you see that this is young 
Sebastian Gilbert, who attends Abbé Fortier’s school?” 
asked the lackey, who had just come up. “The same lad 
who often comes with Pitou to Mademoiseile Catherine’s 
farm.” 

“Ts this really you, Sebastian? ” 

‘Yes, Monsieur Isidore,” replied the lad. who, by this 
time, had recognised the rider perfectly. 

“Well, my young friend, tell me how it happens that I 
find you alone on the road at this hour of the night?” 

‘tT have told you already, Monsieur Isidore; 1 am on my 
way to Paris to find out if my father has been killed, or if 
he is still alive.” 

‘Alas! my poor boy, I am going to Paris for a similar 
reason; only there is no possibility of doubt in my case.” 

“Yes, I know. Your brother—” 

“One of my brothers — my brother — George was killed 
at Versailles yesterday morning. As our situations are so 
nearly identical, we had better keep together. You must 
be in as much of a hurry to reach Paris as I am.” 

‘Yes, yes, monsieur!” 

‘You cannot make the journey afoot.” 

‘fT could very easily, but it would take too long; so I 
intend to hire a seat in the next vehicle I find going in the 
same direction.” 

‘But if you should not happen to find one?” 

“* T shall go afoot.” 

“You can do better than that, my dear boy. Jump up 
behind my lackey.” 

Sebastian withdrew his hand from Isidore’s grasp. 

“T thank you, Monsieur le Vicomte,” he said politely, 
but coldly. 

Isidore saw that he had offended the high-spirited lad, 
and added hastily, — 

“Or rather, now I come to think of it, jump up on his 
horse, and he can rejoin us in Paris. He can easily ascer- 
tain where I am by inquiring at the Tuileries.” 
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“Thank you, but I will not deprive you of his services,” 
replied Sebastian, in a softer voice, for he appreciated the 
delicacy of this proposal. 

The preliminaries of peace being arranged, a little per- 
suasion was all that was needed, however. 

“T believe we can do still better than that, Sebastian. 
Jump up behind me. Itis almost morning now. By ten 
o’clock we sha)l be in Dammartin, —that is about half- 
way. When we reach that town we will leave the two 
horses there in Baptiste’s care, and hire a post-chaise to 
take us to Paris. That is exactly what I intended to do, 
so I shall not make any change in my plans on your 
account.” 

‘*Ts this really true, Monsieur Isidore? ” 

“Upon my word of honour it is.” 

“Then —” The boy still hesitated, though he was 
dying to accept. 

“Jump down, Baptiste, and assist monsieur to mount.” 

“Thanks, but that is not necessary, Monsieur Isidore,” 
said Sebastian, springing up lightly behind the young 
viscount. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE APPARITION. 


THE three continued their journey on horseback as far as 
Dammartin, as they lad planned. Arriving there about 
ten o’clock, they all felt the need of something to eat, and 
it was also necessary to secure a post-chaise and horses. 
By noon they had breakfasted, and the horses and post- 
chaise were waiting at the door; but as they were subjected 
to several vexatious delays en route, it was half-past four 
when they reached the barrier, and fully five o’clock when 
they reached the Tuileries. 

Even then they were obliged to wait some time before 
they could secure an interview with Lafayette, who had 
charge of the guards, and who, having made himself 
responsible to the Assembly for the king’s safety, guarded 
the monarch with infinite care. 

Sebastian had begged to be taken to the lodgings on the 
Rue Saint-Honoré formerly occupied by his father; but 
Isidore had reminded him that as Doctor Gilbert was one 
of the king’s physicians, the king would be sure to know 
exactly where he might be found. 

A certain amount of court etiquette had already been 
established at the Tuileries, though the royal family had 
only arrived there the evening before, and Isidore was 
conducted up the staircase of Honour and into a large salon 
hung with green, and dimly lighted by two candelabra. 

The rest of the palace was so dark that one was obliged 
to grope one’s way about; for, it having been occupied by 
private individuals, there were none of the large chandeliers 
which usually illuminate royal abodes. 
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In about ten minutes the usher returned with the infor- 
mation that the Comte de Charny was with the queen. 
Doctor Gilbert had not been seen for some time, but 1t was 
quite probable, though not at all certain, that he was with 
the king, as the latter’s valet said his Majesty was closeted 
with his physician; though, as the king had four assistant 
physicians besides lus regular one, he could not say posi- 
tively whether the one now with his Majesty was Doctor 
Gilbert or not. If it proved to be Doctor Gilbert, he 
would be notitied that some one was waiting to see him in’ 
the anteroom when he left the royal chamber. 

Sebastian breathed freely oice again; he had nothing to 
fear, — his father was alive and well. 

Just then the door opened and an usher called out, — 

“Monsieur le Vicomte de Charny.” 

‘Tam he,” responded Isidore, stepping forward. 

“The queen grants you an audicnee.” 

‘You will wait for me, will you not, Sebastian? that is, 
unless Doctor Gilbert himself comes for you. MNemember, 
I am responsible to your father for you.” 

Isidore followed the usher, and Sebastian resumed his 
Seat upon the sofa. 

Relieved of all fear concerning his father, and feeling 
sure the doctor would forgive him for coming to Paris 
without permission, as he could not fail to regard the 
journey as a proof of filial devotion on his son’s part, his 
thoughts reverted to the abbé and Pitou, and to the anxiety 
his flight must have caused them, and he began to wonder 
why, with all the delays they had encountered on the 
road, Pitou had not overtaken them before they reached 
Paris. 

By a very natural sequence of ideas, when he thought of 
Pitou he thought of his usual surroundings, —that is to 
say, of the gigantic trees, the shady paths and dim vistas 
of the forest in which so much of his time was spent. 

He thought, too, of the beautiful lady he had seen so 
often in his dreams, —and once, at least,so he believed, in 
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reality, while walking through the forest of Satory, where 
she dashed by him in a magnificent open carriage drawn by 
two superb horses. He recollected, too, the deep emotion 
the sight of her always excited even in his dreams, and 
murmured under his breath, — 

‘'My mother! my mother! my mother! ” 

Suddenly the door which had closed behind Isidore 
opened again; but this time it was a woman’s form that 
appeared, and it corresponded so exactly with the one 
which was then engrossing his thoughts that the vision 
seemed to become suddenly imbued with life. But judge 
of his astonishment when he became convinced that he 
not only saw before him the idol of his dreams, but the 
proud beauty of Satory. 

He sprang up, his lips quivered, his eyes grew big with 
wonder, the pupils dilated, and his chest heaved with 
emotion. 

The lady moved on proudly, majestically, almost dis- 
dainfully, without paying the slightest attention to him; 
but in spite of her apparent calmness, a close observer 
would have known that she was in a state of intense nerv- 
ous irritation, by her knitted brows, extreme pallor, and 
laboured breathing. 

She crossed the room and opened a door directly opposite 
that by which she had entered This door led into the 
corridor, and Sebastian suddenly realised that in another 
moment she would have escaped him. He darted after 
her; but the corridor was dark, and he feared he should 
lose sight of her; but, hearing footsteps behind her, she 
turned her head. Sebastian uttered a low cry of joy. It 
was she. 

The lady had just reached the top of the staircase when 
she saw the lad rushing after her with outstretched arms, 
and, unable to understand the meaning of this pursuit, she 
turned, and began to descend the stairs with all possible 
speed. . 

“Madame, oh, madame!” cried the youth, imploringly. 
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The voice sent a strange thrill through the woman’s 
entire being. An emotion, half sad, half ecstatic, filled 
her heart; but, unable to comprehend either the appeal or 
the emotion it excited, she quickened her pace still more, 
until her descent became almost a flight. But she was not 
tar enough in advance of the boy to escape him. In fact, 
they reached the foot of the stairs almost at the same time. 

The lady darted into the courtyard, where a carriage 
Was awaiting her. A servant was holding the door open 
when she appeared. She sprang into it, but before the 
door could be closed, Sebastian was on the step, and seiz- 
ing a fold of the lady’s dress, kissed it passionately, again 
exclaiming beseechingly, — 

“Madame, oh, madame! ” 

The young woman gazed at the lad who had frightened 
her so a moment before, and in softer tones than she was 
wont to use, she asked, — 

“Why do yourun after me? What do you want with 
me?” 

“T want to see you! I want to kiss you!” panted the 
boy. Then, so low that only the lady could hear, he added: 
“IT want to call you mother! ” 

The lady uttered a cry, aud, taking the boy’s face in her 
two hands, she pressed a warm kiss upon his forehead. 
Then, as if fearing some one would come and rob her of 
the child she had just found, she pulled him into the car- 
riage and closed the door herself; then, lowering the window 
only just long enough to utter the words, she cried, — 

‘Home! Number nine, Rue Cog-Héron, the first gate- 
way from the corner of the Rue Platriére.” 

Then, again turning to the lad, — 

“What is your pame?” she asked. 

‘ Sebastian.” 

“Come here, Sebastian, here to my heart!” 

Then sinking back, half fainting, she murmured, — 

‘This strange feeling, what is it? Can it be what people 


call happiness? ” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
ANDREE’S HOME. 


So her child, — for the mother’s heart never doubted for an 
instant that this was her child, —the child who had been 
torn from her one terrible night, a night of anguish and 
humiliation; this child whose abductor had disappeared, 
leaving no trace behind him save a footprint in the snow; 
this child for whom she had searched in vain, and whom 
her brother had crossed the ocean to find; this child for 
whom she had mourned fifteen long years, and whom she 
had despaired of ever seeing again, though at first she 
cursed and detested him so that she was not even glad to 
hear his first wail; this child, when she was least expect- 
ing it, had been restored to her as by a miracle! By a 
miracle, too, he had recognised her, pursued her in his 
turn, and called her mother; this child she held to her 
heart and pressed to her breast. Here was a child who, 
without having seen or known her, nevertheless loved her 
with a filial love. 

There must be, then, an all-wise, beneficent, and over- 
ruling Providence that guided the affairs of men. The 
universe was not ruled by mere chance and fatality. 

“Number nine, Rue Cog-Héron,” had been Andrée’s 
order. 

A strange coincidence it was, indeed, that brought this 
child back after fourteen years to the same house in which 
he had first seen the light, and from which he had been 
stolen by his father. 

This house, purchased many years before by the elder 
Taverney, when his circumstances improved by reason of 
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the favour with which the queen honoured his family, had 
been kept by Philippe de Taverney, and was cared tor by 
an old concierge, whom the former owners seemed to have 
sold with the house, which now served as a stopping-place 
for the young baron when he returned from his travels, or 
for his sister when she spent a few days in Laris. 

So, after the night spent at the Tuileries, Andrée sent a 
servant to the house on the Rue Cog-Héron, with orders 
to have the pavilion, consisting of a small reception-room, 
dining-room, parlour, and bed-room, prepared for her occu- 
pancy; for she was resolved to hold herself as much aloof 
as possible from the rival who kept her sorrows ever in 
her mind. 

She excused herself to the queen for not retaining the 
room assigned to her, on the plea that her Majesty should 
have one of her ladies of the bed-chamber near her, instead 
of one who was uot specially attached to her person, and 
that the apartments allotted to the queen were so few in 
number that she, Andrée, felt that she had no right to 
monopolise one. 

The queen did not insist upon retaining Andrée, or at 
least she insisted no more than courtesy required; so the 
countess had arranged to Icave the Tuileries at five o’clock 
that same afternoon, and it was with that intention she 
was proceeding to the carriage, ordered for her in advance, 
when Sebastian followed and made himself known to her. 

Everything seemed to combine in her favour that even- 
ing, in fact, for she had a house of her own at her disposal, 
where she could give free vent to her maternal affection 
without having a single looker-on or eavesdropper to fear; 
so it was with a feeling of very natural delight that she 
gave the address which has necessitated this slight digres- 
sion on the part of the author. 

It was six o’clock when the carriage drew up in front of 
the pavilion. Andrée did not wait for the driver to leave 
the box, but opened the door herself. Giving the coach- 
man nearly double his fare, she hastened into the house, 
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holding her son tightly by the hand. Not until she 
reached the parlour did she pause. 

The room was lighted only by the fire in the grate and 
two candles burning on the mantel. Andrée seated herself 
on a small sofa, and drew her son down beside her. 

“Oh, my child, my child!” she exclaimed. “And here! 
Only to think of it, here!” 

“What do you mean, mother?” 

“T mean, my child, that you were born here in this very 
room fifteen years ago, and I bless the name of the merciful 
God who has restored you to me so miraculously after 
these many years.” 

“Yes, miraculously indeed,” replied Sebastian, ‘for if 
I had not feared for my father’s life, I should not have 
started alone and by night to Paris; I should not have 
been in doubt as to which road to take; I should not 
have questioned Monsieur Isidore de Charny as he rode 
by, and he would not have offered to take me to Paris with 
him, nor have brought ine to the Tuileries, where I saw 
and recognised you.” 

On heuring Sebastian utter the words, ‘If I had not 
feared for my father’s life,” 1¢ seemed to Andrée as if a 
dagger had pierced her heart, and she threw back her head 
and gasped for breath; but when she heard her son say 
that it was Monsieur Isidore de Charny who had brought 
him to Paris, and subsequently to the Tuileries, she experi- 
enced a feeling of intense relief, for it seemed, indeed, to 
be nothing short of a miracle that Sebastian had been 
restored to her through her husband’s brother. 

‘You have explained your presence in Paris,” Andrée 
exclaimed suddenly, after a short silence, “but you have 
not explained your recognition of me, nor your chase after 
me, nor how you came to call me mother.” 

‘‘How can I explain these things?” replied Sebastian, 
gazing at Andrée with an expression of unutterable love. 

‘‘But something seemed to whisper to you as I passed, 
“Child, that is your mother!’ did it not?” 
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“Yes; my heart.” 

‘Your heart?” 

‘*Listen, mother; I have something strange to tell you. 
I have known you for ten years, mother.” 

Andrée started violently. 

‘tT often had strange dreams, which my father called hal- 
lucinations, and in these dreams I have seen you again and 
again. When I was a child, and when I played with the 
village children, my feelings and impressions were exactly 
like theirs; but as soon as I left the village and entered 
the forest, I seemed to hear strange sounds and voices. I 
heard a gown rustle past ine; sometimes I even stretched 
out my hands to grasp it, but clutched only the empty air; 
sometimes I saw a vague and shadowy form gliding along 
before me, —the form of a woman, who seemed to beckon 
me on into the dim recesses of the forest. I followed her 
with outstretched arms, as mute as herself; for when I 
tried to speak, I could not utter a sound. I hastened on 
and on, without ever heing able to overtake her, until the 
same power that had made her presence known to me gave 
the signal for her departure. Then the phantom gradually 
faded away; but she seemed to grivve over our enforced 
separation as much as I did, for she gazed after me wist- 
fully as she vanished, while I, overcome by exhaustion 
when no longer sustained by her presence, fell prone to 
the earth.” 

This double life, these vivid dreams, too much resem- 
bled those that Andrée herself had experienced, for her not 
to recognise herself in her son. 

“My poor boy!” she exclaimed, pressing him fondly to 
her heart; ‘it was in vain that human hatred and rancour 
tried to separate us. God was bringing us together with- 
out my even suspecting it. But I, less fortunate than 
yourself, saw you neither in my dreains nor in my waking 
moments; although when I passed you in the Green Salon, 
I felt a strange thrill through my entire being, and when 
you called me mother, I almost fainted at your touch, 
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‘‘“Mother, mother, mother!” repeated Sebastian, three 
times, as if to console her for not having heard this sweet 
name uttered for so long a time. 

“Yes, yes, your mother,’ replied the countess, with 
inexpressible fondness. 

‘And now we have found each other at last, we will 
never separate again. Promise me thut.” 

Andrée gave a violent start, Absorbed in the present, 
she had almost forgotten the past, and had not even 
thought of the future. 

‘How I wonld bless you if you could achieve such 
a miracle, my poor child,” she murmured with a sigh. 

‘Leave it to me, and I will,” responded Sebastian, 
confidently. 

c How ? 3 

“T do not know the causes that have separated you from 
my father —” 

Andrée turned pale. 

“But however grave these differences may be, my tears 
and entreaties will efface them.” 

‘‘ Never! never!” exclaimed Andrée, shaking her 
head. 

“Listen!” urged Sebastian. “My father is devoted to 
me. I will prepare him for a meeting with you; I will 
tell him how happy you have made me, and some day I will 
take you to him and say, ‘Here she is! See, father. how 
beautiful she is.’ ”’ 

Andrée pushed the lad from her almost roughly. 

‘“ Never, never!” she repeated. And this time her tone 
was a Menace, and her face was ghastly in its pallor. 

The lad recoiled in bis turn. 

“And why do you refuse to see my father,” be asked, 
almost sullenly. 

“Why ! you ask me why?’ 

Yes,” replied Sebastian, “I ask you why.” 

«Then I will tell you,” answered Andrée, unable longer to 
control the tempest of wrath that was raging in her heart. 
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“Tt is because your father is an infamous wretch, — 
a villain of the deepest dye.” 

Sebastian sprang up from the sofa and confronted Andrée. 

“You say this of my father, madame!” he exclaimed, “‘ of 
my father, that is, of Doctor Gilbert, who reared me so ten- 
derly, and to whom I am indebted for everything, — the 
parent I have ever known! — for I was mistaken, madame, 
you are not my mother.” 

He started towards the door, but Andrée stopped him. 

“Listen!” she exclaimed. ‘ You do not know; you do 
not understand ; you cannot judge!” 

‘‘No; but I can feel, and I feel that I do not love you any 
longer.” 

Andrée uttered a cry of despair. 

But at that same instant a sound outside made her 
forget this crushing blow for a moment. The sound was 
caused by the opening of the outer gate, and by a carriage 
which had evidently stopped before the door. 

‘‘ Wait,” whispered Andrée; “wait, and be silent! ” 

The frightened lad obeyed. 

The door of the antechamber opened, and footsteps were 
heard approaching the sa/on. 

Andrée stood silent and motionless, her eyes fixed upon 
the door, pale and cold as a statue of Suspense. 

‘Whom shall I announce ?”’ the voice of the old porter 
was heard to say. 

“The Comte de Charny, and ask if madame will do me 
the honour to receive me.” 

‘‘Tnto that room, child, into that room! He must not 
see you! He must not even know of your existence! ” 
exclaimed Andrée, in a hoarse whisper. 

She pushed the frightened lad into the adjoining room; 
then, as she was about to close the door upon him, she 
gasped,— 

‘Remain there. When he goes, I will tell you all. No, 
no; no more of that! I will embrace you, and you will 
know that I am indeed your mother.” 
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Sebastian replied only by a sort of moan. 

Just then the door of the salon opened, and the old con- 
clerge, cap in hand, delivered the message intrusted to him. 
Behind him, in the dim light, Andrée’s quick eye discerned 
the shadowy outlines of a human form. 

‘Show the Comte de Charny in,” she said, in the firmest 
tones she could command, 

The porter stepped back, and the count, bowing low, 
appeared upon the threshold. 
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CHAPTER X. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


In mourning for his brother, killed only two days before, 
the Comte de Charny was dressed entirely in black. His 
mourning, too, like that of Hamlet, was not confined to his 
sombre garments, but extended to the ininost depths of his 
heart, and his pale face testitied to the tears he had shed 
and the grief he had endured. 

The countess saw all this in one swift glance. Hand- 
some faces are never so handsome as after a shower of 
tears, and never had Charny looked so handsome. 

She closed her eyes for an instant, throwing back her 
head as if to inhale a long breath, and pressing her hand 
upon her heart, which throbbed almost to bursting. 

When she opened her eyes again, —it was barely a 
second after she had closed them,— Charny was still stand. 
ing in the same place. 

Andrée’s gesture and look asked so plainly why he had 
not come in that he said, as if in response to the gesture 
and glance, — 

“T was awaiting your permission, madame.” 

He took a step forward. 

“Am I to dismiss Monsieur le Comte’s carriage ? ” asked 
the concierge. 

A strange gleam darted from the count’s eyes. Andrée 
closed hers again for an instant, as if dazzled by it, but 
stood absolutely immovable, as if she had not even heard 
the question or seen the look. 

Charny sought in vain in the face of this living statue 
for some clue to the answer he was expected to give; then, 
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as the sudden tremor which seemed to pass over Andrée 
was quite as likely to arise from a desire that he should 
go away as that he should remain, he replied, — 

“Tell the coachman to wait.” 

The door closed, and for the first time, probably, since 
their marriage, the count and countess found themseives 
alone together. 

It was the count who first broke the silence. 

‘Pardon me, madame, but is my presence an intrusion ? 
My carriage is at the door, and I can go as I came.” 

‘No, monsieur,”’ replied Andrée, quickly. ‘Quite the 
contrary. I knew that you were safe and well, but I am 
none the less glad to see you again after the events of 
the last few days.” 

‘“You have done me the honour to inquire about me then, 
madame ?” 

“Most assuredly. Yesterday and this morning I heard 
you were at Versailles. This evening, they told me, you 
were with the queen.” 

Did these last words contain a covert reproach, or were 
they innocently uttered ? 

The count, not knowing exactly what to think, was silent 
for an instant; but after an almost imperceptible interval, 
he said: ‘‘A sorrowful duty detained me at Versailles yes- 
terday and to-day, madame; and a duty I consider equally 
sacred, in the situation in which the queen is now placed, 
led me to request an interview with her Majesty as soon 
as I arrived in Paris.” 

Andrée tried in vain to grasp the full meaning of the 
count’s concluding words; then, feeling that she ought 
at least to make some response to his first remark, she 
said, — 

‘Yes, monsieur, yes. I have heard of the terrible loss 
you have sustained, and —” 

‘ Yes, madame, it is, as you say, a terrible lossto me. My 
sole consolation is the thought that poor George died, as Isi- 
lore will die, and as I shall probably die, — doing his duty.” 
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The words, “as I shall probably die,” touched Andrée 
deeply. 

‘Ab, monsieur, do you really believe that things are 
in such a desperate condition that more lves must be 
sacrificed to appease the wrath of Heaven ? ” 

‘““T believe, madame, that the monarchy is doomed; and 
if it is to fall, I think that those who have participated in 
its splendour should go down with it.” 

‘That is true, and when that day comes, believe me, you 
will find others who, like yourself, will be capable of any 
sacrifice.” 

‘“ You have given too many proofs of your devotion in 
the past for any one — myself, least of all—to doubt that 
devotion in the future. Perhaps I have inuch less cause to 
doubt your loyalty than my own, inasmuch as I myself 
have just declined for the first time to obey an order of 
the queen’s.” 

‘ T do not understand you, monsieur.” 

“On arriving from Versailles, I was ordered to present 
myself at once before her Majesty.” 

Andrée smiled sadly. 

‘That 1s very natural. The queen, seeing signs of serious 
trouble ahead, wishes to gather around her persons upon 
whom she can thoroughly rely.” 

‘ You are mistaken, madame. It was notto attach me to 
her household that she sent for me, but to order me away.” 

“To order you away!” repeated Andrée, advancing a step 
towards the count; then, perceiving that Charny was still 
standing near the door, she added, pointing to an armchair: 

“Pardon me, I have kept you standing.” And as she 
spoke, she herself sank back on the sofa, really incapable 
of maintaining an upright position any longer. 

‘To order you away!” she repeated, with an emotion 
that was not untinged with joy at the thought that Charny 
and the queen would be separated. ‘For what purpose ? ” 

“To fulfil a mission at Turin with the Comte d’Artois 
and the Duc de Bourbon, who have left France.” 

“ And you have accepted it?” 
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Charny looked searchingly at Andrée. 

‘*No, madame.” 

Andrée turned so pale that Charny made a step towards 
her as if to support her; but, noting the movement, Andrée 
summoned up all her strength, 

“No?” she faltered. “ You have refused to obey an. 
order from the queen, — yow, monsieur !” 

These last two words were uttered in a tone of intense 
astonishment and incredulity. 

‘(T replied, madame, that I believed my presence much 
more necessary in Paris than in Turin, just now; that any 
one could fulfil the mission with which her Majesty pro- 
posed to honour me, and that I had another brother who had 
just arrived from the provinces, and who was ready to go in 
my stead.” 

‘‘ And the queen was more than willing to accept him as 
a substitute, probably,” remarked Andrée, with a bitterness 
that did not escape the count’s notice. 

‘No, madaine, quite the contrary ; for my refusal seemed 
to annoy her deeply, and I should probably have been 
obliged to go had the king not happened to come in just 
at that moment, so I appealed to him.” 

“And the king said you were right, monsieur?” re- 
sponded Andrée, with an ironical smile. “The king thought 
with you, that you had better remain at the Tuileries. 
How kind his Majesty is!” 

The count did not even wince at this thrust. 

“The king said he thought my brother Isidore well 
adapted for the mission,” he answered quietly, ‘ especially 
as, having just come to court for the first time, his absence 
would not be noticed. His Majesty added, too, that it 
would be cruel in the queen to insist upon my leaving you 
at such a time as this.” 

“Me ?” cried Andrée, “the king mentioned me ?”’ 

“T repeated his very words, madame. Then, turning 
from the queen and addressing himself directly to me, he 
asked: ‘But where is the dear countess? I have not seen 
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her since yesterday evening.” As the question was put to 
me, there was oothing for me to do but reply, so I said: 
‘I so rarely have the pleasure of seeing Madame de Charny 
that it is impossible for ne to say just where the countess 
is at this moment; but if the king desires any information 
‘on the subject, and will apply to the queen, she will probably 
be able to give it.’ I insisted the more because, seeing 
the frown on the queen’s brow when your name was men- 
tioned, I fancied that something of an unpleasant nature 
must have taken place between her and yourself.” 

Andrée made no reply, so Charny went on. 

‘Madame de Charny left the Tuileries about an hour 


ago, sire,’ answered the queen. ‘ What! the countess has 
left the Tuileries ?’ exclaimed the king. ‘Yes, sire,’ — 
‘But she will return soon, of course ?’ — ‘I do not think 


so. — ‘You do not think so? Why, what possible rea 
sou could the countess, your best friend —’ The queen 
interrupted him with an impatient gesture. ‘ The ccuntess 
did not find her room to her liking, I believe.” — ‘Surely 
we could have found her more spacious quarters, and a 
room for the count, too. That would be an easy matter, 
it seems to me. And the countess has gone, where?’ — 
‘I do not know.’ — ‘What! your most intimate friend 
leaves you, and you do not even ask where she is going ?’ — 
‘When my friends leave me they are at liberty to go where 
they please. I am never guilty of the indiscretion of ask 
ing them where they are going,’ retorted the queen. ‘A 
woman’s quarrel, I suspect,’ said the king in a whispered 
aside to me. Then aloud: ‘I have something I wish to 
say to the queen, Monsieur de Charny. Go to my rooms 
and wait for me there. I should like to see your brother 
too as soon as possible. He must leave for Turin to-night. 
I am quite of your opinion. I need you here, and I shal! 
keep you.’ So [ sent at once for my brother, who, they 
paid, was waiting for me in the Green Salon.” 

On hearing the words “in the Green Salon,’ Andrée, 
who had almost forgotten Sebastian, was suddenly reminded 
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of what had just passed between her and her son, and cast 
an anxious glance at the door of the room in which she had 
concealed him. 

“Pardon me, madame,” remarked Charny, notimg the 
glance, ‘I am troubling you with matters which interest 
you very little, I fear; and probably you are asking your- 
self what brings me here.” 

‘No, monsieur. On the contrary, what you have done 
me the honour to relate excites my liveliest interest. As 
to your presence here, surely you must know that alter the 
anxiety I have experienced on your account, your presence, 
which is convincing proof of your welfare — cannot be 
otherwise than a pleasure and relef to me. So go on with 
your story, I beg. You were just saying that the king 
requested you to wait for him in his apartments, and that 
you notitied your brother of his Majesty’s desire to see him 
also.” 

‘We went to the king’s apartments, madame, and his 
Majesty came in about ten minutes afterwards. As the 
errand to the princes was urgent, the king spoke of that 
first. He wished their Highnesses to be informed at once 
of what was taking place here, and my brother left for 
Turin within a quarter of an hour. I was left alone with 
the king. His Majesty paced the floor for a while, absorbed 
in thought ; then, pausing in front of me, he askedif I knew 
what had passed between the queen and my countess. 
‘No, sire,’ I replied. ‘Something unpleasant must cer- 
tainly have occurred,’ he remarked, ‘for the queen is in a 
frightful temper, and seems to me, too, to be very unjust 
to the countess, —a very unusual thing with her, for she 
generally defends her friends valiantly, even when they 
are in the wrong.’ — ‘I know nothing whatever about the 
matter, sire,’ I replied; ‘but of one thing I am certain, if 
there be any just cause of complaint, it certainly did not 
originate with the countess.’ ”’ 

‘“T thank you for having judged me so favourably, mon- 
sieur,” said Andrée. 
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The count bowed, and then resumed his story. 

“<¢Though the queen may not know where the countess is, 
you must,’ continued the king. I was no better informed 
in regard to your whereabouts than the queen, but I re- 
plied: ‘The countess has a house on the Rue Coq-Héron, 
and she has perhaps gone there.’ — ‘That is probably the 
case,’ replied the king. ‘Go and see. I will grant you 
leave of absence until to-morrow, on condition that you will 
bring the countess back with you,’ ” 

Charny’s eyes were fixed so meaningly on Andrée as he 
uttered these words that she felt 111 at ease; and, unable to 
evade his glance, she closed her eyes. 

“¢You will say to her from the king,’ his Majesty 
continued, ‘that we will find suitable accommodations for 
her here, not so spacious as at Versailles, probably, but 
commodious enough for a husband and wife. Go at once, 
count. She must be extremely anxious about you.’ So 
here I am, by order of the king, which you will perhaps 
consider a sufficient excuse.” 

‘Do you suppose, monsieur, that any excuse is needed ?” 
cried Andrée, rising hurriedly and holding out both hands 
to Charny. 

The count seized them eagerly, and pressed them to his 
lips. 

Andrée uttered a cry as if his kiss had scorched them, 
and sank back on the sofa; but her hands were so closely 
interlocked with those of Charny that she drew the count 
down with her, so the next moment he found himself 
seated by her side. But just then Andrée, imagining she 
heard a sound in the adjoining room, hastily drew herself 
away ; and the count, not knowing what feeling might have 
prompted this abrupt movement on the lady’s part, instantly 
rose to his feet. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
MY LADY’S CHAMBER. 


CraRNy stood gazing at his wife in silence for a moment; 
then he sighed heavily. Andrée’s head drooped. It would 
be impossible to describe the feelings that agitated her 
heart. Married for four years to a man she adored, but 
whose every thought was apparently given to another, and 
who seemed utterly unmindful of the terrible sacrifice she 
had made in marrying him, she had seen and endured 
everything unmurmuringly, with the abnegation required 
of her in the twofold character of wife and subject. For 
some time past, noting the more kindly glances of her hus- 
band, and the sharp words of the queen, it had seemed to 
her that her devotion had not been entirely in vain; and 
even during the last few terrible days, Andreé’s heart had 
throbbed rapturously more than once when some word, 
look, or gesture indicated that Charny was thinking of her, 
— watching for her with anxiety, and meeting her again 
with delight. 

And now, just as this poor lonely creature had recovered 
her child, the roseate light of love, too, seemed about to 
suffuse her sombre horizon; only by a strange coincidence, 
which seemed to indicate that happiness was not for her, 
the two events were combined in such a fashion that one 
neutralized the other —that the. presence of the child 
would destroy the growing love of the husband, and that 
the return of the husband would banish the child. 

The count gazed at Andrée with an expression which 
the young wife could not have mistaken, if she had raised 
her eyes to his. 
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‘What am I to say to the king, madame?” the count 
asked at last. 

Andreé trembled at the sound of his voice, but, lifting 
her clear eyes to his face, she said, with a fair semblance 
of calmness, —: 

‘‘T have suffered so much since I have been living at 
court that, as the queen allows me to withdraw from it, I 
accept her permission with gratitude. I was not born for 
such a life; for I have always found contentment, if not 
happiness, in solitude. The happiest days of my life were 
those I spent in my father’s lonely chateau, and subse- 
quently in the Convent of Saint-Denis, with that noble 
daughter of France they called Madame Louise. So, with 
your permission, monsieur, I will remain here in this quiet 
abode, filled with pleasant though sad memories.” 

“ And this is your fixed determination, madame?” 

“Yes, monsieur,” responded Andreé, gently but firmly. 

‘Then I have one request to make of you, madame. 
May I be permitted to visit you here?” 

The eyes Andrée lifted to Charny’s were full of surprise 
and delight. 

‘Of course, monsieur; and as [ shall receive no other 
visitors, whenever your duties at the Tuileries will allow 
you to waste a few moments here, I shall always be grate- 
ful to you for bestowing them on me, however short they 
may be.” 

Never before had Charny seen such a charm in Andrée’s 
glance, or such tenderness in her voice; and a thrill like 
that which accompanies a first kiss ran through his veins. 

He glanced at the vacant place beside Andrée; he would 
have given a year of his life to seat himself there, unre- 
pulsed, but he dared not take such a liberty. 

As for Andrée, she would have given, not one year, but 
ten, to have him beside her; but unfortunately neither one 
of them understood the feelings of the other. 

Again Charny was the first to break the silence. 

“You say you have suffered much since you came to live 
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at court,” he remarked. ‘Has not the king always treated 
you with the greatest respect, and the queen with a tender- 
ness almost amounting to idolatry?” 

“The king has been kindness itself to me.” 

‘Will you permit me to say that you have answered my 
question only in part? Has not the queen been as kind as 
the hing? ” 

Andrée set her teeth as if her whole nature revolted 
from answering. Finally, she said, with an evident 
effort, — 

‘T have no cause to reproach the queen. I should be 
unfair if I did not do her Majesty the justice to say that.” 

‘T asked you this question, madame,” insisted Charny, 
‘because it has seemed to me for some time past — though 
TI am probably mistaken —that the friendship the queen 
once entertained for you has cooled very perceptibly.”' 

‘That is quite possible; and that may be the reason I 
desire to leave the court.” 

But you will be so lonely here, I am afraid.” 

‘Have I not always been so?” she responded, with a 
sigh; ‘‘as a child, as a maiden, and as—” 

She paused suddenly, feeling that she was going too far. 

Finish your sentence, I beg.” 

“You have guessed what I was about to say, I am sure, 
monsieur, I was about to add, and as a wife.” 

“Have I the happiness of hearing you deign to reproach 
me?” 

“Reproach you? Great heavens! what right have I to 
reproach you? Can you suppose that I have furgotten the 
circumstances under which we were united? Unlike those 
who promise mutual love and protection at the foot of the 
altar, we promised eternal indifference,— entire separa- 
tion. We have no cause to reproach ourselves unless one 
of us has forgotten this vow. 

Again Charny heaved a deep sigh. 

“T see that your mind is made up, madame,” he replied; 
“but you will at least permit me to make some inquiries 
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into your mode of life here. Shall you not be rather 
uncomfortable?” 

Andrée siniled sadly. 

‘‘My father’s house was so very plain that this pavilion, 
bare and comfortless as it must seem to you, is furnished 
with a luxuriousness to which I have not been accustomed.” 

“But your charming rooms at ‘Trianon, and at 
Versailles —” 

“Oh, I knew very well that I was only a transient 
guest.” 

“But will you have all that is needful here? ” 

‘T shall have all I was accustomed to in former years, 
and more.” 

‘‘Let us see,” said Charny, wishing to have some idea 
of the apartments Andrée was to occupy; ‘you seem to be 
very modest in your tastes; for the accommodations here 
must be extremely limited. I passed through a small ante- 
room; this is the only parlour, I judge, for this door” — 
opening one on the side ot the room — “ must lead into the 
dining-room; and this —” 

Andrée sprang between the count and the door towards 
which he was moving, and on the other side of which she 
pictured Sebastian standing angry and indignant. 

“Not a step further, I beseech you, monsieur! ” 

“Yes, I understand,” said Charny, with a sigh; ‘it is 
the door of your sleeping-apartment, I suppose.” 

‘Yes, monsieur,” faltered Andrée, in a smothered voice. 

Charny looked at the countess; she was very pale, and 
seemed to be trembling in every limb. Never was abject 
terror more plainly depicted upon a human countenance 
than upon her face. 

‘Ah, madame,” he murmured sadly, “I knew that you 
did not love me, but I had no idea you hated me like 
this.” 

He tottered for an instant like a drunken man, then, 
summoning up all his strength, he rushed out of the room 
with a despairing groan that pierced Andrée’s very soul. 
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Andrée watched him until he vanished from sight, then 
listened breathlessly until the sound of his carriage wheels 
died away in the distance. It seemed to her that her heart 
would surely break; and, feeling the need of all her maternal 
affection with which to combat this other love, she rushed 
into her bedroom, exclaiming wildly, — 

“Sebastian! oh, Sebastian! ” 

But no voice responded. She listened in vain for an 
answer to her despairing cry. Glancing around, she saw 
that the room was empty. 

But she could hardly believe her eyes; so she called out 
a second time, — 

‘Sebastian! Sebastian!” 

The same silence reigned. Then, and not until then, 
did she perceive that the window was open, and that the 
air from outside was making the light of the night-lamp 
flicker wildly. 

It was the very same window that had been left open 
fifteen years before, when her child was stolen from her. 

“He has fled!” she cried. ‘Did he not tell me I was 
not his mother?” 

And realising that she had lost both husband and child 
at the very moment she thought she had regained them, 
Andreé threw herself despairingly upon the bed, with arms 
outstretched and hands tightly clenched. Her powers of 
endurance were exhausted; resignation, or even prayer, 
Was al impossibility now. Her anguish could vent itself 
only in tears and sobs and moans. 

An hour or more passed, and still she remained in this 
condition of absolute prostration, completely oblivious to 
everything else in the world; then she suddenly became 
conscious of a sensation which was even more terrible than 
her evrief, —a sensation she had experienced only three or 
four tines before, and always previous to some great crisis 
in her life. 

She rose to her feet almost without any volition of her 
own; the power of speech deserted her entirely; ber brain 
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seemed in a whiri. Through the sort of mist that obscured 
her vision, she fancied she could see that she was no longer 
alone inthe room. As her tears dried, and she could see 
more clearly, she perceived that a man, who seemed to 
have just leaped over the window ledge, was standing 
before her. She tried to call out, to extend her hand 
towards the bell-rope, but could not. She began to feel 
that irresistible sensation of torpor which had always 
warned her of Baisamo’s presence in years gone by. At 
last, in the man who was standing before her, she recog- 
nised Gilbert. 

How did it happen that Gilbert, the despised and exe- 
crated father, was there instead of the child for whom she 
was yearning? 

This is something we will endeavour to explain to the 
reader. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
FAMILIAR SCENES. 


Ir was Doctor Gilbert who was closeted with the king 
when Isidore de Charny and Sebastian reached the 
Tuileries. 

As he left the king’s apartments, an attendant notified 
him that he was wanted in the Green Salon, and he was 
about directing his steps towards that apartment when a 
neighbouring door opened, giving passage to a young man 
who paused ap instant, as if in doubt whether to turn to 
the right or the left. 

“Monsieur Isidore de Charny!” exclaimed Gilbert. 

“Doctor Gilbert!” exclaimed Isidore, equally surprised. 

‘‘Was it you who did me the honour to ask for me?” 

“Precisely, doctor; I and—and some one else.” 

‘Who? 3 

“It would be cruel in me to keep you here any longer. 
Come, or, rather, will you have the goodness to conduct me 
to the apartment known as the Green Salon? ” 

‘T am not very much more familiar with the interior of 
the palace than you are, but I will endeavour to act as your 
guide.” 

They made their way to the room referred to, but, to 
Isidore’s surprise and consternation, there was no one in 
the salon. Isidore looked eagerly around for an usher, 
but there was no such functionary even in the adjoining 
ante-chamber. 

‘The man cannot be very far off,” remarked Gilbert. 
“Tn the mean time, would it be any breach of confidence on 
your part to tell me who desires to see me?” 
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“Can’t you guess?” 

No.’ 

“Tt is some one I met on the road, coming on foot to 
Paris.” 

“Do you mean Pitou?” 

“No, doctor; I mean your son, Sebastian.” 

“Sebastian! Then where is he?” 

‘He promised to wait for me here. I cannot imagine 
where he has gone.” 

Just then the usher came in. 

“What has become of the lad I left here?” asked 
Isidore.” 

‘What lad?” inquired the usher. 

“Think a moment,” interposed the doctor. ‘‘The lad 
was my son. He is a stranger in the city, and if he has 
left the palace he is in great danger of being lost.” 

“Ts it a lad about fifteen years old you are inquiring 
for?” asked a second usher, who had just come in. 

6 Yes.” 

“I saw him in the corridor following a lady.” 

“Do you know who the lady was?” 

“No. Her mantle was drawn up close about her eyes, 
so I could not see her face. She was almost running, 
too, and the boy was pursuing her, calling, ‘Madame, 
madame!’ ” 

‘Let us go down and question the concierge; perhaps he 
can give us some information on the subject.” 

“Yes, I saw a lady answering to that description, and, 
followed by a boy, get in 4 carriage here at the door,” the 
concierge replied, on being questioned. ‘She pulled the 
‘boy into the carriage, closed the door, gave the coachman 
an address, and drove away.” 

“Do you recollect the address?” 

“Perfectly. Number nine, Rue Coqg-Héron, near the 
Rue Platriere.” 

Gilbert gave a violent start. 

‘Why, that is my sister-in-law’s,—the Comtesse de 
CGharny’s address!” exclaimed Tsidore, 
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‘Fate! ” muttered Gilbert. 

The world was too philosophical in those days to say 
Providence. 

Then he said to himself: “Sebastian recognised her.” 

‘Let us go and see the countess at once! ” cried Isidore. 

But Gilbert, realising the trying position in which 
Andrée would be placed if he presented himself before her 
in company with her husband’s brother, said, — 

“My son is pertectly safe with the countess, and as I 
already have the honour of that lady’s acquaintance, it is 
not necessary for you to take the trouble to accompany 
me, when there must be so many matters requiring your 
attention as, from what I heard in the king’s apartments, 
Tinfer y' are ‘about to depart for Turin.” 

“Tf you do not consider it necessary, of course, 
doctor —” 

“T beg you will give yourself no further anxiety. Iam 
sure iny son 1s safe, and that I shall have no difficulty in 
finding him.” 

As soon as Isidore had re-entered the palace, Doctor 
Gilbert hastened to the Rue Coq-Héron. He recognised 
the house at a glance, and, unable to invent any pretext for 
entering it, resolved to gain ap access in some other way. 

He tried the gate, but found it securely fastened. Then 
he walked along the wall; but that was at least ten feet 
high, and there was no waggon near which would assist 
him in sealing it; so he hurried back to the Rue Platriére, 
casting a glance as he passed at the fountain, to which he 
had often repaired, sixteen years before, to moisten the 
hard black bread which he had owed to the generosity of 
the kind-hearted Thérése and of the famous Rousseau. 

They were both dead; he had been successful in life, 
and had won both fame and fortune: but was he any 
happier than in those days when, consumed by a mad 
passion, he came to moisten his crust in the waters of this 
fountain? A few steps more brought him to a small gate, 
the upper part of which consisted of an iron grating. 
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Gilbert recollected that sometimes at night, in years gone 
by, the occupants of this house had forgotten to draw the 
latch-string inside; for the house then, as now, was occu- 
pied by people too poor to feel any fear of thieves. 

He passed his hand over the gate, and, to his great 
delight, found the string hanging out. He pulled it, the 
gate opened, and he found himself in a damp, dark alley, 
with a winding stairway at the farther end of it. 

Gilbert groped his way to it. After he had mounted 
about ten steps, he paused. A dim light struggling through 
dingy glass showed that there was a window at this point. 
Gilbert searched for the little bolt that fastened the win- 
dow, found it, opened the window, and -made his way 
down into the garden below, exactly as he had done twice 
before. 

Despite the many years that had elapsed, Gilbert recog- 
nised every nook and corner of the garden, and every little 
peculiarity in its arrangement, even the vine-clad corner 
in which the gardener kept his ladder. 

He did not know whether or not the doors were fastened 
at this hour, or whether the count was with his wife; but 
though he was resolved to regain possession of Sebastian, 
he felt that he ought not to compromise Andrée, and, con- 
sequently, that it was absolutely necessary that he should 
see her alone. 

Suddenly a faint light revealed an open casement not 
far from him, —a window he recognised, for it was through 
that very window he had stolen the very child for whom 
he was now searching. 

He stepped aside into the shadow, so that he could see 
without being seen. 

From the spot where he now stood, he could see the 
open door leading into the brightly lighted parlour; and 
almost on a line with the door stood a bed, on which a 
woman with dishevelled hair was lying motionless, though 
a hoarse, guttural sound, almost like a death-rattle, escaped 
her lips now and then. 
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Gilbert crept slowly and cautiously to the window, until 
his hand rested upon the sill. 

The woman was Andreé, and she was alone; but why 
was she in this agony of grief? Was this grief connected 
in any way with Sebastian? 

He could only ascertain by questioning her; so he climbed 
noiselessly in at the window, and the two found themselves 
once more face to face. 
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CHAPTER XITI. 
SEBASTIAN’S ADVENTURES. 


ANDREE’S first sensation on perceiving Gilbert was not 
only one of intense terror, but of intense aversion as well. 

‘l'o her he was still that same wretched little plebeian 
that had haunted the groves of Trianon, not Gilbert the 
American, the friend of Lafayette and Washington, en- 
nobled by study and science, and by the power of his own 
brilliant genius. 

Gilbert, on the contrary, though he no longer felt for 
Andrée that ardent passion which had led him to commit 
a crime for her sake, still regarded her with that deep and 
tender interest which impels a man to render a woman a 
service even at the cust of his own life. He felt, too, that 
he was the cause of all Andrée’s misfortunes, and that he 
should not atone until he had insured her an amount of 
happiness equal to the amount of misery she had suffered 
through him. 

On finding this woman he had left years before in such 
despair a prey to new misfortunes, his heart was moved 
with compassion; so, instead of making use of the mes- 
meric power he had formerly employed with such success, 
he resolved to talk with her kindly, and not to resort to 
his former methods unless he found it absolutely necessary 
to do so. 

Andrée was the first to speak. 

‘‘What do you desire, monsieur?” she gasped. ‘“ How 
did you gain an entrance here?” 

“In the same manner as on a previous occasion; 80 you 
need have no fear that any one suspects my presence here. 
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Why did I come? I came to recover a treasure, valueless 
to you, but inconceivably precious to me,—my son, I 
want you to tell me where my son 1s, — my son, whom you 
enticed away and brought here.” 

‘How do I know what has become of him? He has fled 
from me. You have taught him only too effectually to 
hate his mother.” 

‘His mother, madame! Are you really his mother?” 

“He sees my prief, he has heard my moans, he has wit- 
nessed my despair, and yet he asks if I am a mother?” 
cried Andrée, passionately. 

‘“Then you are really ignorant of his whereabouts?” 

“He has fled, I tell you! I left him here in this room; 
when I returned I found the window open and the chamber 
unoccupied.” 

‘Great heavens! where can he have gone?” cried Gil- 
bert. ‘The poor boy knows nothing about Paris, and it is 
nearly midnight.” 

‘Do you fear that some misfortune has befallen him?” 

“That is what we must find out. That is what you must 
tell me.” 

He extended his hand towards Andrée. 

“Oh, monsieur, monsieur! ” she pleaded, shrinking from 
him in mortal terror. 

‘‘Have no fears, madame; you are sacred in my eyes. 
It is a mother I am about to question concerning the fate 
of her son,” 

Andrée sighed heavily, and sank into an arm-chair, 
murmuring Sebastian’s name. 

“Now sleep,” commanded Gilbert; “but tell me what 
you see in your sleep.” 

“T am asleep,” answered Andrée, dreamily. 

‘Must I employ all my will power, or will you answer 
of your own accord?” 

‘‘Will you promise that you will never again tell my 
child that I am not his mother?” 

“That depends. Do you love him?” 
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“Yes, yes! devotedly!” 

“Then you are his mother, as I am his father, madame. 
And you will answer freely?” he added. 

“Will you allow me to see him again?” 

‘Have I not said that you are his mother, madame? 
You love your child, so you shall see him again.” 

“Oh, thank you!” exclaimed Andrée, clasping her hands 
joyfully. ‘“ Now question ne—TI see —” 

“You see what? ” 

‘Let me follow him from the moment of his departure, 
so that I may make no mistake.” 

“So be it. Where did you see him first?” 

“In the Green Salon.” 

‘Where did he overtake you?” 

“Just as I was stepping into the carriage.” 

‘‘Into what room did you take him?” 

‘Into the parlour there.” 

Where did he sit?” 

“On the sofa, by my side.” 

“Did he remain there long?” 

About half an hour.” 

“Why did he leave you?” 

‘Because we heard a carriage stop before the door.” 

“Who was in the carriage? ” 

Andrée hesitated. 

‘Who was in the carriage ?” repeated Gilbert, in a firmer 
tone, and with a stronger effort of will power. 

“The Comte de Charny.” 

“ Where did you conceal the lad ? ” 

“T pushed him into this bedroom.” 

« What did he say as he entered ?” 

“That I was not his mother.” 

“ Why did he say that? Speak, I must know.” 

‘“ Because 1 had said to him that —” 

“Go OD.”’ 

“That you were au —an infamous scoundrel.” 

“ Look into the poor boy’s heart and see the misery you 


have caused him, madame.” 
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“Qh, Heaven! Forgive me, my poor child; forgive 
me ! ” 

Did the count suspect that the boy was here ? ” 

© No.” 

‘You are sure ? ” 

- 61 Ves,” 

‘Then why did he not remain ? ” 

‘The count never remains with me.” 

Then why did he come ? ” 

Andrée sat perfectly silent for a moment, with wildly 
staring eyes, as if trying to see through inky darkness. 

“Oh, my God!” she exclaimed suddenly. ‘ Oh, Oliver: 
dear, dear Oliver!” 

Gilbert gazed at her with astonishment. 

Oh, unfortunate woman that Iam!” murmured Andrée. 
' He was beginning to love me. It was to remain near me 
that he declined that missiou. He loves me! he loveg 
me!” 

Gilbert was beginning to understand this strange situ- 
ation. 

“ And do you love him ?” he asked. 

Andrée sighed, but did not reply. 

“Do you love him ? ” Gilbert repeated. 

“Why do you ask ?” 

“Read my thoughts.” 

“T see. Your intentions are good. You would like tc 
make me happy enough for me to forget all the misery you 
have caused me; but I would rather be wretched all my 
life than owe my happiness to you. I hate you, and I 
shall continue to hate you as long as [I live!” 

‘‘ Poor weak human nature!” murmured Gilbert. ‘Is 
so much earthly felicity granted you that you can afford 
to choose which yuu will accept? Do you love him?” he 
added. 

Yes.” | 

“Since when ? ” 

“Ever since tie first time I saw him, —ever since the 
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day he drove from Paris to Versailles with the queen and 
myself.” 

Do you know what love is, Andrée ?”’ asked Gilbert, 
sadly. 

“T know that one’s ability to love is exactly commensu- 
rate with one’s capacity for suffering.” 

‘¢You speak truly. Your words are indeed those of a 
wife and mother. A rough diamond at first, you are being 
transformed by the hands of that grim lapidary men call 
Sorrow. But let us return to Sebastian.” 

“Yes, yes; let us return to him. Don’t let me think 
of the count, or I shall perhaps follow him instead of my 
child.” 

“That is right, wife, forget thy husband; mother, think 
only of thy child. Where was the boy when you were 
talking with the count ? ” 

‘‘ He was listening there, — at the door.” 

“ How much of the conversation did he overhear ? ” 

“ All the first part of it.” 

‘When did he decide to leave the house ?” 

“When the count —”’ 

Andrée paused. 

“When ?” demanded Gilbert, pitilessly. 

“When Charny kissed my hand, and I uttered a cry.” 

“You can see him, then ? ” 

“Yes, I can see him with his brow deeply furrowed, 
his lips compressed, and his clenched hands pressed against 
his breast.” ; 

“Follow him; do not lose sight of hir,; from that 
moment.” 

‘“T see him! I see him! ” exclaimed Andrée, 

‘What is he doing ?”’ 

“ He is looking around to see if there is 1 ot a door lead- 
ing into the garden, Seeing none, he ope yng the window, 
gives a last glance towards the parlour, lea; “BS over the sill, 
and disappears.” 

Follow him out into the night.” 
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*T cannot.” 

Gilbert came nearer and waved his hand before her eyes. 

“You know there is no such thing as darkness for you,” 
he said. ‘“ Now look.” 

‘ Ah, I see him running through the alley. He reaches 
the gate, opens it, and slips out into the Rue Platriére. 
He stops to speak to a woman who is passing.” 

« Listen, and you will hear what he says.” 

“T am listening.” 

‘© What does he ask ?” 

‘He asks her to direct him to the Rue Saint-Honoré.” 

‘ That is where I live. He is looking for me. He 1s 
waiting for me in my rooms now, perhaps.’ 

“No,” replied Andrée; “no —” 

‘Then where is he ? ” 

“Let me follow him, or I shall lose sight of him. I 
see him now. He is running across the Place du Palais- 
Royal. He stops to inquire his way again, then hastens 
on. He reaches the Rue Richelieu. Now he is at the 
corner of the Neuve-Rue Saint-Roch. Stop, Sebastian, 
stop! Don’t you see that carriage coming up the Rue de 
la Sourdiére ? Ido! O God! the horses!” 

Andrée uttered a piercing shriek and sprang up; great 
drops of sweat were rolling down her face. 

‘God be praised! the chest of the horse strikes him and 
hurls him to one side, out of the reach of the wheel. He 
lies there senseless, but he is not dead. Oh, no, no! he is 
not dead; he is only unconscious. Help, help! It is 
my child! it is my child lying there!” 

And with a heart-rending cry, Andrée fell back half 
fainting in her chair. 

In spite of Gilbert’s intense desire to know more, he 
eranted Andrée the moment’s rest she so greatly needed. 
He feared that if he persisted too far, a fibre of her heart 
would break, or a vein burst in her brain; but as soon as he 
thought he could question her with safety,— 

“Well, what then ?” he asked. 
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“Wait, wait!” replied Andrée. “A crowd has gathered 
around him. O Heaven! let me pass! It is my son who 
is hurt. O my God! is there no physician or surgeon 
in all this crowd?” 

“Yes, yes! I will go at once!” exclaimed Gilbert. 

“Wait!” cried Andrée, seizing him by the arm. ‘The 
crowd opens! Some one is coming. Hurry, hurry, mon- 
sieur! You must see that he is not dead, and that you can 
Bave him. Oh, oh!” she shrieked, in evident terror. 

‘Great Heaven! what is it ?”’ asked Gilbert, wildly. 

‘That man shall not touch my child!” cried Andrée. 
“He is nota man; he is a demon, avampire. Oh, horrible, 
horrible ! ” 

‘For Heaven’s sake do not lose sight of Sebastian, 
madame,” pleaded Gilbert, shuddering. 

“Qh, be calm, be calm! 1 am,” Andrée responded. 

What is the man doing ?” 

‘Heis taking Sebastian away. They go up the Rue de la 
Sourdiére and turn into a narrow street on the left. They 
approach a small door which is standing open, and then 
descend several steps. He lays Sebastian on a table 
covered with writing materials. He takes off the boy’s 
coat and rolls up his sleeves. He bandages his arm with 
Tags brought to him by a woman who is as dirty and 
hideous-looking as himself. He opens a case and takes 
out a lancet. He is going to bleed him. Oh, T will not 
see my son’s blood! I will not!” 

“Then go back and count the steps of the stairway.” 

‘“T have. There are eleven.” 

‘Look at the door carefully and see if you notice any- 
thing peculiar about it?” 

“Yes, there is a small square aperture, with a bar 
across it.” 

‘That is all I need to know.” 

“Run, and you will find him exactly where I told you.” 

“Do you wish to wake at once and remember what you 
have seen, or sleep until to-morrow morning, when you will 
have forgotten all about it 7?” 
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‘ Wake me now.” 

Gilbert pressed his thumbs upon her eyebrows, and 
breathed on her forehead, uttering the single word, 
« Awake!” 

The glazed look left Andrée’s eyes, and her limbs in- 
stantly became supple; but she gazed at Gilbert almost 
in terror, and repeated the exhortation she had uttered in 
her mesmeric slumber. 

“Run, run!” she cried, ‘and take Lim away from that 
terrible man; I am afraid of him.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE MAN OF BLOOD. 


GILBERT needed no urging. As it would require too much 
time to return as he had come, he ran straight to the gate- 
way on the Rue Coyg-Héron, opened it unassisted, and 
darted out into the street. 

Remembering perfectly the route described by Andrée, 
he crossed the Place du Palais-Royal as the lad had done, 
hastened down the Rue Saint-Honoré as far as the corner 
of the Rue de la Sourdiére, then on to the narrow cross 
street known as the Rue Saint-Hyacinthe, where he began 
a careful examination of the dweliings bordering it. 

In the third house on the right-hand side he perceived 
the door with a small square aperture that Andrée had 
described. This corresponded so perfectly with her de- 
scription that there could be no mistake. He knocked, 
but there was no response. He knocked a second time, 
and fancied he heard some one creeping cautiously up the 
stairs. He knocked a third time. 

‘*Who’s there?” asked a woman’s voice. 

“Open the door! you have nothing to fear. I am the 
father of the injured lad you brought here.” 

“Open the door, Albertine!” said another voice; ‘it is 
Doctor Gilbert!” 

‘‘My father!” exclaimed a third voice, which Gilbert 
recognised as that of Sebastian, and heaved a sigh of 
relief. 

The door opened, and Gilbert rushed down the steps. 
At the bottom he found himself in a basement room lighted 
by a single lamp which was standing on a table strewn 
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with written and printed papers, as Andrée had described. 
On a cot in one corner of the room lay Sebastian. Gil- 
bert’s strong paternal love overcame his usual self-control, 
and he flew to his son and clasped him tenderly in his 
arms, — taking care, however, not to hurt the bleeding arm 
or wounded chest. 

After a long embrace, Gilbert turned to his host, upon 
whom he had scarcely bestowed a glance before. 

Lhe man was standing with his legs wide apart, and 
with one hand resting on the table and the other on his 
hip, apparently enjoying the scene immensely. 

“Look, Albertine,” he exclaimed, “and give thanks with 
Ine that chance has permitted me to render a service to one 
of my brother physicians!” 

As the man uttered these words, Gilbert turned, and 
glanced for the first time at the speaker. 

There were brilliant green and yellow lights in his grey 
eyes, which projected from his head like those of a toad; 
and Gilbert shuddered in spite of himself. It seemed to 
him that he had already seen this man in some frightful 
dream, through a bloody veil, as it were. 

Gilbert turned again to Sebastian, and kissed him still 
more tenderly. ‘Then, conquering his repugnance, he 
walked over to the stranger. 

“T beg you will accept the heartfelt thanks of a grateful 
father, mousieur,”’ he said earnestly. 

‘‘T have done only my duty, monsieur,” responded the 
surgeon. ‘*‘I am a man, and no human being is a stranger 
to me,’ as Terence says; besides, I have a very tender 
heart, and I cannot bear to see even an insect suffer, — 
much less a human being like myself.” 

“May I take the liberty of asking the name of the 
philanthropist to whom I have the pleasure of speaking?” 

You do not know me?” said the surgeon, with a smile 
which was intended to be benevolent, but which was only 
hideous. ‘‘Never mind, I know you. You are Doctor 
Gilbert, the friend of Washington and Lafayette,” — he 
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seemed to lay special stress upon this last name, — “the 
honest Utopian who wrote those fine essays on ‘Consti- 
tutional Monarchies,’ which you dedicated to his Majesty 
Louis XVI., —a compliment for which he rewarded you 
by sending you to the Bastile as soon as you set foot in 
France. You tried to save him by showing him the drift 
of public sentiment, and he rewarded you by shutting you 
up in prison, —another example of royal gratitude, that 
is all.” 

He laughed again, a sneering, menacing laugh this time. 

“As you know me so well, sir, it is only the more natural 
that I should desire the honour of your acquaintance in 
turn.” 

‘‘Oh, we made each other’s acquaintance a long time 
ago, Monsieur,” responded the surgeon. ‘‘It was twenty 
years ago, on a terrible night, —the night of the thirtieth 
of May, 1770. You were about the age of that lad there 
when you were brought in wounded and unconscious. You 
were brought to me by my teacher, Rousseau, and I laid 
you on a table surrounded with lifeless bodies and ampu- 
tated limbs. It is a comfort to me now to remember that 
I was able to save some valuable lives that terrible night, 
— thanks to a knife which knew how far to cut in order to 
cure.” 

“Then you are Jean Paul Marat, monsieur!” exclaimed 
Gilbert, recoiling a step, in spite of himself. 

“You see how potent my name is, Albertine,” said 
Marat, with a sinister laugh. 

‘But why are you here in this dingy room? I thought 
you were the physician of the Comte d’ Artois? ” 

‘tHis veterinarian, you mean,” responded Marat. “But 
the prince has emigrated: no prince, no stables, you 
see; no stables, no veterinary surgeon. I had sent 
in my resignation, however. I will not truckle to 
tyrants.” 

“But why are you here in this cellar?” insisted Gilbert. 

“Because I am a patriot, Mr. Philosopher; because I 
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make it my business to denounce the ambitious; because 
Bailly fears me; because Necker hates me; because 
Lafayette has set a price on my head,—ambitious scoun- 
drel and tyrant that he is. But I defy him. From the 
grim depths of my cellar I denounce the dictator. Do you 
know what he is up to now?” 

“No.” 

“He is having fifteen thousand snuff-boxes made, with 
his portrait upon each one of them. I intend to beseech 
all good citizens to smash every one they see. They are 
connected in some way, I am sure, with some royalist plot; 
for you know how Lafayette is conspiring with the queen, 
while the poor king weeps over the follies the Austrian 
makes him comunit.” 

“Conspiring with the queen?” repeated Gilbert. 

“Yes, with the queen. You can’t deny that she is con- 
tinually concocting some nefarious plot or other. Why, 
she has distributed so many white cockades of late that 
white ribbon has advanced three sous per yard. There can 
be no doubt that this is true, for I heard it from one of 
Madame Bertin’s workwomen, — Madame Bertin is the 
queen’s milliner, — who told me that she had been hard at 
work all the morning with her Majesty.” 

“But where and how do you denounce all this? ” 

“In my journal, a paper I have recently established, and 
of which I have published about twenty numbers. ‘ The 
Friend of the People,’ I call it. A political and strictly 
impartial newspaper. To pay for the paper and press 
work, you can see for yourself, as you look around you, 
that I have sold everything, even to the sheets and cover- 
lets of the bed on which your son 1s lying.” 

“And who are your co-labourers in this important 
enterprise? ” 

“My co-labourers!” repeated Marat. “Turkeys go in 
flocks, but the eagle soars alone. My only co-labourers 
are these,” he added, indicating his head and hands. 

‘‘You see that table?” he continued; “it is Vulcan’s 
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workshop. It is there he forges his thunderbolts. Every 
night I write what is to appear in the next day’s issue; 
other journalists write at intervals, and have occasional 
assistance, atleast. I, never! ‘The Friend of the People’ 
—a copy of it lies there now — is entirely the work of my 
hand. Itis not merely a journal; it is a personality, it is 
myself.” 

“But how do you manage to accomplish suck a tremen- 
dous amount of work?” inquired Gilbert. 

‘Ah, that is one of Nature’s secrets. Death and I have 
entered into a solemn compact. I agree to give Death ten 
years of my life, and he gives me certain days when I 
require no rest, and certain nights when I require no sleep. 
I write all day and all night. lLafayette’s spies compel 
me to live in concealment; but this enfurced seclusion 
leaves my mind and time free for my work, and only 
increases my activity. This life seemed intolerable to me 
at first; but now I am really beginning to enjoy it. I like 
to contemplate the world through the dim light of my 
cellar. From my underground cell I rule the realm of the 
living. With one hand I demolish Newton, Franklin, 
Laplace, Monge, and Lavoisier; with the other I overthrow 
Bailly, Necker, and Lafayette. I demolish them all, as 
Samson demolished the temple; and though I may be 
crushed by the falling fragments, I shall perhaps entomb 
royalty itself in the ruins.” 

Gilbert shuddered in spite of himself. This man in his 
rags, in his poverty-stricken abode, was repeating almost 
the very words Cagliostro, in richly embroidered garments, 
had uttered in his palace. 

“Popular as you are, why have you never endeavoured 
to secure a nomination to the National Assembly?” asked 
Gilbert. 

‘‘Because the time has not yet come,” answered Marat. 
Then, with an air of regret, he added: “Ah! if I could 
be at the head of the nation, sustained by a few thousand 
determined men, I would be willing to guarantee that in 
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six weeks the Constitution would be perfect; that the 
political machinery would be working so well that no one 
would dare to tamper with it; that the nation would be 
happy and prosperous and powerful; and that it would 
remain so as long as my life was spared.” 

The vainglorious creature appeared to undergo a trans- 
formation. His eyes seemed filled with blood; his tawny 
skin was bathed in sweat; the monster was prand in his 
hideousness, as others are grand in their beauty. 

“But I am not the head of the nation,” he continued, 
“and I have not the few thousand supporters that I need. 
Nevertheless, I am a journalist; I have my desk, my paper, 
and my pens; I have my subscribers, my readers, to whom 
I am an oracle, a prophet, a seer. In the first issue of 
‘The Friend of the People’ I denounced the aristocrats, 
and said that there were six hundred criminals in France 
who should be hanged without delay. I made a mistake. 
The fifth and sixth of October have come and gone, and 
my vision is clearer. It is not six hundred aristocrats that 
ought to be hanged, but ten, yes, twenty thousand.” 

Gilbert smiled. When fury reaches a point like this, it 
seems simply ridiculous. 

‘Take care; there won’t be hemp enough in France for 
what you want to do, and the price of rope will advance 
enormously.” 

“We shall find a substitute, I hope,” replied Marat. 
“Do you know whom I am expecting to-night? It 1s 
one of my brother physicians, whom you probably know 
by name,—Citizen Guillotin. Do you know what his 
latest invention is? It is a wonderful machine that kills 
without inflicting the Benen pain; for death should be 
a punishment, not torture.” 

Gilbert shuddered. Again this man ceuiniea him of 
Cagliostro; this machine was undoubtedly the very one to 
which Cagliostro had referred. 

‘Some one is rapping now,” remarked Marat. “It is 
he. Open the door, Albertine!” Then, turning to Gilbert, 
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he added enthusiastically, “ You’ll now have a chance to 
see a machine that requires only one man to work it, but 
that will cut off three hundred heads a day.” 

“And cut them off without inflicting the slightest pain; 
causing no other sensation, in fact, than that of a slight 
coolness around the neck,” added a sweet, flute-like voice 
behind Marat. 

“Ah, it is you, doctor!” exclaimed Marat, turning to a 
small man about forty or forty-five years of age, whose 
neat dress and mild manner made him a strange contrast 
to his host, and who carried a box in his hand. ‘ What 
have you there?” 

‘‘A model of my famous machine, my dear Marat. But 
if IT am not very much mistaken, it is Doctor Gilbert I see 
standing there.” 

“The same, doctor,” answered Gilbert, bowing. 

“Tam delighted to meet you, monsieur, for I should be 
charmed to have the opinion of so distinguished a man 
as yourself in regard to my invention. I must tell you, 
my dear Marat, that I have found a very skilful carpenter, 
—one Master Guidon,— who is going to make one of my 
machines on a large scale. It will be expensive,—he 
wants five thousand five hundred franes; but no sacrifice 
13 too great for the good of humanity. It will be com- 
pleted in two months, and I shall then offer it to the 
National Assembly. I hope you will indorse the proposi- 
tion in your excellent paper, Marat; though really my 
machine speaks for itself, as you will see with your own 
eyes, Monsieur Gilbert: but a few lines in ‘ The Friend of 
the People’ will do no harm.” 

“Oh, you may feel easy on that score. It will not bea 
few lines I shall devote to it, but an entire issue.” 

“You are very kind, my dear Marat; but I don’t want 
you to go it blind, as the saying is, but prefer you should 
Judge for yourself.” 

He drew another and much smaller box from his pocket; 
and a queer noise inside indicated that it was occupied by 
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some animal or animals that were anxious to escape from 
their prison house. This sound did not escape Marat’s 
keen ear. 

‘“ What have you got in here?” he asked, laying his hand 
on the box. 

“Take care! don’t let them out, for we couldn’t catch 
them again. They are the mice we are going to decapitute. 
Why, Doctor Gilbert, you don’t intend to leave us?” he 
remarked, seeing the doctor preparing to take his sleeping 
son in his arms. 

‘Yes, very much to my regret,” replied Gilbert; “but 
my son, who was knocked down in the street this evening 
by a horse, and who was skilfully relieved by Doctor 
Marat,— to whom I, too, once owed my life, by the way, 
under similar circumstances, — needs rest and care; so 
I shall not be able to witness your very interesting 
experiment.” 

‘*But you will promise to be present at our public exhibi- 
tion of the invention two months from now, doctor? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

‘*T shall hold you to your promise.” 

“Very well.” 

“T am sure I need not ask you to keep my place of abode 
a secret, doctor,” remarked Marat. 

“Certainly not.” 

“Because, if your friend Lafayette should discover it, 
he would have me shot like a dog, or hanged like a thief.” 

‘We will soon put a stop to such barbarous deaths as 
shooting and hanging!” cried Guillotin. “We shall have 
in their stead a pleasant, easy, instantaneous death, — such 
a death as men who are disgusted with life, and long to 
put an end to it, will prefer to a natural death. Come and 


look at my machine, Marat.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
CATHERINE. 


From the Rue de la Sourdiére to the house where Gilbert 
lodged, on the Rue Saint-Honoré, was but a step. 

The cold air aroused Sebastian, and he insisted upon 
walking; but his father would not consent. 

On reaching his door, the doctor set Sebastian on his 
feet for a moment, and rapped loudly, so that he should not 
be obliged to wait long even if the concierge was asleep. 

Soon a heavy but quick step was heard. 

“Ts that you, Monsieur Gilbert?” inquired some one 
within. 

“That is Pitou’s voice,” cried Sebastian. 

“Ah! God be praised! Sebastian is found!” exclaimed 
Pitou, opening the door. Then, turning towards the stair- 
way, where the light of a candle was dimly visible, he 
shouted: ‘‘Monsieur Billot! Monsieur Billot! Sebastian is 
found, and uninjured too, [ hope! Is it not so?” 

“He has sustained no serious injury, I think,” replied 
the doctor. ‘Come, Sebastian.” 

And, again taking the boy in his arms, he proceeded to 
ascend the stairs, closely followed by Pitou. From that 
young man’s mud-stained clothing it was quite evident that 
he had just completed along and arduous journey. After 
conducting Catherine Billot to her home, and hearing from 
her own lips that her grief was caused by Isidore de 
Charny’s departure for Paris, he returned to Haramont 
with a heavy heart and a lagging step. There he found 
Sebastian’s letter apprising him of his intended journey; 
and Pitou, forgetting his own troubles, started off in pur: 
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suit of the lad. As he encumbered himself with no 
baggage whatever, and carried his provisions, in the shape 
of a sausage and a big loaf of bread, with him, he was sub- 
jected to no delays, but, staff in hand, walked steadily on, 
and in eleven hours arrived at the end of his journey. 

As he left Haramont at nine in the morning, it was 
eight o’clock in the evening when he reached Paris. 

It was at this very hour that Andrée took Sebastian away 
with her from the Tuileries, and that Doctor Gilbert was 
closeted with the king; so Pitou found neither Sebastian 
nor his father at the doctor’s lodgings. Hedid find Billot, 
but the latter had heard nothing concerning Sebastian, and 
did not know when Gilbert would return. 

The poor fellow was so miserable that he did not even 
think to say anything to Billot about Catherine. In fact, 
his whole conversation was one continuous lamentation over 
his ill luck in not having been at home when Sebastian 
came to find him the night before; but his anxiety was at 
last relieved by seeing the father and son present them- 
selves together. 

Gilbert thanked him for his solicitude by a cordial pres- 
sure of the hand; then, knowing that the brave fellow must 
need rest after his long tramp and tedious hours of wait- 
ing, he bade him good-night and sent him to bed. 

The doctor would not intrust the task of putting Sebastian 
to bed, and of watching over him, to any one else. He 
examined the lad’s bruises carefully, and tested his lungs 
several times; but satisfied at last that his respiration 
was entirely unobstructed, he threw himself on a sofa near 
his son, who soon fell asleep, though he was still quite 
feverish. 

But soon, remembering how anxious the countess must 
be, the doctor rose, and after summoning his valet, made 
him take to the nearest post-office a note containing these 
words only: — 


“Do not be troubled. The child is found, and has sustained no 
serious injury,” 
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The next morning, when Billot and Pitou presented 
themselves before the doctor, that gentleman noticed that 
Billot’s countenance wore an unusually grave and perturbed 
expression. 

‘What is the matter, my friend?” inquired Gilbert. 

**T want to say, doctor, that it was all very well for you 
to keep me here while I could be of service to you and to 
the country, but while I am staying here in Paris, every- 
thing seems to be going wrong at home,” was the good 
man’s reply. 

One might suppose from this that Pitou had revealed 
Catherine’s secret, or told her father of the young girl’s 
infatuation for Isidore; but the honest heart of the com- 
mander of the Haramont National Guards revolted against 
such a breach of confidence. He had merely told Billot 
that the crops had been a failure, the rye had turned out 
badly, the wheat had been much damaged by hail, and 
that he had found Catherine in a swoon on the road 
between Villers Cotterets and Pisseleu. 

Billot was annoyed to hear of the failure of the rye and 
the destruction of the wheat, but it made him sick at heart 
to hear of Catherine’s fainting fit. 

He questioned Pitou closely; but though that young man 
answered very cautiously, Billot shook his head more than 
once, and sald, “I think it is quite time I was getting 
away from here.” 

Gilbert seemed to divine what was passing in his humble 
friend’s mind, however, for he said, — 

“Go, go at once, my dear Billot, as your farm and 
family both seem to require your attention; but don’t 
forget that, if the worst comes to the worst, I shall count 
upon you.” 

“You have only to say the word, Monsieur Gilbert, and 
I will be in Paris within twelve hours.” 

So they both departed, Pitou taking with him, as a gift 
from Doctor Gilbert, the sum of twenty-five crowns to aid 
in arming and equipping the Haramont National Guards. 

Sebastian remained with his father. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
A TRUCE. 


A wEEK has elapsed since the events we have just related ; 
and to-day we again take the reader by the hand to 
conduct him to the Palace of the Tuileries, which was to 
he the scene of the great catastrophes which were so fast 
approaching, 

Oh, thou Tuileries! fatal legacy bequeathed to her 
descendants and their successors by that dread queen of 
Saint Bartholomew’s day, Catherine de Médicis ! thou Circe- 
like palace, which dost attract only to devour, what a strange 
fascination there must be in thy yawning jaws for the 
would-be kings that rush into them, only to be cast forth 
one after another, headless corpses or crownless fugitives ! 

Some curse must lurk in thy walls, sculptured like one 
of Benvenuto Cellini’s chefs-d' euvre ; some fatal talisman 
must be buried beneath thy threshold. Count the kings 
thou hast sheltered, and tell us what has become of them! 

Out of those five kings, there was but one that went 
down peacefully to the grave that awaited him among the 
resting-places of his ancestors. Of the remaining four for 
which thou art accountable, one died upon the scaffold, and 
three were sent into exile. 

Once an entire assembly resolved to brave thy dangers 
and establish itself in the place where its monarchs had sat 
enthroned; but from that moment madness seemed to 
seize its members: the scaffold devoured some, some were 
exiled, and a strange fraternity united Louis XVI. and 
Robespierre, Collot d’Herbois and Napoleon, Billaud .Va- 
rennes and Charles X., Vadier and Louis Philippe. 
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Bold indeed must he be who ventures to cross thy 
threshold, oh, Tuileries, and enter where Louis XVI., 
Napoleon, Charles X., and Louis Philippe entered; for 
sooner or later he will leave it in like manner. 

Yet each of these monarchs entered thy precincts amid 

the acclamations of the people; thy balcony, oh, palace, 
beheld them, one after another, smile in response to the 
enthusiastic cheers and protestations of the crowd below: 
but scarcely was each ruler seated upon the royal dais 
before he began to labour for his own aggrandisement, and 
not for the people’s interests; and the people, soon discov- 
ering this fact, turned their monarchs cut of doors like 
unfaithful stewards. 
- After that terrible journey through mud and bloodshed 
and turmoil on the sixth of October, the pale light of dawn 
found the courtyard of the Tuileries thronged with people 
clamouring for a look at the king. 

All day, while the monarch was receiving the different 
corporations, the crewd peered through the windows, and 
those who fancied they caught a glimpse of him, pointed 
him out to those near them, exclaiming, — 

‘“Qook at him! Look at him! There he is!” 

At noon, the king was obliged to show himself upon the 
balcony, and the acclamations were deafening. 

In the evening, he went down into the garden, and the 
people went mad with delight; protestations of devotion 
resounded on every side, ard many were affected to 
tears. 

Madame Elizabeth, affectionate and ingenuous to a fault, 
remarked to her brother: “It cannot be difficult to reign 
over such people.” Her apartments were on the ground 
floor, Inthe evening, she had the windows thrown open, 
and ate before the crowd. 

Men and women looked on and applauded, and bowed to 
her through the windows, especially the women, who made 
their children climb up into the window-sills and throw 
kisses to the great lady and tell her how beautiful she was. 


vt 
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Everybody said: “The Revolution is over. The king is 
freed from the evil influences of his courtiers and counsel- 
lors. The spell is broken that held royalty captive so long, 
far from his capital,amid the unwholesome surroundings 
of Versailles.” 

The masses, as well as individuals, often deceive them- 
selves, not only asto what they really are, but as to what they 
will become. The terror excited by the events of the fifth 
and sixth of October had made many return to their alle- 
giance. The Assembly had been more alarmed when the 
king was in peril than when its own existence was menaced. 
It felt then that it was dependent upon the king; but six 
months had not rolled by before the Assembly felt that, on 
the contrary, the king was dependent upon it. One hundred 
and fifty of its members took out passports. The two most 
popular men in France, Mirabeau and Lafayette, returned 
to Paris from Versailles — Royalists. 

Mirabeau said to Lafayette, “ Let us unite, and save the 
king.” 

Unfortunately Lafayette, a most honest, but rather nar- 
row-ininded man, despised Mirabeau’s character and under- 
rated his ability. 

Many damaging reports were circulated concerning his 
Royal Highness the Duc d’Orléans. It was said that dur- 
ing that dreadful night the duke had been seen going about 
with his hat pulled down over his eyes, urging the crowds 
in the marble court to pillage the palace, in the hope that 
pillage would eventually lead to assassination. 

Lafayette, instead of coming to an understanding with 
Mirabeau, went to the duke and told him he nust leave 
France. The duke refused,.but Lafayette was virtually 
king, so the duke had to obey. 

‘ When shall I return?” he asked. 

«When I tell you it is time to return,” was the response. 

«And what if I become tired, and return without your 
permission ?” asked the duke, scornfully. 

“Then I hope your Highness will do me the honour 
to fight with me the day after your arrival.” 
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The duke departed, and did not return until he was sent 
for. 

Lafayette was not much of a Royalist prior to the sixth of 
October, but after that he became a warm supporter of the 
monarchy. 

There is more pride than gratitude in the human heart, 
hence we become attached to our friends on account of the 
services we confer, rather than the favours we receive; 
and Lafayette had saved the king and protected the queen. 

The king and Madame Elizabeth were really touched 
by the devotion manifested by the masses, though they felt, 
perhaps, that something terrible lurked beneath it, — some- 
thing hateful and vindictive, like the wrath of a tiger, 
that snarls even while it caresses you. 

But this was not the case with Marie Antoinette. Her 
tears were tears of rage and jealousy; they were shed 
more for the loss of Charny than for that of the sceptre 
she saw slipping from her hand. So she beheld the peo- 
ple, and listened to their protestations with scornful eyes 
and an angry heart. When, in the midst of these en- 
thusiastic transports, the king offered his hands to the 
men, and Madame Elizabeth laughed and wept with the 
women and children, the queen’s eyes remained dry, 
though she wept bitterly in private over her own per- 
sonal griefs. 

The takers of the Bastile called upon her, but she 
refused to see them. 

Then the market-women came. She received them, but 
at a distance, separated from them by an imposing array 
of skirts, #her women being ranged around her like an 
advance guard, to protect her from the slightest contact 
with these plebeians. 

This was a great mistake on Marie Antoinette’s part, for 
the market-women were Royalists. 

One woman, bolder than the others, took upon herself the 
duties of counsellor. 

‘Madame queen,” she began, “will you permit me to 
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give you one piece of advice, one that comes from the 
heart ? ” 

The queen made an almost imperceptible movement of 
the head, which the woman did not see, however. 

“You do not answer,” she continued. “Never mind, I 
will give it, all the same. You are here among us now, in 
the bosom of your real family; so you ought to send away 
all those courtiers who ruin kings, and bestow a little 
affection on us poor Parisians, who have seen you only 
four or five times, perhaps, during the twenty years you 
have spent in France.” 

“You say this, madame, because you do not know my 
heart. I loved you at Versailles, and I shall love you just 
the same in Paris.” 

This was not promising much. 

So another woman exclaimed: “Oh, yes, you loved us at 
Versailles. It was out of love, perhaps, that you wanted 
to have our city bombarded on the fourteenth of July; it 
was love, perhaps, that made you desire to flee to the 
frontier on the sixth of October.” 

‘ You mean that it was so reported, and that you believed 
it,” responded the queen. ‘This is what so often makes 
trouble between the people and their king.” 

Presently a fortunate inspiration came to the poor 
woman, or, rather, the poor queen. 

One of the market-women, an Alsatian by birth, addressed 
her in German. 

“T have become so thoroughly French that I have for- 
gotten my mother tongue,” replied the queen. 

It was a charming thing to say, but unfortunately it was 
not true, and they all knew it. 

That evening, the royal family being together, the king 
and Madame Elizabeth mentioned several cheering episodes 
which had occurred during the day; the queen, however, 
merely repeated a remark made by the dauphin. 

Hearing the noise made by the market-women, the poor 
child ran to his mother and exclaimed, — 
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“Ts to-day yesterday, mamma?” 

The dauphin was present, and heard what was said of 
him. Proud, like all children who find themselves noticed, 
he went up to his father and gazed at him earnestly. 

‘“T want to ask you something, papa,” he said. 

‘Very well,” responded the king; “what do you want 
to know? Speak out.” 

“T want to know why your people, who used to love you 
s0 much, have become s0 angry with you all at once?” 

* Louis!” remonstrated the queen. 

“Let me answer him,” said the king. 

So, taking his son upon his knee, and bringing the 
political issues of the day down to a level with the lad’s 
comprehension, he said: — 

“My son, [ wanted to make the people happier and more 
prosperous; I also needed money to meet the expenses 
occasioned by the wars, and asked for it, just as my pre- 
decessors had always done. Some of the members of my 
parliament were opposed to giving it, and declared that 
only the entire nation had the right to vote me this money. 
I assembled the leading men of each town at Versailles. 
This was what was called the States-General, —les Etats 
Généraux. When they met, they asked me to do things 
that I could not afford to do, either for my own sake or 
yours. Then there were evil-disposed, mischief-making 
persons who urged the people to rebel. The excesses of 
the last few days are their work; so, my son, you should 
not blame the people too severely.” 

Marie Antoinette compressed her lips tightly on hearing 
this concluding injunction. It was very evident that if the 
training of the dauphin was intrusted to her, forgiveness 
of injuries would not be very strongly insisted upon. 

The next day the officials of the city and the National 
Guards sent delegations begging the queen to attend a cer- 
tain theatrical performance, thus showing by her presence, 
and that of the king, that they were enjoying their resi- 
dence at the capital. 
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The queen replied that it would give her great pleasure 
to accept the invitation of the city of Paris, but she must 
have time to forget the events of the last few days. The 
people had already forgotten them, and were astonished 
that she remembered them. 

When she learned that the Duc d’Orléans had left Paris, 
she was much pleased; but she would not admit that Lafay- 
ette had had anything to do with his departure, or, rather, 
she believed, or pretended to believe, that it was purely a 
personal matter between the prince and the general; for 
she was unwilling to acknowledge that they were under 
any obligation to Lafayette. 

A true princess of the House of Lorraine in rancour and 
haughtiness, she longed for conquest and revenge. 

“Queens cannot be drowned,” Henrietta Maria of Eng- 
land remarked in the midst of a tempest,—and Marie 
Antoinette was evidently of the same opinion. 

Besides, had not Maria Theresa been much nearer death 
than she, when she took her child in her arms and showed 
him to her faithful Hungarians? 

This act of heroism on the mother’s part probably had 
its influence on her daughter. This was a mistake, a ter- 
rible mistake, on the part of those persons who considered 
the situations identical or even analogous. Maria Theresa 
had the people with her; Marie Antoinette had them 
against her. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE PORTRAIT OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 


For a few days, while the new occupants of the Tuileries 
were getting themselves coinfortably established there, and 
gradually resuming their usual habits, Gilbert did not 
think it advisable to present himself; but when his regular 
visiting day came, he did not consider it advisable to defer 
his call any longer. 

Louis XVI. was a persen of too much discrimination 
not to be able to distinguish his friends from his enemies, 
and, in spite of the queen’s prejudice against Gilbert, he 
felt that this man, even though he could hardly be called 
the friend of the king, was the friend of royalty, — some- 
thing quite as important. 

Consequently he, too, had remembered that this was 
Gilbert’s visiting day, and had given orders that the doctor 
should be admitted immediately upon his arrival, which 
Was done. 

The king was pacing the room, so deeply absorbed in 
thought that he did not notice the doctor’s entrance; hence 
Gilbert remained standing in the doorway, silent and mo- 
tionless, waiting for the king to become aware of his pre- 
sence and speak to him. 

It was easy to see what was occupying the king’s mind, 
for he paused before it, and gazed at it thoughtfully more 
than once. It was a full-length portrait of Charles [., 
painted by Vandyck, —the portrait now in the Louvre, 
which some Englishman offered to cover with gold pieces 
if France would consent to part with it. 
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Everybody has seen this picture, in engravings if not 
upon canvas. 

The king is standing under some sparse, slender trees, 
like those which grow on the seashore; a page is holding 
his horse near by. The sea forms the horizon. The mon- 
arch’s face wears an expression of profound melancholy. 
Of what is he thinking, this king who had the beautiful 
and unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots for a predecessor, 
and will have James II. for his successor? 

Or, rather, what was the artist thinking of when he 
painted the monarch as he would be in the latter part of his 
reign, —a plain Cavalier, ready to take the field against the 
Roundheads? Why did he depict him upon the stormy 
shore of the North Sea, ready for the fray, perhaps, but 
ready, too, for flight? The warning uttered by this picture 
must have been loud indeed to be heard by an unsuscep- 
tible nature like that of Louis XVI.; but three times 
he paused in his promenade to gaze at the picture, then, 
with a sigh, resumed his walk, which seemed always and 
inevitably to bring him face to face with the portrait 
again. At last Gilbert realised that there are circum- 
stances under which a person is less indiscreet in announ- 
cing his presence than in remaining silent. 

So he made a slight movement. The king started, 
and turned in the direction from which the sound had 
proceeded. 

“Ah! it is you, doctor,” he exclaimed. ‘Come in; I 
am glad to see you. How long have you been standing 
there?” 

Several minutes, sire.” 

“Ah!” said the king, becoming thoughtful again. Then, 
after a pause, he pointed to Vandyck’s masterpiece and 
asked, — 

“Did you ever see that portrait before?” 

‘Yes, at the house of Madame du Barry; and, though 
I was only a child at the time, it made a deep impression 
on me.” 
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‘Do you know its history, doctor?” 

‘Does your Majesty mean the history of the king it 
represents, or the history of the portrait itself?” 

‘“‘T mean the history of the portrait.” 

‘No, sire; I only know that it was painted in London 
about 1645 or 746. I have no idea how it came into the 
possession of France, nor how it happens to be in your 
Majesty’s chamber just at this time.” 

“T can tell you how it came into France, but how it 
happens to be here, I do not know myself. I am almost 
inclined to think there is a fatality about it.” 

‘‘ Say rather a Providence, if you read its lesson aright, 
sire. Will your Majesty permit me to ask you a 
question? ” 

The king seemed to hesitate. 

“Speak, doctor,” he said, after a little. 

“What does this portrait say to your Majesty?” 

“It tells me that Charles I. lost his head for having 
imade war upon his people, and that James II. lost his 
throne by forsaking it.” 

“In that case, sire, the portrait speaks the truth, like 
myself. Now, as the king allows me to question him, I 
should like to ask what he says in reply to the picture that 
speaks to him so forcibly.” 

“T assure you that I have not yet decided what course I 
shall pursue. I shall be guided by circumstances.” 

“The people are afraid that their king intends to wage a 
relentless war upon them.” 

The king shook his head. 

‘No, monsieur, no,” he replied. “I cannot make war 
upon wy subjects without foreign aid, and I know the 
condition of Europe too well to depend upon that. The 
king of Prussia offers me an army of one hundred thou- 
sand inen, but I understand the ambitious and intriguing 
spirit of that little kingdom, which tries to make mischief 
everywhere, in the hope of acquiring another Silesia. 
Austria, too, places one hundred thousand men at my dis- 
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posal; but I neither like nor trust my brother-in-law 
Leopold, a two-faced Janus, a philosophical bigot, whose 
mother had my father poisoned. My brother offers me the 
support of Spain and Sardinia; but I trust neither of the 
powers controlled by my brother Artois. He has with 
him Monsieur de Calonne, one of the queen’s bitterest 
enemies,—the person who annotated—I saw the manu- 
script myself — Madame Lamotte’s pamphlet against us in 
that villainous necklace affair. I know all that is going 
on down there in Turin. In a recent meeting of the 
Council they discussed the expediency of deposing me, 
and appointing as regent my other dear brother, the 
Comte de Provence. At the last, Monsieur de Condé, ny 
cousin, proposed to enter France and march upon Lyons, 
though he might conclude to assert his claim to the throne. 
As for the great Catherine, she confines herself to giving 
advice. She is engaged in devouring Polaud just now, 
and she can’t leave the table until after she has finished 
her repast. She gives me advice which she considers 
sublime, but which is simply ridiculous. ‘ Kings,’ she 
writes, ‘should move serenely on, without troubling them- 
selves about the clamour of the rabble, as the moon moves 
serenely on in its orbit, unmindful of the yelping of curs.’ 
Russian dogs may confine themselves to barking, but she 
had better ask Deshuttes and Varicourt if ours do not 
bite.” 

“The people fear, too, that the king contemplates leav- 
ing France.” 

The king made no reply. 

“One always makes a great mistake in taking any liberty 
granted by a monarch literally, sire,” continued Gilbert, 
smiling. “I see that I am indiscreet.” 

The king laid his hand on Gilbert’s shoulder. 

“T promised to tell you the truth, and you shall have 
the whole truth. Such a step has been talked of, and 
many of my warmest friends urge it very strongly upon 
me; but on the night of the sixth of October, when the 
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queen was awaiting death with me, with her children 
pressed tov her bosom, she made me solemnly swear that I 
would never attempt to leave the country alone; that we 
would go together, in order that we might be saved or die 
together. I promised, monsieur, and I shall keep my 
word. So, as I know it would not be possible for us to 
flee together without being arrested a dozen times before 
we reached the frontier, [ shall not make the attempt.” 

“T admire your good sense, sire. Oh, why cannot all 
France hear and understand you as I hear and under- 
stand you! How greatly the hatred against you would 
be assuaged! How much the dangers that threaten you 
would be lessened!” 

“Hatred?” exclaimed the king. ‘Do you really think 
that my people hate me? Dangers? Why, I should say 
that the greatest dangers were over.” 

Gilbert gazed at the king with a feeling of prefound pity. 

‘Do you not think so, Monsieur Gilbert; ” insisted the 
king. 

“It is my opinion that the battle has not even begun, 
and that the fourteenth of July and the sixth of October 
were but the prologue to a terrible tragedy which France 
is to play before the eyes of other nations.” 

The king’s face paled. 

“T hope you are mistaken, monsieur,” he remarked. 

“T hope that I am; but, alas! I feel sure that I am 
Tight.” 

‘But how can you be better posted than I am, when I 
have both the police and a well-organised detective force 
to keep me informed of the situation of affairs?” 

‘““T have neither, sire; but circumstances seem to have 
made me the natural intermediary between the highest and 
the lowest denizens of the universe. Sire, what we have 
just experienced is only the premonitory trembling of the 
earth. The fire and ashes and lava of the volcano we 
have yet to fight.” 

“You say ‘to fight,’ monsieur; would it not be more 
correct to say ‘ to flee from’ ?” 
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**T said ‘to fight,’ sire.” teus 

“You know my opinion concerning foreign interventich® 
remarked the monarch. “I shall never call foreign troop 
into France unless — I will not say to save my own life, 
for what does my life matter? I am willing to sacrifice 
that — but unless the lives of my wife and children are in 
peril.” 

“T would gladly kneel at your feet and thank you for the 
sentiments you have just expressed, your Majesty. No, 
sire, foreign intervention is not needed. What do you 
want with that, when your own resources are so far from 
being exhausted? In my humble opinion, there are two 
ways of saving both France and the king.” 

“Speak out, monsieur, and you will richly deserve the 
gratitude of both.” 

‘‘The first, sire, is to place yourself at the head of the 
revolutionary party, and so control and direct it.” 

“But the revolutionists would drag me along with them, 
and I am not inclined to follow whithersoever they lead.” 

“Then put a bit in the mouth of the revolution, —a bit 
powerful enough to control it.” 

“Of what is this bit to be made?” 

“ Popularity and genius.” 

“And who will forge it?” 

“Mirabeau.” 

Louis XVI. looked at Gilbert as if he thought he could 
not have heard him aright. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
MIRABEAU. 


GILBERT saw that a serious controversy was imminent, but 
he was prepared for it. 

“Yes, sire, Mirabeau,” he repeated. 

The king turned to the portrait of Charles I. 

“What would you have answered, Charles Stuart,” he 
exclaimed, “if at such a time as this, when you felt the 
earth trembling beneath your feet, you had been advised to 
lean upon Cromwell?” 

“Charles Stuart would have refused, and very rightly,” 
responded Gilbert; “but there is no resemblance whatever 
between Cromwell and Mirabeau.” 

“T do not know how you view these matters, doctor,” 
responded the king, ‘‘but in my eyes a traitor is a traitor, 
and I see no difference between a big traitor and a petty 
one.” 

“Sire,” replied Gilbert, with profound respect, but with 
undaunted firmness, ‘‘neither Cromwell nor Mirabeau can 
be called a traitor.” 

“Then what are they, I should like to know?” 

“Cromwell was a rebellious subject, and Mirabeau is a 
discontented nobleman.” 

‘Discontented with what and whom?” 

“With everybody and everything, — with his father, 
who had him incarcerated in the Ch&iteau d’If and in 
the donjon at Vincennes; with the courts, which once con- 
demned him to death; with the king, who has underrated 
his genius, and who still underrates it.” 

“A successful political leader must be an honest man 
rather than a genius.” 
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“That is a sentiment worthy of Titus, Trajan, or Marcus 
Aurelius; but unfortunately experience proves just the 
contrary.” 

“How so?” 

“Was Augustus Cwzsar, who shared supreme authority 
with Lepidus and Antony, and who exiled Lepidus and killed 
Antony, in order to have everything himself, an honest 
man? Was Charlemagne an honest man, who sent his 
brother Carloman to die in a cloister, and who, to get 
rid of his enemy Witikind, almost as tall a man as him- 
self, gave orders that all Saxons who were taller than his 
sword should have their heads cut off? Was Louis X1., 
who revolted against his own father and attempted to de- 
throne him, and who, though unsuccessful, inspired poor 
Charles VII. with such a fear of being poisoned that he 
starved himself to death,— was he an honest man? Was 
Richelieu, who concocted plots in the alcoves of the Louvre 
and on the staircases of the Cardinal’s palace, which he sub- 
sequently denounced on the Place de Gréve, an honest man? 
Was Mazarin an honest man when he signed a treaty with 
the Protector, and not only refused aid to Charles IT., but 
drove him out of France? Was Colbert an honest man, 
who betrayed, denounced, and overthrew Fouquet, his 
benefactor, and who, after casting him into a dungeon, 
from which ke never emerged alive, seated himself with 
marvellous impudence in Fouquet’s still warm chair? And 
yet neither of these men wronged king or kingdom.” 

“But you must see, Doctor Gilbert, that Muirabeau 
cannot be my friend while he is so devoted to the Duke 
of Orleans.” 

“But, now Orleans is in exile, Mirabeau belongs to no 
one.” 

‘‘But how can I place any confidence in a man who is 
for sale?” 

“‘By purchasing him yourself at a good round price. 
Can’t you afford to pay more for him than anybody else?” 

“A cormorant who would want a million!” 
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‘When Mirabeau sells himself for a million, he gives 
himself away, sire. Do you consider him worth less than 
one of those Polignacs?” 

Monsieur Gilbert!” 

“The king retracts his promise; I am dumb.” 

‘*No, on the contrary; speak on.” 

‘'T have spoken.” 

“Then let us discuss the matter further.” 

“Nothing would please me better. I know Mirabeau 
thoroughly.” 

“You are a friend of his?” 

“T have not that honour, unfortunately. Monsieur de 
Mirabeau has but one friend who is at the same time a 
friend to the queen.” 

“Yes; the Comte de la Marck. I know that. We 
reproach him for it every day.” 

“On the contrary, you should forbid him to quarrel with 
Mirabeau under penalty of death.” 

“But what benefit would be derived from having a 
lordling like Riquetti de Mirabeau meddling with public 
affairs? ” 

‘In the first place, sire, permit me to say that Mirabeau 
is a genuine nobleman, not alordling. There are very few 
noblemen in France who can trace their lineage back to 
the eleventh century; for in order to have plenty of noble- 
men around them, our kings have been indulgent enough 
to insist only that their families shall date back to 1399. 
No, sire, he is no parvenu; he is a descendant of the 
Arrighettis of Florence, one of whom came to France in 
consequence of the defeat of the Ghibelline faction, and 
established himself in Provence. A man is not a plebeian 
because he had a Marseilles merchant among his ancestors, 
for you know that the aristocrats of Marseilles, like those 
of Genoa, did not consider that they lowered themselves 
by engaging in commerce.” 

“But he is a spendthrift, a roud, a debauché.” 

“We must take men as nature makes them, sire. The 
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Mirabeaus have always been dissipated and headstrong in 
their youth, but they improve with age. Unfortunately, 
they are what your Majesty says in their early days; but 
they become haughty and imperious and austere when they 
become heads of families. The monarch who despises 
them makes a great mistake, for they have furnished our 
army with many intrepid soldiers, and our navy with 
many daring mariners. I know their provincial hatred of 
centralisation, and their half-feudal, half-republican in- 
dependence of spirit; I know, too, how often they have 
seemed to defy the authority of ministers, and even of 
kings; I know that they have locked up revenue officials 
who came to appraise their property; I know they re- 
gard courtiers and clerks and men of letters with equal 
contempt, and that they really respect only two things in 
the world, —the sword and the plough; I know very well 
that one of them said: ‘ Toadyism is as natural to courtiers, 
with their dough faces and hearts, as puddles are to ducks.’ 
But all this does not affect their rank in the least.” 

“Go on,” said the king, a little petulantly, for he fancied 
he knew all the prominent men in the kingdom as well or 
better than any oneelsedid. ‘ You say you know Mirabeau 
thoroughly, so go on. One likes to understand a man’s 
character well before enlisting him in one’s service.” 

“Yes, sire,” replied Gilbert, urged on by the tinge of 
irony in the monarch’s voice, “I will tell your Majesty. 
It was a Mirabeau, a certain Bruno de Riquetti, who, — 
the day Monsieur de la Feuillades unveiled his statue of 
Victory, with the four nations, in chains in the public square 
named for it, —on crossing the Pont Neuf with his regi- 
ment,—a regiment of the Guards, sire, — made his men 
halt in front of the statue of Henry IV., and, doffing his 
hat, exclaimed: ‘ Let us salute this statue, my friends; it 
is quite as deserving of homage as the other.’ It wasa 
Mirabeau, Frangois de Riquetti, who, on returning from 
Malta at the age of seventeen, found his mother, Anne de 
Pontéves, dressed in mourning. He asked her the reason, 
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as his father had been dead at least ten years. ‘ Because 
I have been insulted,’ replied the mother. ‘By whom, 
madame?’ —‘ By the Chevalier de Griasque.’—‘ And you 
have not avenged yourself?’ inquired Francois, who knew 
his mother well. ‘One day 1 found him alone, and I 
placed a loaded pistol against his temple, and said to him, 
“Tf I were a lone woman, I would blow your brains out, as 
you see that I can; but I have a son who will avenge me 
more honourabiy.” ’ —‘ You were right, mother,’ replied the 
young man; and, replacing his hat on his head, and buck- 
ling on his sword again, he started out in search of the 
chevalier, who was a famous fighter and bully. He found 
him, challenged him, locked himself up with him in a 
garden, threw the keys over the wall, and killed him. It 
was another Mirabeau, the Marquis Jean Antoine, a six- 
footer, as handsome as Antinous and as strong as Milo, — 
the one to whom his grandmother nevertheless said: ‘ You 
Mirabeaus are no longer men, but mere abbreviations of 
men,’ — who, reared by this virago, became one of the 
most daring and audacious soldiers who ever led a charge. 
A captain of musketeers at the age of eighteen, his men, 
who soon became as fierce and indomitable as himself, were 
called ‘those Mirabeaus, that crowd of red devils under 
Satan himself,’ by the other soldiers when they passed.” 

“Tt was this same marquis, if I remember right,” said 
the king, “who, after an engagement in which he had 
distinguished himself, remarked to Lieutenant-General 
Chamillard, when the general promised to mention him - 
vo Chamillard, the minister of war ‘ Your brother is very 
fortunate in having you, monsieur, as but for you he would 
9e the biggest fool in the kingdom.’ ” 

‘Yes, sire; and when the next promotions were made, 
Shamillard took good care not to put the marquis’s name 
on the list of field marshals.” 

‘What became of this Condé of the Riquetti family?” 
asked the king, laughing. 

“Tntrusted with the task of defending a bridge at the 
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battle of Cassano, he made his men lie down, while he stood 
erect, a fine target for the enemy’s fire. The bullets fell 
about him like hail, but he moved no more than a post. 
One of the bullets broke his right arm; he tied that up in 
a Sling, and took his axe, his usual weapon, in his left 
hand. He had scarcely done this when a second shot 
struck him in the neck, severing the jugular vein. This 
time the trouble was more serious; nevertheless, our 
Colossus, in spite of his terrible wound, kept on his feet 
until the blood suffocated him. When he fell, the regi- 
ment became demoralised, and fled. An old sergeant, 
hoping he was not quite dead, threw a light covering over 
his commander’s fave as he passed, and the entire army of 
Prince Eugene, cavalry and infantry, passed over his body 
in their pursuit of the retreating regiment. When the 
battle was over, and they began to bury the dead, the 
magnificent uniform of the marquis attracted attention, 
and one of the prisoners recognised him. Seeing that life 
was not entirely extinct, the prince had him taken to the 
Due de Vendéme’s tent. The famous surgeon, Dumoulin, 
happened to be there at the time, and, being a man full of 
theories, he undertook to restore th’s dead man to hfe. 
The wound in the neck had nearly severed the head from 
the shoulders, leaving them united only by the spinal 
column and a few shreds of flesh; besides, his whole body, 
over which three thousand cavalry and six thousand in- 
fautry had passed, was covered with wounds and bruises. 
For three days it seemed doubtful if he would ever regain 
consciousness, but at the end of that time he opened his 
eyes. T'wo days afterwards he was able to move one arn, 
and in three mouths he reappeared in public, with his 
broken arm supported by a black scarf, twenty-seven 
wounds seattered over his body, and his head sustained 
by a broad silver collar. The first visit he paid was to 
Versailles, where the Due de Vendéme presented him to 
the king, who asked him how it was that he had never 
been made a field-marshal, after giving such proofs of his 
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valour. ‘If I hadcome tocourt, and bribed some worthless 
Jade, instead of remaining to defend the bridge at Cassano, 
I should have received my promotion, and fewer wounds,’ 
was his reply. Louis XIV. did not like to be answered 
in such a fashion, so he turned his back on the marquis. 
‘After this, I’ll show you to the enemy, Jean Antoine, 
but never to the king,’ Vendéme remarked, as he led him 
out. A few months afterwards the marquis, with his 
broken arm, twenty-seven wounds, and silver collar, 
married Mademoiselle Castellane-Norante, by whom he 
had seven children, in the midst of as many more cam- 
paigns. Occasionally, but only occasionally, he referred 
to the famous conflict at Cassano, and when he did so he 
usually called it ‘that battle in which 1 was killed.’ ” 

The king was evidently much amused. 

‘You have told me how the marquis was killed,” he 
remarked, “but you have not told me bow he died.” 

“He died in the Mirabeau stronghold, —a castle built 
on a precipitous rock barring the entrance to a double 
gorge, through which the north wind howls incessantly. 
He was so tyrannical, and brought up his children in such 
fear and awe of him, keeping them at such a distance, that 
his eldest son once said, ‘I never had the honour of touch- 
ing my honoured father’s hand or lips.’ This eldest son 
was the father of our Mirabeau, whom your Majesty mis- 
judges, because you do not know him. But you will 
pardon me, I am sure, for saying, sire, that the traits 
which displease you most in his character are due chiefly 
to parental and royal tyranny.” 

‘Royal tyranny?” repeated the king. 

“Unquestionably, sire. Without the king’s consent, 
the tather would have been powerless. What terrible 
crime had this descendant of a noble race committed, that 
his father should send him to a reform school at the age of 
fourteen, where, to humiliate him, he was registered, not 
is Riquetti de Mirabeau, but as one Buffiéres? What had 
ue done that his father was able to procure an order for 
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his secret arrest and subsequent imprisonment on the 
island of Ré, when he was but eighteen years of age? 
What had he done that his father should banish him to 
Manosque a year after his marriage? Why was he trans- 
ferred to the fortress at Jonx, six months afterwards? 
Why, after his escape from Jonx, was he again arrested 
at Amsterdam, and incarcerated at Vincennes in a cell 
barely ten feet square, —this youth who could hardly find 
air enough in the whole broad universe, — where for five 
long years his restless spirit chafed against its bonds, and 
his intellect grew stronger and stronger as his heart became 
more and more bitter? I will tell you what he did. He 
won the heart of Poisson, his instructor, by the ease with 
which he overcame all obstacles; he had mastered the 
science of political economy at a glance. Having chosen 
a military career, he wished to continue it. Reduced to 
an income of six thousand frances, and burdened with a 
wife and child, he contracted debts to the amount of thirty 
thousand frances. He left his place of banishment to 
chastise an insolent nobleman who had grossly insulted his 
sister. Finally, —and this was his greatest crime, — cap- 
tivated by the charms of 2 young and pretty woman, he 
carried her off from her morose, jealous, superannuated 
husband.” 

“And then deserted her; so the unfortunate Madame 
Monnier was forced to commit suicide to escape from her 
troubles. How will you defend him from this charge?” 

‘By telling you the truth, sire,—the whole truth. 
Madame Monnier did not commit suicide because Mirabeau 
deserted her, for when he left Vincennes his first visit was 
to her. Disguised as a peddler, he secured an entrance 
into the convent where she was staying. He found her 
cold and constrained in manner; an explanation followed, 
and Mirabeau discovered that Madame Monnier not only 
loved him no longer, but that she loved some one else, — 
the Chevalier de Rancourt, — whom she was about to 
marry, a8 her husband’s death had set her free. Mirabeau 
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had left his prison too soon; he yielded his place to his 
more favoured rival, and Sophie was about to marry 
Rancourt, when he died very suddenly. The poor woman 
had staked her all on this last love. A month ago she 
shut herself up in her dressing-room and asphyxiated her- 
self; whereupon Mirabeau’s enemies declared that she had 
committed suicide on account of the heartless desertion of 
her first lover, when it was really on account of grief at 
the loss of her second.” 

“But what object could any of my friends have in thus 
traducing Mirabeau? ” 

‘‘What object, sire? The desire mediocrity always feels 
to retain its place near the throne. Mirabeau is one of 
those men who could not enter the ‘l'emple without thrust- 
ing out the money-changers. Mirabeau’s close proximity 
to you would be the death-knell of all petty intrigues; it 
would be genius pointing out the path to probity. What 
does it matter to you, sire, if Mirabeau did live unhappily 
with his wife? or if he did elope with Madame Monnier? 
or if he is a half million francs in debt? Pay the half 
million, sire; add another half million, a whole million, 
two millions, ten millions, to it, if necessary. Do not 
let Mirabeau escape you. Make him a cabinet minister. 
Hearken to what his powerful voice says to you, and repeat 
it to your people, to Europe, to the whole world!” 

‘But Monsieur Mirabeau turned draper in order to 
secure a popular nomination to the Assembly. He cannot 
betray his constituents by forsaking their party for the 
court party.” 

‘You do not know Mirabeau, sire; he is a thorough 
aristocrat at heart. He secured his nominatiou in this 
way because the royalists scorned him. He cannot desert 
the people’s party for the court party, you say? Why, 
are not these two parties one? Mirabeau could unite them. 
That is exactly what he would do. Take Mirabeau, sire, 
now you can get him. ‘lo-morrow, wounded by your in- 
difference, he may turn against you, and then, —then all 
is lost! ” 
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“Mirabeau may turn against me, you say. Has he not 
done so already, monsieur? ” 

‘Apparently, yes; but at heart he is really on your 
side. Ask La Marck what Mirabeau said to him after 
that famous session of the twenty-first of June?” 

“What did he say?” 

‘He wrung his hands and exclaimed: ‘Tt is in this way 
kings are brought to the scaffold!’ ‘Three days afterwards 
he added, ‘ These fellows do not see what an abyss they 
are digging under the very steps of the throne. ‘The king 
and queen will perish in it, and the people will exult over 
their downfall.’ ” 

The king turned pale, and cast a hasty glance at the 
portrait of Churles I. He seemed to be on the point of 
yielding, then said suddenly, — 

“T will talk with the queen about it, and she may con- 
clude to speak to Monsieur de Mirabeau. I shall not. I 
like to be able to shake the hand of the man with whom I 
tulk, Monsieur Gilbert, and I would not press Mirabeau’s 
to save my throne, my liberty, or my life.” 

Gilbert was about to reply, and perhaps to insist still 
f'rther, when an usher entered and said, — 

“Sire, the person your Majesty wished to see this morn- 
ing is waiting in the ante-chamber.” 

The king started slightly, and looked at Gilbert. 

‘Tf your Majesty would prefer that I should not see this 
person, I will pass out by another door,” remarked the 
doctor. 

‘No, monsieur, go this way,” replied the king. ‘You 
know that I regard you as a friend, and I have no secrets 
from you. The person to whom IJ am about to grant an 
audience is a man who was formerly connected with the 
household of my brother, who has recommended him to me. 
Go, now, Monsieur Gilbert, and remember that you will 
always be welcome,—even when you come to talk to me 
about Mirabeau.” 

“So I am to consider myself completely worsted, sire? ” 
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“T told you that I would confer with the queen — that 
I would consider the matter. We will decide later.” 

“Later, sire! I pray to Heaven that it may not be too 
late, even now.” 

“Do you consider the danger so imminent?” 

“Do not have the portrait of Charles Stuart’ removed 
from your chamber, sire; it will prove your best counsel- 
lor,” replied Gilbert; and, bowing low, he turned to leave 
the apartment, just as the person the king was expecting 
appeared upon the threshold ready to enter. 

Gilbert could not repress an exclamation of surprise on 
recognising 10 the visitor the Marquis de Favras, the gentle- 
man whom he had met at the house of Cagliostro a week or 
ten days before, and whose speedy death by violence had 
been predicted then and there py the great necromancer. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
FAVRAS. 


As Gilbert withdrew, a prey to terror inspired not so 
much by the realities of life as by its vague and mysterious 
possibilities, the Marquis de Favras was ushered into the 
king’s presence. 

He advanced, bowing profoundly, but waited respectfully 
for his sovereign to address him. 

Louis XVI. fixed upon him that searching look which 
seems to be a part of a king’s education, but which is more 
or less superficial, or more or less profound, according to 
the intellect of the monarch who employs it. 

Thomas Mahi, Marquis de Favras, was about forty-five 
years of age, tall of stature, distinguished in appearance 
and bearing, and with a frank, genial face. 

The examination must have proved satisfactory, for a 
faint smile flitted over the king’s lips. 

“You are the Marquis de Favras?” he asked. 

“Yes, sire.” 

‘My brother has great confidence in you, I believe.” 

“T think so, sire; and it is my ardent ambition that 
your Majesty should share this confidence.” 

“My brother has known you a long time.” 

‘“And your Majesty does not know me—I understand; 
but if your Majesty will condescend to question me, in ten 
minutes he will know me as well as his august brother 
does.” 

‘Speak on, marquis, I am listening,” said the king, cast 
ing a side glance at the portrait of the English monarch, 
which seemed to be ever in his thoughts. 

‘Your Majesty wishes to know —” 
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“Who you are, and what you have done.” 

‘Who I am, sire? The mere mention of my name tells 
you that. Iam Thomas Mahi, Marquis de Favras; I was 
born in Blois in 1745. I joined the musketeers at the age 
of fifteen, and went through the campaign of 1761 in that 
corps. I was afterward a captain in the regiment of 
Belzunce; then a lieutenant in the Swiss guard of the 
Comte de Provence.” 

‘And it was while serving in this capacity that my 
brother became acquainted with you.” 

‘‘] had had the honour of being presented to hiin the 
year before, so he knew me already.” 

“ And you left his service when?” 

“In 1775, sire, to go to Vienna, where I first met my 
wife, Prince Anhalt Schauenberg’s only daughter.” 

“Your wife has never been presented at court, I believe.” 

“No, sire; but she and my eldest son are now enjoying 
the honour of an audience with the queen.” 

“And after that?” 

“During the insurrection in Holland I was in command 
of a company for three years. After assisting im the re- 
establishment of law and order in that country, it seemed 
only natural, noting the condition of affuirs in France, thut 
I should return to Paris to place my sword and life at the 
king’s «lisposal.” 

“You have witnessed some very distressing sights.” 

“Twas an eye-witness of the scenes of the fifth and sixth 
cf October.” 

The king seemed anxious to change the subject. 

“And you say that my brother, the Comte de Provence, 
has such confidence in you that he has intrusted you with 
the negotiation of a very important loan?” 

Just then a third person, if there had been a third person 
present, might have noticed a slight movement of the cur- 
tains in a neighbouring alcove, as if some one was standing 
concealed behind them. Monsieur de Favras, too, started, 
like a man who was prepared to answer a certain question, 
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and finds himself suddenly confronted by another and 
entirely different one. 

“Yes, sire, his Royal Highness has honoured me with 
this mark of his confidence,” he stammered. 

‘And you have succeeded in negotiating this loan?” 

“His Royal Highness having been deprived of a great 
part of his income by recent acts of the Assembly, and 
thinking that this is a time when princes should have a 
large sum of inoney at their disposal —” 

“A large sum, you say?” 

“Two millions.” 

“Of whom did you obtain it?” 

Favras hesitated a little, then replied, — 

“Of Baron Zannone, a foreign banker.” 

‘‘An Italian?” 

“A native of Genoa, sire, I believe.” 

“And he resides?” 

“At Sevres, sire, immediately opposite the spot where 
your Majesty’s coach stopped on the way from Versailles 
on the sixth of October, when the party of cut-throats, 
headed by Marat, Verritre, and the Duc d’Aiguillon, made 
uve queen’s hairdresser curl and dress the heads of Vari- 
court and Deshuttes,” answered Favras, as if hoping to 
urge the king on by this touch of the spur. 

Louis XVI. turned pale; and if he had glanced towards 
the alcove, he would have seen the curtain move to and fro 
much more perceptibly than before. 

It was evident that the conversation annoyed him, and 
that he was anxious to end it as soon as possible. 

“T see that you are a faithful servant of royalty, and | 
promise you I will not forget it.” 

As he spoke he made that movement of the head which 
in princes signifies, “1 have done you the honour to listen 
to you and answer you long enough. You are at liberty 
to go.” 

Favras understood it perfectly, but he said, — 

“Pardon me, sire, but I thought your Majesty had 
another anestion to ask me.” 
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“No,” replied the king, shaking his head, as if mentally 
asking himself what other question he could wish to pro- 
pound. “That is all I wish to know.” 

“You are mistaken, monsieur,” said a voice that made 
both the king and the marquis turn towards the alcove. 
* You were anxious to know how this gentleman’s ancestor 
managed to save King Stanislaus at Dantzig, and conduct 
him safely to the Prussian frontier.” 

Both men uttered an exclamation of surprise; for this 
third person, who had suv unexpectedly appeared upon the 
scene, was no other than the queen, and her interruption, 
and her allusion to the flight of King Stanislaus, were only 
made to enable the king to hear certain plans for the flight 
of the royal family, which Favras had come to sugzest. 

Favras instantly comprehended the method offered him 
for divulging his plans; and although none of his ancestors 
or kinsmen had assisted the unfortunate king of Poland in 
effecting his escape, he bowed, and promptly replied, — 

‘Your Majesty probably refers to my cousin, General 
Steinflicht. Your Majesty 1s doubtless aware that Dantzig 
was surrounded on all sides by the Muscovite army when 
the king decided upon immediate flight. Three plans were 
suggested by his friends, in spite of the great danger 
attending such an attempt. I say in spite of the danyer, 
as it was very much more difficult for King Stanislaus to 
get out of Dautzig than it would be for you to leave Paris, 
for instance, if the whim should seize you; for with a post- 
chaise your Majesty could easily reach the frontier in a 
single day, —or if your Majesty wished to leave Paris in 
state, you would only be obliged to tell some nobleman, 
honoured with your confidence, to raise thirty thousand men 
and summon them to the Tuileries. In either case, success 
would be certain.” 

“You know that what Monsieur de Favras says is per- 
fectly true, sire,” remarked the queen. 

“Yes; but my situation is by no means so desperate as 
that of King Stanislaus,” replied the king. ‘ Dantzig was 
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surrounded by Russians, as the marquis just remarked. 
Fort Wechselmund, their last fortress, was avout to sur- 
render; while as for me —” 

“As for you, you are surrounded by Parisians,” inter- 
rupted the queen, impatiently, — ‘‘ Parisians who stormed 
the Bastile on the fourteenth of July, who tried to assas- 
Binate you on the night of the fifth of October, and who 
the very next day dragged you and your family to Paris, 
insulting us at every step. Is the situation so delightful 
that one can consider it much preferable to that of King 
Stanislaus? ” 

“But, madame —” 

“King Stanislaus had no reason to fear imprisonment, 
and perhaps death, while you — ” 

A look from the king checked her. 

“Of course you are master here, and it is for you to 
decide, however,” continued the queen, half reproachfully, 
half angrily. 

‘Monsieur de Favras,” she remarked, after a moment’s 
silence, “I have just had a conversation with your wife 
and your eldest son. I find thei both full of courage and 
res.lution. Whatever happens, they can count upen the 
queen of France. The queen of France will never desert 
them; she is the daughter of Maria Theresa, and knows 
how to appreciate and reward courage and devotion.” 

‘You remarked just now that there were three plans of 
escape proposed te King Stanislaus, did you not, mon- 
sieur?” asked the king. 

“Yes, sire. The first was to disguise himself as a 
peasant. The Comtesse de Chapska, who spoke German 
as if it were her mother tongue, offered to disguise herself 
a3 a peasant woman, and pass the king off as her foreign 
husband. This is the plan I would suggest for the king 
of Frauce, in case it should ever become necessary for him 
to flee in disguise and at night.” 

“And the second?” asked Louis, petulantly, as if he 
resented any attempt to compare his situation with that of 
King Stanislaus. 
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‘‘The second, sire, was to take a thousand men, and 
endeavour to force his way through the Muscovite ranks. 
I called your Majesty’s attention, however, to the fact that 
the king of France would have, not one thousand, but thirty 
thousand men at his disposal.” 

“You saw how much use these thirty thousand men 
would have been to me on the fourteenth of July, mwon- 
sieur,” replied the king. ‘ Pass on to the third plan.” 

“The third plan, and the one which Stanislaus accepted, 
was to disguise himself as a peasaut, and Jeave Dantzig, 
not in company with a woman, who might prove a hindrance 
on the journey, nor with a thousand men, who might ona 
and all be slain without gaining an exit, but with two or 
three trustworthy men.” 

“And this last plan was the one he adopted, you say?” 

“Yes, sire; and if any king who finds himself, or even 
fancies he finds himself, in the situation of the king of 
Poland, would graciously deign to honour me with the 
same confidence your august ancestor acccrded General 
Steinflicht, [ would answer for his safety with my life, 
especially if the roads were free from obstructions, like the 
toads in France, and the king as good a horseman as your 
Majesty.” 

“Certainly,” said the queen; ‘but on the night of the 
fifth and sixth of October the king took a solemn oath 
never to leave France without me, nor even to consider’ 
any plan of escape in which I was not included. The king’s 
word is pledged, and the king never breaks a promise.” 

“This renders the journey more difficult, but by no 
means impossible, madame,” replied Favras; ‘‘and if I 
were allowed the honour of conducting such an expedition, I 
feel positive I could carry the king and queen and the entire 
royal family to Montmédy or Brussels, safe and sound.”’ 

“You hear that, sire,” cried the queen. “I myself 
believe there is everything to hope and nothing to fear with 
aman like Monsieur de Favras.’’ 

“That is my opinion also, madame,” replied the king; 
“hunt the time hag not vat name ” 
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* Remember the fate of the monarch whose portrait is 
looking down upon us,—the portrait which I felt sure 
would give you better counsel. Wait until you are forced 
into a war— wait until you are a prisoner—wait until 
the scaffold is erected under your window, and then you 
who now say Zvo soon / will be forced to say Z'v0 late!” 

“The king will find me ready, whatever may be the hour,” 
responded Favras, bowing. “I have only my life to offer 
to my king, and I do not even take the hberty of offering 
him that. I will merely say that he always has had, and 
always will have the right to dispose of my existence as 
he thinks best; for it belongs to him.” 

“T thank you, monsicur,” said the king; “and in case of 
failure, I ratify the promise the queen has already made 
to you in regard to the marquise and your chilcren.” 

It was a positive dismissal this time, so the marquis 
was obliged to withdraw, in spite of his evident desire 
to urge the matter; for he saw no encouragement except 
in the eyes of the queen, who watched him until the door 
closed upon his retreating form. 

« Ah, monsieur,” she exclaimed, addressing the king, and 
pouting to Vandyck’s canvas, “when I had that picture 
hung in your chamber, J thought it would speak tv you 
more forcibly.” 

Then, as if scorning to press the matter further, she 
walked towards the private door; but, pausing suddenly, 
she said, ‘‘ Confess, sire, that the Marquis de Favras is not 
the first person to whom you have granted an audience 
this morning.” 

‘No, madame, you are right. I received Doctor Gilbert 
before I saw the marquis.” 

The queen started. “Ah! I suspected as much. And 
Doctor Gilbert, 1t seems —”’ 

“Thinks, with me, that we ought not to leave France.” 

“ As he is of that opinion, he probably gives some advice 
that may make it possible for us to remain here.” 

‘‘Yes, madame, he does; but, unfortunately, I at least do 
not find it practicable.” 
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I 


“Indeed! What is it?” 

‘‘ He wishes us to purchase Mirabeau for a year.” 

“ At what price ? ” 

‘Six million francs and one of your smiles.” 

A thoughtful expression stole over the queen’s face. 
Possibly this might prove a means —” 

‘But a means of which you will hardly approve. Am 
not right, madame ?” 

“T scarcely know what to say in reply. It is a matter 


that requires careful consideration. I will think about it. 
Yes, I will think about it,” she added, under her breath, 
as she left the room. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


IN WHICH THE KING OCCUPIES HIMSELF WITH FAMILY, A8& 
WELL AS STATE, MATTERS. 


‘at king remained silent and motionless for a moment, as 
if he feared the queen’s retreat were only feigned; but atter 
satisfying himself on this point by a glance up and duwn 
the corridor, he called one of his attendants. 

“Do you know where the Comte de Charny’s apartments 
are, Francois ?”’ he asked. 

“The comte has no apartments in the palace, your 
Majesty. He has only a mansard room in the paviiion.” 

“Why was an officer of his rank given a room like 
that? ” 

‘‘ Better accommodations were offered him, but he refused 
them, and said this room would answer every purpose.” 

‘°Go and find Mousieur de Charny, and tell him I wish 
to speak with him.” 

When the count entered the king’s apartments, in answer 
to this summons, he found the monarch at breakfast, with 
his back turned upon Vandyck’s famous picture. 

Ah, it is you, count,” he said cordially, on perceiving 
Charny. “Won't you take breakfast with me?” 

“Tam compelled to decline the honour, sire, as I have 
breakfasted already.” 

‘In that case, won’t you wait awhile ? I want to consult 
you about a verv important matter, and I can’t bear to talk 
business while I am eating. So suppose we discuss some- 
thing else, — your affairs, for instance. When I asked 
Frangois just now where you were lodged, he told me you 
had declined the offer of a suite of apartments, and would 
only accept of an attic room.” 

Vor, 1 —I1n 
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‘‘ That is quite true, sire.” 

« And why, may I ask?” 

“JT thought, being quite alone, it was not necessary for 
me to deprive the governor of the palace of his rooms, as 
I should have done if I had accepted his offer.” 

‘“ But when the countess returns to the palace, what will 
she do? Such an apartment will not answer for her.” 

‘‘T do not think she will return to the palace, unless she 
is particularly requested to do so by your Majesties.” 

‘¢ Where is she living ? I seem to have been unwittingly 
conducting myself in a very tyrannical fashion by compel- 
ling you to live at the Tuileries, while the countess resides 
— where did you say ?” 

“On the Rue Cog-Héron.” 

“Ts that far from the Tuileries? 1am ashamed to say 
I don’t know inuch more about Paris than if I were a 
Russian just from Moscow.” 

“The Rue Coq-Iéron is quite near the palace, sire.” 

“So much the better. I suppose that explains why you 
have only temporary quarters at the Tuileries.” 

“On the contrary, 1 can be found in my present quarters 
at any hour of the day or night your Majesty does me the 
honour to send for me.” 

“ What does this mean, monsieur? Nonsense! you know 
I’m a good citizen, a model husband and family man above 
all else. What does it mean that, after barelv three years 
of married life, the Comte de Charny has his perinanent 
home at the Tuileries, and the countess her permanent home 
on the Rue Cog-Héron ? ” 

“TI can only say, in reply to your Majesty, that madame 
prefers to live alone.” 

“ But you go there every day, I suppose ?”’ 

“T have not had the honour of seeing the countess since 
your Majesty sent me to inquire about her.” 

“Why, that was over a week ago! ” 

“Ten days ago, sire,” replied Charny, in a voice that 
faltered slightly. 
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Fie, fie, count!” exclaimed the king, in the tone of good- 
humoured raillery suited to a family man, as he loved to 
style himself; “this must be all your fault.” 

“My fault?” repeated Charny, blushing in spite of 
himself. 

‘¢ You may think it is no business of mine, count, but it 
is. You certainly are not very grateful to this poor Mademoi- 
selle de Taverney, who loves you so much.” 

‘Who loves me so much! Pardon me, sire; I know it 
is not considered permissible to contradict a king, but —”’ 

‘You may contradict me as much as you please. I 
know what I am talking about. I know that on that terri- 
ble night of the sixth of October the countess never took 
her eyes off you after you joined us; and once, when the 
Bull’s Eye was so nearly forced open, I saw the poor lady 
make a movement as if about to throw herself between the 
man she loved and the danger that threatened him.” 

Charny’s heart throbbed wildly. He, too, had fancied 
he detected some such impulse in a movement made by 
the countess on that occasion; but the particulars of his last 
painful interview with Andrée were too distinct in his 
n.‘nd for him to derive much comfort from these assurances 
on the part of the king. 

‘‘T hope your Majesty’s surmises are correct,” he replied 
sadly. ‘Still, I think the king need not trouble himself 
about Madame de Charny’s great love for me, in case he 
should desire to send me on any dangerous or important 
inission. Absence or danger will be equally welcome, 
as far as I am concerned.” 

“ But a week ago, when the queen desired to send you ona 
mission to Turin, you seemed anxious to remain in Paris.” 

‘‘T thought my brother could fulfil that mission equally 
well, and that I had better reserve myself for a more 
difficult or dangerous one.” 

‘And very wisely, it seems, my dear count, as that time 
has nowcome. This isone reason why I spoke of your wife’s 
lonely and unprotected condition just now. I should like 
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to see her with some friend before I send her husband 
away.” 

‘‘T will write to the countess, sire, and tell her your 
wishes.” 

‘ Write to her! Do you not expect to see the countess 
before your departure ?” 

“T never intruded upon the countess but once without 
permission, sire; and, after the manner in which she 
received me, if will be even more necessary for me to ask 
her permission in future, unless I go at your Majesty’s 
express commands.” 

“Well, well, we will say no more about it, then,” 


exclaimed the king, rising from the table. ‘ Come into my 
study, count. I have something of great importance tu say 
to you.” 


Though the king bad been residing at the Tuileries for 
a fortnight, only two of his apartments were in complete 
order. ‘These were his workshop and his office. 

Later on, the reader will be introduced into the first-men- 
tioned apartment; but now we had better follow Charny 
into the king’s cabinet, where he takes his stand in front of 
the desk at which the king has just seated himsclf. 

This desk was thickly covered with maps, geographical 
works, English newspapers, and sheets of paper, among 
which those bearing the chirography of Louis XVI. were 
easily distinguishable by the remarkable closeness of the 
written lines, which covered the sheet from top to bottom, 
leaving no margin, even on the sides; for the king was so 
parsimonious that he would not permit the smallest scrap 
of paper to be wasted. 

As Charny had been living on such intimate terins with 
the royal couple for two or three years, he was too familiar 
with such details to take any special notice of those we 
have mentioned, while he waited for the king to resume the 
conversation, which he seemed for some reason or other 
rather loth to do. 

As if to give himself a little more time, or perhaps cour- 
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age, he opened a drawer in his desk and took out several 
papers, which he laid upon a small table beside him. 

“T noticed, Monsieur de Charny,” he said at last, “ that 
on the night of the fifth and sixth of October you placed 
your brother near the queen, and remained with me.”’ 

“T am the head of our family, sire, as you are the head 
of the state; so it was my right to perish near my sovereign, 
if need be,” replied Charny. 

‘ However that may be, the little incident made me feel 
that if at any time I should require a dangerous or 
difficult commission executed, I could safely trust in your 
loyalty as a Frenchman and your affection as a friend,” the 
king said, in a voice full of emotion. “Though you are 
only thirty-six, you are thoughtful beyond your years, and 
you can scarcely have witnessed the events which have 
recently transpired without drawing some conclusion from 
them. What do you think of the situation, and what 
means of ameliorating it would you suggest? ” 

“Sire, I am only a plain rough soldier,” replied Charny, 
with more hesitation than embarrassment, “ and such grave 
matters are entirely beyond my comprehension.” 

“You are a man, monsieur,” responded the king, with 
quiet dignity, “and another man, who looks upon you 
as a friend, merely asks you what you, with your honest 
heart and clear head, would do if you were in his 
place.” 

“In a situation quite as grave as this, the queen, too, 
once did me the honour, sire, to ask my advice, as the king 
is doing now. It was the day of the storming of the 
Bastile. Her Majesty wished to send eight or ten thou- 
sand foreign troops against the hundred thousand armed 
Parisians who were crowding the streets and boulevards. 
If the queen had not understood my feelings so well, 
if she had not been able to read the respect and devotion 
that filled my heart, my reply would probably have 
offended her. Alas, sire, have I not good cause to fear 
to-day that a truthful answer on my part will offend the 
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‘ What did you say in reply to the queen ?” 

“JT said that your Majesty must enter Paris as a father, 
unless you were strong enough to enter it as a conqueror.” 

“Well, was not that the course I adopted ? ” 

‘Tt was indeed, sire.” 

“Now it remains to be seen if I acted wisely; for— 
answer me truly —am I here as a king, or as a prisoner ?” 

‘Will the king permit me to speak with perfect 
frankness ?” 

“Of course. When I ask your advice I also ask your 
honest opinion.” 

“Sire, I disapproved of the banquet at Versailles. I 
begged the queen not to go to the theatre in your absence. 
Sire, when her majesty trampled the national cockade 
under foot and displayed the black cockade,—the Aus- 
trian symbol, —I was in despair.” 

“Charny, do you suppose this was the real cause of the 
outbreaks on the fifth and sixth of October ?” 

‘No, sire; but it furnished a pretext for them. Sire, 
you should not blame the people too much. They are not 
bad at heart; they love you; they are really royalists, but 
they are suffering terribly. They are cold, they are hungry. 
There are mischief-makers, above and below, and on all. 
sides of them, urging them on. They are pushing and 
crowding and overturning things generally, but they have 
no idea of their power. Once Jet them loose, and an inun- 
dation or conflagration is sure to follow.” 

“But suppose, count, I prefer not to be either drowned 
or burned, what am I to do?” 

‘Do not give the flood or the fire any excuse to spread 
itself. Rut pardon me ; I forgot that even at the king’s 
command — ”’ 

‘You are speaking at my earnest request, count. Go 
on, Monsieur de Charny; the king begs you will go on.” 

“Well, sire, you have seen the Parisians, so long deprived 
of their sovereign’s presence, rejoicing like famished men 
over your return. You saw them at Versailles, cursing, 
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jestroying, murdering, —or rather you thought you saw 
zhem, but they were not really the people; you have seen 
them here at the Tuileries, rending the air with shouts of 
delight on beholding you.” 

‘Yes, [ have seen all this, and hence my doubts. I ask 
myself again and again which are really the people, those 
who murder and destroy, or those who caress and 
applaud.” 

“These last, sire, these last! Trust them, and they will 
protect you from the others.” 

‘‘Count, you say almost the very same thing that Doctor 
Gilbert said to me this morning, scarcely two hours ago.” 

“Tf you have the advice of a man as wise and sensible as 
the doctor, why do you condescend to ask it of me, a rough 
soldier? ” 

‘TT will tell you. It is because there is a wide difference 
between you two men. Yow are devoted to your monarch } 
Doctor Gilbert is devoted only to the monarchy.” 

“T do not understand you, sire.” 

“T mean that he would gladly abandon the king, if the 
kingdom — that is, the monarchical principle — were safe.” 

“Then there is a wide difference between us; for you are 
both king and kingdom to me, and it is for this reason I 
implore you to make use of me if I can serve you in any 
way.” 

“First of all, monsieur, I should like to know whom you 
would appeal to in this interval of calm, —this brief inter- 
val, I fear, between two storms. Who would be able to 
dispel all traces of the past storm, and avert the hurricane 
which seems about to burst upon us?” 

“Tf I had the honour, and also the misfortune, to be 
the king, I should remember the shouts that rent the air 
during my trip from Versailles, and offer my right hand to 
Lafayette, and my left to Mirabeau.” 

“ How can you say this, when you hate the one and despise 
the other?” exclaimed the king. 

“This is not a question of personal likes or dislikes, 
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sire; it is the safety of the king and the preservation of 
the monarchy that we bave to consider.” 

“That is precisely what Doctor Gilbert said,” muttered 
the king, as if talking to himself. 

“Tam glad indeed that my opinion coincides with that 
of so eminent a man as Doctor Gilbert,” responded Charny. 

“So you think, my dear count, that the union of these 
two men would restore peace to our land?” 

“T do, sire.” 

‘But if I should bring about this union, and consent to 
this compact, and yet fail in spite of all my efforts, and 
the efforts of these two men as well, what then? What is 
to be done if this ministerial combination should come to 
naught?” 

“T think that when you have exhausted all the means 
Providence has placed at your disposal, and have fulfilled 
all the duties devolving upon you, the king would be fully 
justified in providing for his own safety and that of his 
family.” 

‘‘And in such a contingency you would advise flight? ” 

“T should advise your Majesty to retire to some well- 
fortified town, like Metz, Nancy, or Strasbourg, with such 
regiments and gentlemen as you feel that you can trust.” 

The king’s face brightened. 

“And among all the generals who have given convincing 
proofs of devotion, tell me frankly, Charny, — you who 
know them all, —which one would you intrust with the 
dangerous duty of receiving and protecting his king?” 

“Oh, sire, it is a terrible thing to attempt to advise the 
king in such a matter. I realise my own ignorance and 
lack of judgment too forcibly. I really implore your 
Majesty to excuse me.” 

‘Well, I will relieve your mind on that score,” replied 
the king. ‘‘My choice is already made. It has fallen 
upon a man to whom I propose to send you with a letter 
you are commissioned to deliver to him. Now tell me, 
Charny, if you were obliged to contide your sovereign to 
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the courage, loyalty, and ability of any one man of your 
acquaintance, what man would you select?” 

After reflecting a moment, Charny replied, “I solemnly 
assure your Majesty that it is not on account of the ties of 
friendship, and I might almost say relationship, that bind 
me to him, but there is a man noted for his ardent devo- 
tion to the king, —a man who protected our possessions 
in the Antilles very effectually during the American war, 
who has since been intrusted with several important com- 
mands, and who is now, I believe, military governor of 
the city of Metz. This is the Marquis de Bouillé. Asa 
father, I would confide my son to him; as a son, I would 
confide my father to him; as a subject, I would confide my 
king to him.” 

Undemonstrative as Louis XVI. was, he had listened 
to the count’s words with evident anxiety, and his face 
lighted up as he began to perceive what person Charny 
had in mind. When the count at last mentioned the name, 
the king could hardly repress an exclamation of delight. 

“ Here, read the address on this letter!” he cried, ‘“‘and 
see 1f I was not inspired to summon you by Providence 
ivelf.”’ 

Charny took the letter and read the following super- 
scription : — 

“To Monsieur Francois Claude Amour, 
“ Marquis de Bouille, 
“ Commandant of the City of Metz.” 

Tears of joy and pride mounted to Charny’s eyes. 

“Sire,” he exclaimed, “after such a coincidence I can 
say only one thing, —I am ready to die for your Majesty.” 

“And J do not feel that I ought to have any secrets from 
you after what has just passed between us; so I will say 
that if that time ever comes, it is to your care, and to yours 
alone, you understand, that I shall intrust my own person 
and that of the queen, as well as ‘of our children. Listen 
now to a plan which has been proposed to me, but to which 
I have declined to accede. 
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“This, of course, is not the first time the idea has 
occurred to me, or has been suggested by those around me. 
On the night of the fifth and sixth of October I thought 
of arranging for the queen’s flight. <A carriage was to take 
her to Rambouillet. 1 was to meet her there on horse- 
back, and from that town we could have easily reached the 
frontier; for the close surveillance to which we are now 
subjected had not yet been inaugurated. The project failed, 
because the queen would not consent to be separated from 
me. Shortly after that, Monsieur de Breteuil opened nego- 
tiations with me through Comte d’Innisdale, and about a 
week ago I received a letter from Soleure.” 

The king paused; but seeing the count stand silent and 
motionless, he said, ‘ You make no reply, monsieur.” 

“T know that Breteuil is the tool of Austria, sire, and 
I am fearful of wounding the very natural preference the 
king may feel for his wife’s brother, Joseph II., emperor 
of Austria.” 

The king seized Charny’s hand, and, leaning forward, 
said, in a whisper, ‘ You need have no fears of that, count, 
for I like Austria no better than you do. Count, whena 
man like you is about to risk his life for another, it is 
only fair that he should thoroughly understand the man 
to whom he gives this proof of devotion. I do not like 
Austria. I said so just now, and I repeat it. I did not 
love Maria Theresa, who kept us for seven years involved 
in a war which cost us two hundred thousand men, two 
hundred million franes, and seventeen hundred leagues of 
territory in America; who called Madame de Pompadour 
—a harlot—her dear cousin, and who had my sainted 
father poisoned by Choiseul; who used her daughters as 
diplomatic agents, and who ruled Naples through the Arch- 
duchess Caroline, as she tried to rule France through the 
Archduchess Marie Antoinette; and now, at this very 
moment, though Maria Theresa is dead, who influences 
and advises the queen? Her brother, Joseph II., is, hap- 
pily, near his end. But who are her counsellors? You 
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know as well as I do that they are the Abbé Vermond, her 
former teacher, but in reality an Austrian spy; the Baron 
de Breteuil; and Mercy d’Argenteau, the Austrian ambas- 
sador. Behind these men, who are really only his puppets, 
stands Kaunitz, the septuagenarian minister of Austria. 
These meu influence the queen of France through Made- 
moiselle Bertin, her milliner, and Leonard, her hairdresser, 
who are their paid agents; and into what are they endeav- 
ouring to lead her? Into an alliance with Austria, — 
Austria, who has always been the bane of France either 
as friend or as foe; Austria, who placed the knife in the 
hands of Jacques Clement, and the dagger in the hands of 
Ravaillac; Austria, imprudent Austria, who turns her own 
sword, ILungary, upon herself; short-sighted Austria, who 
allows the richest jewel in her crown, the Netherlands, to 
be stolen from her by Belgian priests; Austria, who turns 
her back upon Europe, and uses her best troops against 
the Turks, our allies, for the benefit of Russia! No, no, 
Monsieur de Charny; I hate Austria, and I do not, I can- 
not, trust her. These overtures are not the only ones I 
have received, however. Do you know the Marquis de 
a avras?” 

“Yes, sire.” 

‘What do you think of him?” 

“He is a brave soldier and an honest gentleman; but 
misfortunes have made him restless, and rather too venture- 
some. Nevertheless, though he may be rather too much 
inclined, perhaps, to engage in hazardous experiments, he 
is a man of honour, who would die without a murmur if 
he had given his word, but hardly the person to select as 
the leader of such an enterprise.” 

“But be is not the leader,” replied the king, rather 
bitterly. ‘It is my brother, Monsieur de Provence, who 
furnishes the money, — Monsieur de Provence who arranges 
everything. It is Monsieur de Provence who will remain 
here when I depart in company with Favras. What do 
you think of that? This is not an Austrian scheme, but 
a scheme devised by the princes and by the nobility.” 
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‘Excuse me, sire. As I said before, I do not doubt 
either the baron’s loyalty or courage. Whithersoever he 
promises to conduct your Majesty, he will do it, or perish 
in the attempt. But why does not Monsieur de Provence 
accompany your Majesty? Why does he remain here?” 

‘Possibly in order that the people may not be obliged 
to go too far to find a regent, in case they should think it 
acvisable to depose their king,” answered Louis, bitterly. 

“Sire, what you say is terrible.” 

“JT am only telling you what everybody knows, my dear 
count. In the last council held at Turin, the expediency 
of deposiug me and appointing a regent was discussed, and 
in that same council my cousin, Monsieur de Condé, pro- 
posed to march upon Lyons. You see, therefore, that I 
cannot depend upon Favras, Breteuil, Austria, or the 
princes, in my extremity.” 

“Ts my journey to be kept asecret from every one, sire?” 
inquired the count. 

“It matters very little, my dear count, whether or not 
people know you are going, so long as they ure ignorant of 
the object of your journey.” 

“ And that is to be revealed to Bouillé only?” 

“To Monsieur de Bouillé only, and then only when you 
are perfectly sure of his sentiments. The letter you are 
to deliver to him is merely a letter of introduction. You 
understand my situation, my hopes, and my fears, better 
than my wife does, — better, too, than Necker or Gilbert. 
Act accordingly. I place the thread and scissors in your 
hand; untie the thread, or cut it, as you think best.” 

He handed Charny an open letter, which read as 
follows: — 

“PALACE OF THE TUILERIES, October 29. 

‘ MoNnsIEUR, — I hope you continue to be pleased with your position 
as governor of Metz. The Comte de Charny, who is about to pass 
through your city, will inquire whether you desire that I shall do any- 
thing more for you. If so,I shall avail myself of the opportunity to 
oblige you, a8 eagerly as I now avail myself vf this opportunity to 


repeat the assurance of my profound esteem and regard. 
“TT orm” 
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“Now go, Monsieur de Charny,” said the king. ‘' You 
are at liberty to make such promises to Monsieur de Bouillé 
as you see fit, if you think there is any need of promises; 
only let them be such as you are sure of my ability to 
keep.” 

And he offered his hand to the count a second time. 

Charny kissed the hand with an emotion which rendered 
renewed protestations of devotion unnecessary, and with- 
drew, leaving the king convinced that he had gained a 
firmer hold upon the count’s heart by this display of con- 
fidence than by all the favours and wealth he had bestowed 
upon Charny in the days of his prosperity. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
IN HONOUR BOUND. 


WHEN the Comte de Charny hastened to his room to make 
his preparations for departure, he found Weber, the queen’s 
confidential servant, waiting for him at the door to an- 
nounce that her Majesty desired to see him without delay. 
There being no possible way to escape this interview, as the 
expressed wishes of crowned heads are equivalent to com- 
mands, Charny ordered his valet to have horses put to his 
carriage aS soon as possible, and then followed Weber to 
the queen’s apartments. 

For several days Marie Antoinette had been in a deeply 
perturbed state of mind. She remembered the count’s 
devotion at Versailles, and felt something akin to remorse 
at the harshness with which she had then treated him; for 
the sight of his dying brother, as he lay bleeding in the 
corridor leading to her chamber, was ever before her. 

But could she attribute entirely to fraternal grief the 
indifference the count had manifested towards her ever 
since her return to Paris? Possibly this indifference was 
only teigned, however, and the count’s refusal to accept 
the ‘Turin mission was not due to his desire to remain near 
his wife, as she had feared. True, Andrée had scarcely 
left the Tuileries before the count followed her to the Rue 
Coq-Héron; but his absence had been extremely brief, and 
as every one knew that Charny had not left the palace since 
that time, the husband and wife could not have seen each 
other since that eventful evening. 

The queen assured herself that she had been unjust in 
reproaching Charny because he had remained with the king 
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instead of with her on that terrible night of the fifth and 
sixth of June, as well as unkind in not sympathising more 
deeply with the count’s grief at the loss of his brother. 

It is ever thus with true love. We condemn our own 
faults and shortcomings with a rigour commensurate with 
the indulgence we show towards the object of our love; 
and the result is that after a separation of eight or ten 
days, the absent one, no matter how reprehensible his 
conduct, seems more dear and more indispensable to our 
happiness than ever, — always provided, of course, that 
another infatuation has not taken advantage of this absence 
to usurp the place of the first. 

The queen was in this frame of mind when the door 
opened, and Charny appeared upon the threshold. As he 
had just left the king, he was in the irreproachable attire 
of an officer on duty; but there was also in his manner and 
bearing a profound deference and an intense coldness which 
made itself instantly felt. 

He bowed low, and remained standing just inside the 
door. The queen glanced around as if to see what pre- 
vented him from approaching; then, perceiving that he 
. opt aloof only of his own free will, she said, — 

‘Approach, Monsieur de Charny; we are alone.” 

The count obeyed; then, in a low but perfectly firm 
voice, in which it was impossible to discern tne slightest 
trace of emotion, he responded, — 

“Tam here at your Majesty’s orders.” 

‘Count, did you not hear me say that we are alone?” 
replied the queen, in her most affectionate tones. 

“Yes, madame; but I do not see that solitude should 
chauge the manner in which a subject should address his 
sovereign,” 

“When I sent for you, count, I sent as one friend sends 
for another friend.” 

A faint but rather bitter smile curved Charny’s lips. 

“Ves, count, I understand the meaning of that smile, 
and what you are saying to yourself. You are thinking 
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that I was unjust to you at Versailles, and that in Paris I 
have been most capricious.” 

‘Injustice and capriciousness are permissible in any 
woman, you know, madame, and, of course, doubly so in 
a queen.” 

‘However that may be, count, you know full well that 
the queen cannot do without you as an adviser, and the 
woman cannot do without you as a friend.” 

As she spoke, she extended her beautiful white hand, 
still worthy to serve as a model for a sculptor, though now 
a trifle thin. 

“Yes, I have been unjust, even cruel,” she continued. 
“You lost a beloved brother in my defence, count; he died 
for me, and I ought to have wept his loss with you. But 
in that terrible hour, terror, love, jealousy —I am buta 
woman, Charny —checked my tears; but during the ten 
days that I have scarcely seen you, I have more than atoned 
for my apparent lack of feeling.” 

Too little time had elapsed since Charny kissed the king’s 
hand to permit the kiss he now imprinted upon that of the 
queen to be other than a mere mark of respect. 

‘Believe me, I am not ungrateful for this kind remem- 
brance of me, madame,” he replied, “and for this grief on 
account of my brother; but unfortunately I have scarcely 
time to express my gratitude in a proper manner.” 

“How is that? What do you mean?” asked the queen, 
in astonishment. 

‘‘T mean that I am to leave Paris within an hour, 
madame.” 

‘*Leave Paris?” 

‘*Yes, madame.” 

‘‘My God! you, too, desert us like all the rest!” cried 
the queen. 

‘Alas! your Majesty has just proved by those cruel 
words that I must, indeed, have been unwittingly guilty 
of some dire offence.” 

“Forgive me, my friend, forgive me! But when you 
told me you were going away— Why are you going?” 
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‘I am going to fulfil a mission which the king has done 
me the honour to intrust to me.” 

‘*And you will be absent some time?” 

‘*T do not know.” 

‘But you refused a similar mission about a week ago, I 
remember.” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“Then why do you accept this one, now?” 

“Because many changes may occur in a man’s life in 
that time, and consequently in his plans.” 

“And you are going — alone?” she asked presently. 

“Yes, madame.” 

The queen seemed to ‘beeathe again; then, as if over- 
come by the effort she had just made, she closed her 
eyes, and passed her fine cambric handkerchief over her 
forehead. 

“And where are you going?” she asked presently. 

“T know that the king has no secrets from your Majesty, 
and that if the queen will ask him my place of destination, 
and the object of my mission, he will doubtless inform 
her,” Charny answered respectfully. 

Marie Antoinette gazed at the speaker in evident 
astonishment. 

‘But why should I apply to him when I can ask you?” 

“Because it is the king’s secret, not mine.” 

“It seems to me if the secret is the king’s, it is also the 
queen’s,” responded Marie Antoinette, haughtily. 

“Unquestionably, madame,” replied Charny, bowing. 
“That is the reason I ventured to assure your Majesty that 
the king would not hesitate to tell you.” 

“Does this mission take you to some city in France, or 
to a foreign land?” 

“The king alone has the right to give her Majesty the 
information she desires.” 

“Tf you go away, you are sure to encounter many perils, 
and yet I shall not know where you are, or what dangers 
you are incurring,” she murmured sadly. 

VOL, I.—II 
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“Wherever I may be, your Majesty will have in me, I 
swear, a faithful and devoted subject; and any dangers to 
which I may be exposed will be sweet to me, since they are 
incurred in the service of the two persons I revere most in 
this world.” 

And, bowing again, the count evidently awaited the 
queen’s permission to retire. 

Marie Antoinette heaved a sigh that was very like a sob, 
and pressed her hand upon her throat as if to choke back 
the tears. 

“Very well, monsieur, go!” she said. 

Charny bowed again, and walked to the door with a firm 
step. His hand was upon the knob, when the queen sud- 
denly extended her arms towards him, and called his name. 

He trembled and turned. His face was as pale as death. 

“Come here,” she faltered. 

He approached, but with an uncertain tread. 

‘Come here — nearer still,” added the queen. “Look 
me in the face. You have ceased to love me. Am I not 
right? You cannot deny it.” 

Charny felt an icy chill run through his veins; he 
thought for a moment that he was about to faint. It was 
the first time this haughty woman, this proud sovereign, 
had ever humbled herself before him. 

At any other time, and under any other circumstances, he 
would have thrown himself at her feet and implored her 
forgiveness; but sustained now by the recollection of what 
had just passed between the king and himself, he sum- 
moned up all his strength. 

“Madame,” he said gently but firmly, “after the kind- 
ness and confidence with which the king has just over- 
whelmed me, I should indeed be a wretch if I showed your 
Majesty anything but the most profound devotion and 
respect.” 

“You are right, count; you are free. Go!” 

For one instant Charny felt an almost irresistible desire 


to throw himself at the queen’s feet; but the invincible 
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did not entirely quench, the dying embers of his once ardent 
passion, and he hurried from the room. 

The gueen followed him with her eyes, hoping he would 
turn and come back to her; but she saw the door open and 
then close behind him, and heard the sound of his retreat- 
ing footsteps become fainter and fainter in the corridor 
outside. For full five minutes she continued to watch and 
listen after the sound of his footsteps had entirely died 
away. 

Soon afterward her attention was attracted by a sound 
in the courtyard, —the sound of wheels. 

She rushed to the window, and saw the count’s travelling 
carriage cross the courtyard and enter the Rue du Carrousel. 

She summoned Weber. He entered. 

“Tf I wanted to go to the Rue Cog-Héron, what street 
should I have to take?” she asked. 

“First the Rue du Carrousel, then follow the Rue Saint- 
Honoré as far as —” 

“Enough; that will do! He has gone to bid her fare- 
well,” she added, under her breath. 

Pressing her forehead against the cool] glass, she con- 
t..ued, hissing out each word between her clenched teeth, 
“T had better know what is in store for me.” 

Then she added aloud, — 

““Go to the Rue Coq-Héron, Weber, and tell Madame de 
Charny that I wish to see her this evening.” 

“Pardon me, madame, but I believe your Majesty has 
an appointment with Doctor Gilbert already.” 

“That is true,” said the queen, hesitating. 

“What does your Majesty decide?” 

“Countermand the order for Doctor Guilbert’s attend- 
ance, and give him an appointment for to-morrow morning 
instead.” 

Politics can wait until to-morrow,” she said to herself. 
‘Besides, the conversation I shall have with the countess 
will not affect my decision in any way.” 

And with a wave of the hand she dismissed Weber. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
A GLOOMY OUTLOOK. 


THE queen was mistaken, Charny did not go to bid the 
countess farewell. On the contrary, he went straight to 
the royal post station to get post-horses for his carriage. 

While they were being harnessed, he entered the super- 
intendent’s office and wrote a brief note to the countess. 
This he intrusted to the servant who was to take his own 
horses back to their stable. 

The countess was reading this letter when Weber was 
ushered into the room with his message from the queen, to 
which Andrée quietly replied that she was entirely at her 
Majesty’s service. 

It was not until several minutes after Weber’s departure 
that Andrée drew the count’s letter from her bosom, where 
she had hastily concealed it on the royal messenger’s 
entrance. When she had finished reading it, she kissed 
it tenderly, and murmured, with a sorrowful smile: ‘ God 
keep you, dear soul of my soul; I know not where you 
are, but God knows, and I will implore His blessing upon 
you in my prayers.” 

Then she quietly awaited the hour appointed for her 
visit to the Tuileries, though she could not imagine why 
the queen had sent for her. 

The queen’s manner was characterised by no such tran- 
quillity, however ; for she wandered restlessly about, unable 
to subdue her impatience. Monsieur helped her to pass 
an hour or two, having come to the Tuileries to find out 
how Favras had been received by the king. Ignorant of 
the object of the Comte de Charny’s journey, the queen, 
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anxious to keep this way of escape open, made many more 
promises in behalf of the king than he would have made 
himself, and told Monsieur to persevere, and said that when 
the right time came, there would be no difficulty so far as 
her husband was concerned. 

Monsieur, on his side, was full of confidence. The loan 
he had effected with the Genoese banker had placed two 
million francs at his disposal, of which he had only been 
able to persuade Baron de Favras to accept two hundred 
crowns for his services as intermediary. Monsieur was 
to remain ignorant of all the details of the plan; in fact, 
there was to be nothing to indicate that he had anything 
whatever to do with it. Indeed, Monsieur had always pro- 
tested strongly against the flight of his brothers and cousins, 
as he found this to be a means of increasing his popularity ; 
so it was more than likely that Monsieur would be 
appointed regent, as Louis XVI. had said, in case the 
latter left the country. 

After Monsieur’s departure, the queen spent an hour 
with the Princesse de Lamballe. This unfortunate lady, 
who was passionately devoted to the queen, had never been 
anything more than a convenience for Marie Antoinette, who 
had abandoned the princess to transfer her favour to Andrée 
and the Polignacs in quick succession; but the queen 
knew her, and was well aware that she had to take but a 
single step towards reconciliation, to have this devoted 
friend come all the rest of the way with open arms. 

Dinner occupied another hour. They dined en famille 
that day, with Madame Elizabeth, Madame de Lamballe, 
and the children. 

The king and queen were both silent and preoccupied. 
Each had a secret from the other, — the queen about the 
Favras affair; the king about the Bouillé affair. 

Unlike the king, who would have preferred to owe his 
safety to anything, even to the revolution, rather than 
to strangers, the queen infinitely preferred foreigners ; 
though the people the French called foreigners were, it 
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must be remembered, the queen’s own people. How could 
she prefer the ruffians who had killed her faithful guards, 
the women who had insulted her at Versailles, the wretches 
who had tried to murder her in her apartments, the crowd 
that called her the Austrian woman, to the kings of whom 
she was asking succour, to her brother, Joseph IIL., to her 
brother-in-law, Ferdinand I., and her cousin, Charles IV. ! 

We have seen the king lay bare his heart, and know how 
deeply he distrusted his brother monarchs and princes. 
Nor was he influenced to any great extent by the queen, as 
many have supposed. No, the king was influenced chiefly 
by the priests. He belonged to them. 

He ratified all the decrees against kings, princes, and 
émigrés, but vetoed every decree against the priests. For 
their sake he risked the twentieth of June, endured the 
tenth of August, and submitted to the twenty-first of 
January; so the pope, who could not make him a saint, 
made him at least a martyr. 

Contrary to her usual custom, the queen did not remain 
very long with her children after dinner, but retired to her 
apartments at an early hour, excusing herself on the plea 
that she had some writing to do. 

The king scarcely noticed her departure, so deeply was 
he engrossed in pondering over certain events which the 
chief of police had reported to him, and which seemed 
to seriously threaten the peace of Paris. 

These events may be briefly narrated as follows: — 

The Assembly, having declared itself inseparable from 
the king, had accompanied the king to Paris, where the 
first thing it did was to change the title, King of Frauce 
and Navarre, to King of the French. 

It had also forbidden the use of the formula, “ We by 
our sovereign knowledge and authority,” and prescribed as 
a substitute for it, “Louis, king by the grace of God and 
by the constitutional law of the state,” which goes to prove 
that the National Assembly, like many other legislative 
bodies before and since, gave its attention to the merest 
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trifles, when it should have been occupied with serious 
things. 

For example, it should have directed its attention to the 
task of feeding Paris, which was literally perishing with 
hunger. 

The return of the baker, the -baker’s wife, and the baker’s 
boy, and their installation at Versailles, had not produced 
the hoped-for effect. | 

Bread and flour were still scarce. Every day there were 
crowds at the doors of the bakeries, and these crowds 
caused serious disturbances. But how were these dis- 
turbances to be prevented, while the privilege of public 
meetings was guaranteed by the Declaration of Equal 
Rights? 

But the Assembly seemed to be ignorant of all this. Its 
members were not obliged to stand in line at bakery doors; 
and if any member chanced to become hungry during the 
session, he was sure of finding some nice fresh rolls not 
a hundred yards away, at the shop of a baker named 
Frangois, who lived on the Rue du Marché-Palu, and who, 
as he baked seven or eight times a day, always kept a little 
10 reserve for the gentlemen of the Assembly. 

The chief of police was making his report relative 
to these disorders, which might develop into a serious riot 
any fine morning, when Weber opened the door of the 
queen’s cabinet and announced,— 

‘ Madame la Comtesse de Charny.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
SWEETHEART AND WIFE, 


TuoveH the queen had sent for Andrée, and had conse- 
quently been expecting to hear her announced, the words 
uttered by Weber made her tremble from head to foot; but 
at last, extending a hand to her former friend, she said, iu 
a voice that faltered with emotion,— 

‘You are welcome now, as always, Andrée.” 

Self-possessed and resolute as Madame de Charny had 
been when she presented herself at the Tuileries, this 
greeting made her tremble in her turn, so strongly did the 
tone remind her of that which the dauphiness had been 
wont to use in former years. 

“Need I say that if your Majesty had always spoken to 
me like this, it would never have been necessary to send 
outside the palace walls when your Majesty desired to talk 
with me?” respouded Andrée, with her usual candour and 
frankness. 

* Alas, Andrée, all women, even those of the loftiest 
station, do not possess your wonderful serenity, —I, espe- 
clally, as you well know, since I have so often been obliged 
to implore your aid.” 

“The queen alludes to a time which I have forgotten, 
and which I thought she, too, no longer remembered.” 

“Your retort is severe, Andrée, and perhaps I deserve 
it. It is true, alas! that while I was happy, I did not 
reward your devotion; because it is impossibie for any 
human being, however exalted her station may be, to repay 
a debt like that which I owe to you. You may have 
thought me ungrateful, but perhaps what you mistook for 
ingratitude was only inability to requite my obligation.” 
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“T might have a right to complain, madame, if I had 
ever desired or asked anything of the queen, and she had 
refused my request; but why should your Majesty think 
me inclined to complain, when [ have neither asked nor 
desired anything at your hands?” 

‘Shall I admit to you, Andrée, that it is this marvellous 
indifference to all sublunary things that makes us all stand 
in such awe of you? You seem to me superhuman, — an 
inhabitant of another sphere, who overwhelms us with a 
sense of our inferiority. At first one is terrified at one’s 
own weakness when brought face to face with one who 
never falters, and who seems to be not only superior to all 
temptation, but to be endowed with a serenity nothing can 
disturb; but afterwards one finds comfort in the thought 
that charity and perfection go hand in hand: so in my hour 
of deepest sorrow it is only natural that I should turn to 
you for consolation, though I fear your censure.”’ 

“Alas! madame, if this is what you desire of me, I fear 
your hopes will not be realized.” 

“ Andrée, Andrée! you forget under what terrible circum- 
stances you once sustained and consoled me.” 

Andrée turned pale, and the queen, seeing her totter and 
close her eyes as if her strength had suddenly deserted her, 
attempted to take her hand ana draw her down upon the 
sofa beside her; but Andrée resisted the queen’s movement, 
and remained standing. 

“Madame,” she said, “if your Majesty had any compas- 
sion on your faithful servant, you would spare her these 
reminiscences, which she hoped were wellnigh forgotten. 
Besides, one who, like myself, asks consolation of no one, 
not even of God, because she feels that even He is power- 
less to assuage some sorrows, would surely prove a poor 
consoler to others.” 

The queen fixed her eyes searchingly on Andrée. “Then 
you have other sorrows besides those which you have con- 
fided to me?” she asked. 

Andrée made no reply. 
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“Listen,” continued the queen. “The time has come 
when there must be a full understanding between us, and 
I summoned you here for that purpose. Do you love 
Monsieur de Charny?” 

Yes.” 

The queen uttered a cry of pain like a wounded lioness. 

“T suspected it! I suspected it!” she groaned. ‘“ How 
long have you loved him?” 

“Ever since the first hour I met him.” 

The queen recoiled alinost in terror before this marble 
statue who at last admitted that she possessed a heart. 

“And you have kept this love a secret from him?” 

‘As you have good reason to know, madame.” 

‘But why were you silent?” 

‘Because I saw that you loved him.” 

“Do you mean to imply that you love him more than I 
love him, because I have been blind to all this?” 

“You were blind to all this because he loved you, 
madame,” said Andrée, bitterly. 

“Yes; and I see now, because he loves me no longer. 
That is what you mean, is it not?” 

Andrée remained silent. 

* Answer me!” cried the queen, seizing her, not by the 
hand now, but the arm. “Confess that he loves me no 
longer.” 

Andrée replied neither by word nor gesture. 

“Truly this 1s death itself!” exclaimed the queen; “but 
kill me outright by telling me that he loves me no longer. 
He loves me uo longer, is it not s0?” 

“The Comte de Charny’s love or indifference are his own 
to divulge or conceal, as he thinks best. It is not for me 
to reveal them.” 

“But his secrets are no longer his alone, I presume, as 
I doubt not he has made you his confidante.” 

“The Comte de Charny has never said one word to me 
about either his love for you or his indifference to you.” 

‘‘Not even this morning? ” 
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“T did not see him this morning.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you are ignorant of the 
count’s departure?” 

“TI did not say that.” 

‘But how did you hear of his departure, if you did not 
see him?” 

‘He wrote to tell me of it.” 

“Ah! he wrote to you!” cried the queen. 

And as Richard III. in a supreme moment exclaimed, 
‘‘My kingdom for a horse!” Marie Antoinette was tempted 
to exclaim, “My kingdom for that letter!” 

Andrée understood this ardent desire on the queen’s part, 
but she could not deny herself the satisfaction of keeping 
her rival in suspense for a while. 

“ And this letter the count wrote you on the eve of his 
departure; you do not happen to have it about you, I sup- 
pose?” ventured the queen. 

“You are mistaken, madame; here it is.” 

And drawing the letter from her bosom, Andrée banded 
it to the queen. 

The latter shuddered as she took it. For a moment she 
looked at Andrée with knitted brows, holding the letter 
between her fingers the while, as if in doubt whether to 
keep or return it; but at last, casting aside all scruples, 
and exclaiming, — 

“Ohl the temptation is too great!” she opened the 
letter, and, leaning towards the light, read as follows : — 


‘“MapameE, — I leave Paris in an hour, in obedience to an official 
order from the king. I am not at liberty to tell where or why I am 
going, or how long I shall remain away, — all matters of very little 
moment to you, probably, but which I should be very glad to tell 
you, if I had been allowed to do so. 

*] thought for an instant of calling on you to announce my 
departure in person, but dared not do so without your permission.” 


The queen had learned what she most desired to know, 
and seemed inerlined te return the letter to Andrée: but 
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the latter, as if it were now her turn to command, and not 
to obey, said, — 

“Read on to the end, madame;” and so the queen read 
on:— 

‘‘T declined the former mission offered to me because I then 
believed, or rather hoped, poor fool that I was, that some mutual 
sympathy would detain me in Paris; but since that time, alas! I 
have had proofs to the contrary, so I accept with joy an opportunity 
to separate myself from hearts that are indifferent to me. 

“(If I should ineet with George’s fate during my journey, I have 
made such arrangements as will insure your being the first to hear 
of the misfortune which has befallen me, and your consequent 
freedom. Then, and not till then, will you know, madame, the 
profound admiration your sublime devotion has aroused in my heart, 
— devotion which has been so poorly rewarded by one for whom 
you — young, beautiful, and certainly created to be happy — have 
sacrificed youth, beauty, and happiness. 

‘‘ Madame, all I ask of God and of you is that you will give an 
occasional thought to tlhe unhappy man who discovered too late the 
value of the treasure he possessed. 

‘With heartfelt respect, 


‘(OLIVIER DE CHARNY.” 


The queen tendered the letter to Andrée, who accepted 
it this time. 

“Well, madame, have you been betrayed?” she ex- 
claimed. “Have I failed, I will not say in the pledge I 
made to you, for I made you no pledge, but in the trust 
you reposed in me?” 

“Forgive me, Andreé, forgive me! I have suffered so 
much! ” 

‘*You have suffered! You dare to say in my presence 
that you have suffered! What, then, shall I say of my- 
self? —not that I have suffered—I will not employ a 
word which other women have used to convey the same 
idea. No, I need a new word to express my misery and 
lescribe the tortures I have undergone. You have suffered, 
you say, madame! Yet have you ever seen the man you 
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loved indifferent to your love, and kneeling heart in hand 
to another woman? Have you ever seen your brother, 
jealous of that other woman, whom he adored in silence 
as a heathen adores his god, quarrel with the man you 
loved? Have you ever heard the man you loved, smitten 
down by your brother with a wound that seemed likely to 
prove mortal, call in his delirium upon that other woman 
whose confidante you were? Have you ever seen that 
other woman glide like a ghost through the corridor which 
you yourself were haunting, in order to catch those inco- 
herent words which proved that if a mad passion does not 
outlast this life, it at least accompanies its victim to the 
very brink of the grave? Have you ever seen this man 
restored to life by a miracle of nature and science, only to 
cast himself again at the feet of your rival ? — your rival, 
yes, madame; for great love levels all social distinctions. 
Did you ever, in your despair, retire to a convent at the 
age of twenty-five, hoping to extinguish at the foot of the 
cross the passion that was consuming you? then, one day, 
after a year of fasting, and anguish, and prayer, have your 
fortunate rival, who suspected nothing of all this, summon 
you from your retreat, and for the sake of the old friend- 
ship, which all this suffering had not impaired, for the 
sake of ker honour as a wife, and for the sake of com- 
promised royalty, ask you to become the wife — of whom? 
— of the very man you had secretly worshipped for years; 
become a screen between the keen eyes of the world and 
the happiness of another, — as a shroud conceals the corpse 
from the public gaze? Have you ever heard the priest ask 
you to take for your husband a man who left your side an 
hour after the ceremony, never to return, except as the 
lover of your rival? Ah, madame, these last three years 
have been years of agony indeed!” 

The queen stretched out a trembling hand to take 
Andrée’s, but Andrée drew hers away. 

' As for me, I promised nothing, and yet you see what 
I have done,” continued the younger woman, becoming 
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the accuser; “as for you, madame, you promised me two 
things.” 

“ Andrée, Andrée!” 

“You promised never to see Monsieur de Charny again, 
—ja promise which should have been all the more sacred, 
a8 I did not exact it of you.” 

“ Andrée! ” 

“Then, too, you promised, and this time in writing, to 
treat me as a sister, —another pledge that should have 
been all the more sacredly kept, from the fact that it was 
unsolicited.” 

“ Andrée!” 

“Must I remind you of the terms of that promise, made 
at the momenf I was about to sacrifice what was far more 
precious to me than life, — my happiness in this world, and 
perhaps my salvation in the world to come? for we do not 
sin in deed alone, madame; and who can promise me that 
God will pardon my mad desires and impious vows? In 
that hour of sacrifice you gave me a letter. I can see every 
word of that letter yet, written as if in flame, before my 
eyes. Let me recall it to you: — 


‘( Andrée, you have saved me. I owe my honour to you. My life 
is yours. In the name of that honour which has cost you so dear, I 
swear that you may call me sister. Do 80; you will not see me 


blash. 

‘‘T place this letter in your hands as a pledge of my gratitude, — it 
is my wedding gift. 

‘Yours is the noblest of hearts, and it will appreciate the value 


of that which I freely offer. 
‘MARIE ANTOINETTE.” 


The queen heaved a heavy sigh. 

“T understand,” resumed Andrée. “Because I burned 
this note, you thought I had forgotten its contents. No, 
madame, no; ] remember every word of it, from beginning 
to end, though you appear to have forgotten every word 
of it.” 
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“Forgive me, Andrée, forgive me. I thought he loved 
you.” 

“You believed that, because, as he seemed to love you 
less, madame, you thought he must love another.” 

Andrée had suffered so much that she, in turn, was 
becoming cruel. 

“Then you, too, have perceived that he loved me less?” 

Andrée made no reply; but as she gazed at the despair- 
ing queen, something not unlike a smile of scorn curled 
her lip. 

‘What shall Ido? My God! what shall I do to regain 
his love? My life is bound up in it! Oh, Andrée, my 
friend, my sister, tell me, I implore you!” 

‘How do I know, madame? —I, who have never been 
honoured with his love?” 

“But you may be some day. Some day he may throw 
himself at your feet, make full amends for the past, and 
implore your forgiveness for all he has made you suffer; 
and suffering is so soon forgotten in the arms of one we 
love, forgiveness is so gladly granted to those who have 
made us suffer! ” 

“In case that misfortune should occur, — for, madame, 
it would undoubtedly be a misfortune for both of us, — you 
surely do not forget that, if that day ever comes, I havea 
secret to reveal to him, —a fatal secret, — which cannot fail 
to instantly destroy the love you seem to dread so much.” 

“Do you mean that you would tell him of the frightful 
wrong Gilbert did you, —that you would tell him you have 
a child?” 

“For what do you take me that you should express such 
a doubt?” 

The queen seemed to breathe again. 

“Then you will do nothing to win Monsieur de Charny’s 
love?” 

“Nothing more in the future than I have in the past.” 

You will not tell him, you will not even allow him to 
suspect, that you love him?” 
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‘Not unless he comes and tells me that he loves me; no, 
madame.” 

“But if be should swear to me —” 

“Madame!” exclaimed Andrée, indignantly. 

“You are right, Andrée, my sister, my friend. I am 
unjust and unreasonable, — yes, and even cruel; but when 
everything is failing me, —friends, power, and reputation, 
—I would at least keep the love for which I have sacrificed 
so much.” 

“Then you have some new commands to transmit to me, 
madame, I suppose,” said Andrée, with that icy composure 
that had not deserted her for an instant, even while she 
was describing the tortures she had endured. 

“No, I wished to offer you my frienship, and you refuse 
it. Farewell, Andrée; take at least the assurance of my 
gratitude away with you.” 

Andreé made a gesture which seemed to reject even that, 
and, with a low but chilling bow, left the room as slowly 
and silently as a spectre. 

“You are right, creature of ice, heart of adamant, to 
accept neither my gratitude nor my friendship,” muttered 
the queen; ‘‘for I know —forgive me for it, O Christ! — 
that I hate you as I never hated mortal before! If Charny 
does not love you already, he will some day, I am sure 
of it!” 

Then, summoning Weber, she said, — 

“Tell my ladies I shall retire without their assistance 
to-night; and as I am greatly fatigued, and in fact almost 
il], I do not wish to be disturbed until ten in the morning. 
The first, and indeed the only, persun I shall receive 
“)-morrow will be Doctor Gilbert.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
FRANCOIS THE BAKER. 


Apout eight o’clock the next morning—that is, about 
dawn, for it was the gloomy season of the year, when the 
days are short and dark —the queen left her bed, where 
she had courted sleep m vain all the early part of the 
night, though she had fallen into a feverish and troubled 
slumber towards morning. 

Although no one had dared to enter her chamber, on 
account of the orders she had given, she heard those hurried 
movements and excited exclamations outside which indi- 
cate that something unusual is going on. 

Just as the queen finished her toilet the clock struck 
hine, and amid the confused sounds in the corridor she 
distinguished Weber’s voice enjoining silence. 

She called him, and in an instant the hubbub outside 
ceased, and her faithful attendaut entered. 

‘What is going on in the palace, Weber?” she asked. 
‘What is the meaning of all this commotion? ” 

‘There is a disturbance in the old part of the town, they 
Bay, Madame.” 

“What is it about?” 

“Nobody seems to know exactly, madame. They say 
there is a bread riot, I believe.” 

The idea that people could die of hunger would never 
have entered the queen’s mind a short while before; but 
since the journey from Versailles, when she heard the 
dauphin ask in vain for bread, she understood better what 
hunger was. 

‘‘Poor creatures!” she murmured, remembering the 
shouts she had heard on her journey, and Gilbert’s ex- 
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planation of them. “They can see now that it is not the 
fault of the baker, or the baker’s wife, that they have no 
bread.” 

Then she asked aloua, — 

“Ts there any likelihood that this trouble will prove 
serious? ” 

“TI do not know, madame; the reports are so con- 
tradictory.” 

‘“Then run to the Cité, Weber, — it is not far from here, 
—and see for yourself. Then come back and tell me.” 

“ And Doctor Gilbert? ” 

‘Tell Campan or Misery that I am expecting him. One 
of them can show him in.” 

Weber left the palace, and, guided by the clamour, darted 
across the bridge nearest the Louvre, and, mingling with 
the crowd that was hastening towards the archbishop’s 
palace, where the Assembly was in session, soon reached 
the open space in front of the cathedral of Notre Dane. 

In proportion as he approached this part of the town 
the crowd became more and more dense, and the uproar 
grew louder and louder. 

High above the tumult resounded such voices as are 
heard in the sky only in times of tempest, or on earth in 
times of revolution, and these wild, shmill, discordant 
voices were shrieking, — 

‘He ’s a famine-breeder! Jeath to the famine-breeder! 
To the lamp-post with him! ” 

And Weber saw coming up the Rue Chanoinesse a huge 
wave of human beings, a living torrent, in the midst of 
which a poor terrified creature, with a pallid face and torn 
garments, was wildly struggling. 

It was he that this infuriated mob was pursuing; it 
was against him that these savage yells and threats were 
directed. 

There was but one man who made any attempt to rescue 
the poor wretch from the mob, but one man who tried to 
stem this human torrent; and this one man who seemed to 
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feel a spark of pity was Gilbert. A few persons in the 
crowd at last recognised him, and began to shout: “It is 
Doctor Gilbert, a patriot, the friend of Lafayette and 
Bailly! Listen to the doctor!” 

After these outcries there was a brief lull in the storm, 
and Weber took advantage of it to force his way through 
the crowd towards the doctor. 

‘‘Monsieur Gilbert!” he called out. 

The doctor turned in the direction from which the sound 
proceeded. 

‘Ah! is it you?” he exclaimed. 

Then, beckoning Weber nearer, he said in low tones, “Go 
and tell the queen I shall probably be late in keeping my 
appointment, for I am going to try to save this man.” 

‘Oh, yes, yes! ” exclaimed the unfortunate man, overhear’ 
ing these last words, “you will save me, won’t you, doctor? 
Tell them I am innocent; tell them my young wife will 
soon be a mother! I haven't been concealing bread, I 
swear I] have not, doctor.” 

But the poor fellow’s pleadings only seemed to increase 
the wrath and animosity of the crowd. The shouts and 
savage yells began again, and the frantic mob evinced a 
strong inclination to carry its threats into immediate 
execution. 

“My friends,” cried Gilbert, throwing himself between 
the poor man and his angry pursuers, “this man is a Freuch- 
man and an honest citizen like yourselves. Besides, you 
surely would not hang a man without granting him a hear- 
ing! Take him tothe nearest judge, and then we will see.” 

“Yes, yes, the doctor is right!” shouted several men who 
knew him. 

“Doctor Gilbert, don’t give in!” exclaimed Weber. 
“T’ll run to the nearest station-house and notify the 
police; it is only a few steps from here,” and he hurried 
off, without even waiting for a word of approval. 

Meanwhile four or five persons had come to the doctor’s 
nid, and formed a sort of barricade around the unfortunate 
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man with their bodies. This rampart, weak as it was, 
kept the assailants back for a while, though their savage 
yells and imprecations drowned the voices of Gilbert and 
the kind-hearted persons who had gathered around him. 
In less than five minutes there was a movement in the 
crowd, followed by whispers of, ‘‘ The officers are coming! 
Here are the officers! ” 

The tumult ceased, and the crowd divided to let the 
officers pass. The man was taken to the Hotel de Ville. 
He clung to the doctor’s arm; he would not let go his hold 
on it even for a second. 

He was a poor baker named Denis Frangois, —the man 
we have spoken of before, the baker who furnished the 
gentlemen of the Assembly with crisp white rolls. 

That morning an old woman had entered his shop on the 
Rue du Marché-Palu, just as he had sold out his sixth 
batch of bread, and asked for a loaf. 

‘‘T haven’t one left,” replied Francois; ‘but wait until 
the next baking comes out of the oven, and you shall be 
waited on first.” 

“T want a loaf right away,” said the woman. ‘“ Here is 
your money.” 

“But I tell you I have n’t any more.” 

“Let me see.” 

“Very well, look for yourself. I’ve no objection.” 

So the old woman searched and rummayed about until 
she found in a cupboard a few stale loaves which the 
apprentices had reserved for themselves. 

She took one of these, and left the shop without paying 
for it; and when the baker protested, she excited the wrath 
of the passers-by by declaring that Francois was a famine- 
breeder, who kept back half the bread he baked. 

This charge was almost certain death to any man in 
those days. 

A recruiting-officer, named Fleur d’Epine, happened 
to be in a saloon on the opposite side of the street, and 
in a tipsy voice he repeated the accusation the woman had 
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just made; whereupon the people who had congregated 
in front of the shop forced their way into it, and found, 
in addition to the two loaves of stale bread left by the old 
woman, several dozen small fresh rolls reserved for the 
deputies who held their sessions in the archbishop’s palace 
about one hundred yards away. 

From that moment the unfortunate man was doomed. 
It was uo longer one voice, but a hundred, two hundred, 
a thousand, that shouted, “‘ Hang the famine-breeder to the 
nearest lamp-post! Hang him! Hang him!” 

Just then Doctor Gilbert happened to be returning from 
a visit to his son, whom he had placed at the College 
of Louis le Grand, and, his attention being attracted 
by the noise, he hastened to the man’s assistance. 

Frangois in a few words told him the cause of all this 
trouble, and the doctor, convinced of the baker’s innocence, 
endeavoured to protect him; but the crowd hustled the vic- 
tim and his defender along together, heaping the same exe- 
crations on both of them, and ready to kill them both with 
a single blow. 

It was at this critical moment that Weber appeared 
upon the scene, and, recognising the doctor, he hurried off in 
search of the police, who subsequently conducted the un- 
fortunate baker to the Hotel de Ville. 

When he disappeared within its grim portals, the clamour 
increased ; for the infuriated mob seemed to feel that it had 
been robbed of its rightful prey. 

Unfortunately it was early, and not one of the favourites 
of the populace was at hand to quiet them, as several 
sinister-looking men who glided about in the crowd, whis- 
pering, “He’s a famine-breeder in the employ of the court, 
—that’s the reason they’re trying to save him,” — were 
perfectly well aware. 

At last, as the accused did not reappear, the cries changed 
into savage yells, the threats into a frightful roar of baffled 
rage; and the men to whom we have alluded slipped 
through the doorway and along the corridors until they 
reached the room where the unfortunate baker was. 
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Gilbert was trying his best to establish the poor fellow’s 
innocence, and he was ably seconded by the dispositions of 
the baker’s neighbours, who testified to his zeal and industry. 
They declared he had often baked as many as ten times 
a day; that when his fellow bakers were out of flour, he 
had supplied them; and that, in order to supply his cus- 
tomers more promptly, he had even hired another oven, 
belonging to a pastry-cook in the neighbourhood, in which 
to dry his wood. 

From the testimony it would have seemed that the man 
deserved commendation instead of punishment; but in the 
square outside, in the corridors, and even in the courtroom, 
people continued to shout “ Famine-breeder!” and to clamour 
for the death of the culprit. 

Suddenly an unexpected rush was made into the court- 
roon), forcing asunder the line of National Guards that sur- 
rounded Francois, and separating him from his protectors. 
Gilbert, crowded back against the railing, sees twenty arms 
outstretched. Seized and pinioned, the prisoner cries out 
for help; Gilbert makes a frantic but futile effort to reach 
the poor fellow, but the crowd, through which the victim 
is dragged, closes in behind him. He struggles for an 
instant like a swimmer caught in a whirlpool, with hands 
clasped, despair in his eyes, his voice smothered in his 
throat; then the wave has covered him, the deep has 
swallowed him up. 

From that moment his fate is sealed. Rolled from the 
top to the bottom of the stairway, he receives a wound 
on every step. When he reaches the door, it is no longer 
life he begs for, but death. 

A second more, and the unfortunate man’s head is sev- 
ered from his body, and elevated on the end of a pike. 

Hearing the uproar in the street, the rioters in the halls 
and corridors rush down. They must see the end of the 
play. A head on the end of a pike is a curiosity. They 
have not seen one since the sixth of October, and this is the 
twenty-first. 
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Oh, Billot, Billot! ” muttered Gilbert, as he hastened 
across the Place de Gréve to escape the dreadful sight, 
“ you are fortunate indeed in being out of Paris !” 

He had gone but a little way when he felt some one tap 
him on the shoulder. He looked up, uttered a faint cry, 
and was about to stop and speak; but the man who had 
touched him slipped a note into his hand, placed his finger 
warningly on his lip, and then hastened on in the direction 
of the archbishop’s palace. : 

He evidently desired to preserve his incognito; but 
a@ market-woman saw him, and, clapping her hands, called 
out,— 

‘Ah, ha! our little Mother Mirabeau! ” 

“Long live Mirabeau!” shouted hundreds of voices. 
‘ Long live the defender of the people! the patriot orator ! ” 

The tag end of the procession which was following the 
head of the unfortunate baker heard these shouts, and 
turned back to form itself into an escort for Mirabeau, who 
was almost invariably attended by an enthusiastic crowd 
when he repaired to the National Assembly. 

For it was Mirabeau, on his way to the Assembly, who, 
unexpectedly meeting Gilbert, had handed him a note 
which he had just written in a neighbouring wine-shop, and 
which he had intended sending to the doctor’s house. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


THE BENEFITS WHICH MAY BE DERIVED FROM A SEVERED 
HEAD, 


GILBERT hastily glanced over the note Mirabeau had slipped 
into his hand; then he read it a second time slowly and 
carefully, put it in his vest pocket, and, calling a cab, bade 
the coachman drive him to the Tuileries. 

On reaching the palace he found all the gates closed, 
and the guards doubled, by order of Lafayette, who, hear- 
ing of the trouble in the old part of the town, had first 
taken measures to insure the safety of the king and queen, 
and then hastened to the scene of the disturbance. 

By making himself known to the concierge on the Rue 
de |’Echelle, Gilbert succeeded in securing admission with- 
out much difficulty, and was ushered into the presence of 
the queen almost immediately by Madame Campan. 

On seeing Gilbert, the queen uttered a cry of terror; for 
the doctor’s coat and frill had been torn in his attempt to 
save the unfortunate baker, and there were several spots of 
blood on his shirt. 

“T ask your Majesty’s pardon for presenting myself in 
this condition,” he said; “but I had already kept the queen 
waiting so long that I dared not subject her to any further 
delay.” 

“ And that poor man?” 

‘‘He is dead. He was literally hacked in pieces.” 

“Was he guilty?” 

“No, madame; he was innocent.” 

“Behold the fruits of your revolutions, monsieur. After 
gorging themselves with noblemen, public officials, and 
guardsmen, the people are beginning to devour one another. 
But is there no way of punishing these assassins? ” 
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“We shall endeavour to do so, madame; but just now it 
is more important to prevent murders than to punish the 
murderers.” 

“And how can that be accomplished? I am sure the 
king and myself would ask nothing better.”’ 

‘Madame, all these misfortunes arise from the people’s 
distrust of government officials. Place men in whom the 
people have confidence at the head of the government, and 
nothing of this kind will occur again.” 

“Oh, yes, Mirabeau and Lafayette, I suppose,” said 
Marie Antoinette, sneeringly. 

‘T hoped the queen had sent for me to say that the king 
had ceased to oppose the combination I suggested to him.” 

‘In the first place, you are very much mistaken if you 
suppose I have any influence over the king. If any one 
can influence him, it is Madame Elizabeth.” 

‘And yet, if the queen can overcome her repugnance to 
Monsieur de Mirabeau, I will guarantee that I can induce 
the king to consent to this arrangement.” 

“Would you seriously advise me to trust a man who is 
responsible for the atrocities of the fifth and sixth of 
October, —to make overtures to a man who has publicly 
insulted me from the rostrum?” 

“T assure you, madame, that Mirabeau was not respon- 
sible for the events of the fifth and sixth of October. It 
was famine and poverty and misery that began their work 
then; but there is a powerful, mysterious, and terrible 
arm, that is working by night as well; and perhaps the 
day will come when you will have to be defended from the 
evil power that is pursuing, not only you, but all the other 
crowned heads of Europe. As truly as I have the honour 
of placing my life at your disposal, and at the disposal of 
the king, Monsieur de Mirabeau had no hand in those 
frightful atrocities, and he first learned that the populace 
were marching upon Versailles through a note delivered to 
him in the Assembly chamber.” 

“But you cannot deny the notorious fact that he has 
publicly insulted me.” 
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‘Mirabeau is a man who knows his value, madame, and 
it exasperates him to see his rulers scorn his assistance 
when he realises how much good he could do, and what 
important service he could render them. Yes, it is more 
to call attention to himself that Mirabeau stoops to slander; 
for he would rather the illustrious daughter of Maria 
Theresa would look at him wrathfully, than not look at 
him at all.” 

‘So you think that this man would consent to espouse 
our cause, doctor? ” 

“He is on your side now, madame. When Mirabeau 
breaks from the royalist ranks he is like a skittish horse, 
which only needs to feel the rider’s hand and spur to bring 
him back to his proper place.” 

‘*But as he already belongs to Orleans —” 

“You are mistaken, madame. When he heard that the 
prince had left France, at Jafayette’s request, Mirabeau 
exclaimed, as he crumpled Monsieur de Lauzun’s note 
announcing Orleans’ departure: ‘ People say I belong to 
that man! I would not have him for a lackey.’ ” 

“That reconciles me to him a little,” responded the 
queen, with a faint smile; ‘and if I thought we could 
really trust him —” 

“The morning after the people brought your Majesty 
and the royal family from Versailles, I met Monsieur de 
Mirabeau, madame.” 

‘Intoxicated by his triumph of the previous day, I 
suppose.” 

“On the contrary, he was greatly distressed at the 
thought of the dangers which you had incurred, and to 
which you might still be exposed.” 

“Indeed? Are you positive of this?” inquired the 
queen, doubtingly. 

‘Shall I repeat his very words?” 

“Tf you will do me the favour.” 

“Well, this is what he said, word for word. I engraved 
them on my memory, hoping that I should have an oppor- 
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tunity to repeat them to your Majesty some day. ‘If you 
can induce the king and queen to listen to you,’ he said, 
* persuade them that they and France are both lost unless 
the royal family leaves Paris. I am even now engaged 
in devising a plau for their sate escape from the city. 
You may give them the assurance that they can rely 
upon me,’” 

The queen became thoughtful. 

“So Mirabeau, too, thinks that we had better leave 
Paris,” she remarked, after a little. 

“He thought so at that time.” 

“But has changed his opinion since, you think? ” 

“Yes, 1f I can believe the contents of a note I received 
from him half an hour ago.” 

“May I see the note?” 

‘Tt was intended for your Majesty,” Gilbert replied, 
drawing the missive from his pocket. ‘I shall have to 
ask your Majesty to excuse the appearance of the letter,” 
he added. “It was evidently written on cheap paper upon 
a shop counter.” 

‘You need not trouble yourself about that. Paper and 
desk are both in harmony with the politics of the day,” 
responded the queen, disdainfully. 

She took the paper and read the following: — 


‘The event of to-day changes the aspect of things. Great advan- 
tage may be derived from that severed head. The Asscmbly will be 
alarmed, and insist upon martial law. Monsieur Mirabeau will 
support aud carry the vote for martial law. Monsieur Mirabeau 
may also insist that the only safety consists in increasing the power 
of our chief executive. 

‘(Monsieur de Mirabeau can attack Necker on account of his 
subsidies, and oust him with ease. 

“In place of the Necker cabinet, a Lafayette and Mirabeau ministry 
should be formed, and Mirabeau will be responsible for everything.” 


“But this letter is not signed,” remarked the queen. 
“Did I not have the honour of informing your Majesty 
that Mirsheau himself handed it to me?” 
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“What do you think of his suggestions?” 

“‘T think that Mirabeau is perfectly right, and that the 
alliance he proposes is the only thing that can save 
France.” 

“If Mirabeau will send me his views upon the situation, 
and also the list of names for the new ministry, I will lay 
them before the king.” 

“With your sanction?” 

“With my sanction.” 

“Meanwhile, as a pledge of his sincerity, shal] Mirabeau 
introduce and support a resolution for instituting martial 
law, and conferring greater power upon the executive 
department of the government?” asked the doctor. 

“Let him do so.” 

“And in case of the downfall of Necker, a Lafayette and 
Mirabeau ministry will not be regarded with disapproval?” 

“Not by me. Iam willing, even anxious, to prove that 
I am ready to sacrifice my personal likes and dislikes for 
the good of the state; but you must remember that I cannot 
answer for the king.” 

‘Will your Majesty authorise me to tell Mirabeau that 
you desire a full statement of his views, and his plan for 
the formation of a new cabinet?” 

“L will allow Doctor Gilbert to judge for himself how 
far it is necessary to be on one’s guard in dealing with 
a man who may be our friend to-day, but our enemy 
to-morrow.” 

‘You may rely upon me as far as that is concerned, 
madame; but as the situation is critical, no time should be 
lost. If your Majesty will excuse me, I will go to the 
National Assembly at once, and endeavour to see Mirabeau 
to-day. If I succeed, your Majesty will hear from me 
within two hours.” 

The queen made a gesture of assent, and Gilbert 
withdrew. 

A quarter of an hour later, the doctor reached the 
Assembly, which was in a state of great excitement on 
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account of the outrage committed at its very door, and 
upon a man who had been, to some extent at least, its 
faithful servant. The members were moving excitedly 
about. Mirabeau alone remained in his seat, apparently 
unmoved, with his eyes fixed upon the gallery reserved 
for the public. When he saw Gilbert enter it, his leonine 
countenance lighted up. 

Gilbert made a slight gesture, to which Mirabeau re- 
sponded by a nod of acquiescence; so Gilbert tore a leaf 
from his note-book, and wrote the following lines: — 


‘“‘Your suggestions were approved, at least by one of the 
parties, — the one whom you, and I too, consider the more influential 
of the two. 

‘ A full statement of policy is requested to-morrow, and the list for 
a cabinet to-day. 

‘Secure more power for the executive, and the executive will 
combine with you.” 


He folded this paper in the form of a letter, addressed 
it to Monsieur de Mirabeau, and intrusted it to the hands 
of a messenger. 

Mirabeau read it with such an air of indifference that no 
one would have suspected that the contents accorded with 
his most ardent desires; then, with the same air of indiffer- 
ence, he scrawled a few lines on a scrap of paper which 
happened to be lying in front of him, and, still with the 
same apparent carelessness, handed it to the messenger. 

“For the writer of the note you just brought to me,” he 
said carelessly. 

Gilbert opened the paper eagerly. It contained these 
few lines, which might have insured France a very dif- 
ferent future, had the plan therein proposed been car- 
ried out: — 


‘© T will use my influence. The memorial will be ready to-morrow. 
Here is the list requested, which can be changed only as far as two 
or three names are concerned : — 

‘‘ Necker: Prime Minister.” 
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This name made Gilbert almost think that the letter he 
was reading could not be from Mirabeau; but as a paren- 
thetical note followed this name, as well as the others, 
Gilbert read on: — 


‘‘ Necker: Prime Minister. (It will be necessary to render him as 
powerless as he is incapable, and yet preserve his popularity, on the 
king’s account.) 

‘ Archbishop vf Bordeaux : Chancellor. (He must be advised to 
select his assistants with great care.) 

‘‘ Liancourt : Minister of War. (He is honorable, firm, and devoted 
to the king, which will give the latter a feeling of security.) 

‘‘ Rochefoucault: Master of the Household. (Thouret with him.) 

‘‘La Marck for the Navy. (He cannot have the War department, 
which must be given to Liancourt.) 

‘“*The Bishop of Autun: Secretary of the Treasury. (La Borde 
with him.) 

‘‘Mirabeau : a member of the Royal Council, — no special depart- 
ment. (Petty scruples are out of place just now. The government 
must loudly proclaim that its chief auxiliaries henceforth are to be 
honest principles, sound judgment, and talent.) 

‘‘ Lafayette : in the Council, and Marshal of France. Generalissimo 
for a time to reorganise the army. 

“Target: Mayor of Paris. 

‘‘Monutmorin : Governor, Duke, and Peer. (His debts to be paid.) 

‘‘Ségur : Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

‘Mounier: Royal Librarian. 

‘‘Chapelier: Public Works.” 


Below this memorandum was a2 second :-— 


‘* Lafayette’s Preferences. 
“‘ Minister of Justice: Rochefoucault. 
“( Minister of Foreign Affairs: Bishop of Autun. 
‘4 Minister of Finance: Lambert, Haller, or Claviérea. 
‘(Minister of the Navy: . . . . 1. » 2 « « ” 


“(The Queen's Preferences. 
‘‘ Minister of War or of the Navy: La Marck. 
‘' Chief of the Council of Instruction and Public Education: Abbé 
Sieyés. 
‘6 Kaoner of tha Privy Sael: . " 
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The second memorandum indicated the changes and 
modifications which might be made in the proposed cabinet 
without interfering with Mirabeau’s projects and plans.’ 

After hastily perusing it, Gilbert tore a fresh leaf from 
his note-book, and wrote the following lines, which he 
intrusted to the same messenger: — 


‘'T will return to the mistress of the apartinents we wish to hire. 
and report the conditions under which you will take and repair the 
property. 

‘* Let me know, at my lodging on the Rue Saint-Honoré, — near the 
Church of the Assumption, and opposite the shop of a cabinetmaker 
named Duplay, — the result of the day’s sessiun, a8 soon as it is over.” 


Always eager for excitement, hoping, perhaps, to quiet 
the passions of her heart by political intrigue, the queen 
awaited Gilbert’s return with impatience, listening the 
while to the terrible sequel to the tragedy of the morning, 
which Weber had witnessed only a short time before. 

Sent back to secure further information by the queen, 
Weber had reached one end of Notre Dame bridge just as 
‘he bloodthirsty mob, bearing aloft the head of Francois, 
decorated with a white cap taken from one of his brother 
bakers, reached the other end. 

About a third of the way across the bridge a pale and 
frightened young woman, who was running swiftly towards 
the Hétel de Ville, despite her delicate condition, suddenly 
paused. 

The head, whose features she had not as yet been able 
clearly to distinguish, had at a distance the effect of an 
antique carving; but as if came nearer and nearer, it was 
easy to see by the distortion of visage that this head had 
not been changed to stone. 

When this horrible trophy was about twenty yards from 


2 ‘These notes, found among Mirabeau’s papers after his death, have since 
been incorporated in the work published by Bacourt, and throw a new 
light upon the last two years of the great orator’s life. 
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her, she uttered a cry, and, throwing up her arms, fell 
fainting to the earth. 

The woman was the wife of Francois, and she was carried 
to her home insensible. 

“OQ God!” murmured the queen, ‘this is a terrible warn- 
ing Thou hast sent Thy servant, to teach her that, however 
wretched she may be, there are others even more unhappy.” 

Just at that moment Gilbert entered. This time he 
found, not the queen, but the woman —that is to say, the 
wife and mother—crushed by the sad story she had just 
heard. No frame of mind, however, could have been more 
favourable to the success of Gilbert’s plans, —at least in 
his opinion, as he came to propose a means of putting an 
end to all such atrocities. 

Drying her eyes, for she had been weeping bitterly, the 
queen took the list Gilbert had brought. 

But before glancing at the paper, important as it was, 
she said, — 

‘Weber, if that poor woman does not die, I should like 
to see her to-morrow; and if she is really enceinte, as is 
reported, I will be godmother to her babe.” 

‘Ah, madame,” cried Gilbert, “why cannot all French- 
men see, as I do, the tears that flow from your eyes, and 
hear the kind words that fall from your lips!” 

The queen started violently. These were almost the 
very words that Monsieur de Charny had addressed to her 
under no less painful circumstances. 

She looked at Mirabeau’s list, but she was too much 
agitated just at that moment to make any response. 

“Very well, doctor, leave this paper with me. I will 
consider the matter carefully, and give you an answer 
to-morrow,” she said sadly. 

About seven o’clock that evening a servant brought 
Gilbert the following letter: — 


‘¢ The session was a heated one. Martial law is decided upon, 


huwever. 
‘‘ Buzot and Robespierre advocated the creution of a higher court. 
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‘ T persuaded the house to decree that all crimes against the nation 
(lése-nation, a new word that we have invented) shall be tried by 
the Court of the ChAatelet. 

‘‘T declared that the welfare of France depended entirely upon the 
stability and preservation of the monarchy, and three-fourths of the 
members applauded me. 

‘‘ This is the twenty-first of October. I think royalty has made 
pretty good progress since the sixth. 

‘* Vale et me ama.”’ 


This missive bore no signature, but was in the same 
handwriting as the ministerial list, and the note placed in 
the doctor’s hand that morning, which made it absolutely 
certain that the writer was Mirabeau. 


VOL. I.—Il3 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE COURT OF THE CHATELET. 


In order that the reader may comprehend the full extent 
of Mirabeau’s triumph, and of royalty’s triumph as well, 
now that the famous orator had constituted himself its 
representative, we must explain what the Court of the 
Ch&telet was, especially as one of its first decisions fur- 
nished the material for one of the most terrible scenes that 
disgraced the Place de Gréve in the year 1790,—a scene 
which will necessarily figure in this story, as it is inti- 
mately connected with our subject. 

Ever since the thirteenth century the Chatelet had 
been of great historical importance, both as a court anda 
prison, it having received its jurisdiction, which it had 
exercised for five centuries, from good King Louis IX. 

Another king, Philip Augustus, was nothing if not a 
builder; he erected Notre Dame, or at least the greater 
part of it; he founded, too, the hospitals of Trinity, Saint 
Catherine, and Saint Nicholas of the Louvre. He also 
paved the streets of Paris, which were so thickly covered 
with mud and filth —at least so the chronicles of that 
epoch assert — that the inhabitants of the city could not sit 
at their windows. 

Philip Augustus had no difficulty in securing money for 
these expenditures; but, unfortunately, his successors have 
exhausted his chief resource, that is to say, the Jews. 

In 1189 he was seized with one of the worst follies of 
the time, —that of wishing to wrest Jerusalem from the 
Sultan; so he accompanied Richard the Lion-hearted to 


the Holy Land. 
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Not desiring his good citizens of Paris to waste their 
time while he was away, and so, perhaps, dream of revolt- 
ing against him in their leisure moments, as the subjects, 
and\even the son, of Henry II. of England had done at 
Philip’ Ss own instigation, he left them a apie which was to 
be carrivd into execution immediately after his departure. 

This work, which was to keep them out of mischief, was 
the erection of a new wall around the city,—a genuine 
twelfth-century wall of solid masonry, adorned with mas- 
sive towers and gates. It was a dificult matter to provide 
for the future growth of the capital, which had increased 
very rapidly in size since the reign of Hugh Capet, and 
which was certain in time to break through this, its third 
wall, as it had done through the others; so, as a precaution, 
several small villages or hamlets, likely to become a part 
of the great whole some day, were included within the new 
limits. Each of these hamlets, despite its insignificance, 
had its chief-justice, and these noble judges opposed and 
contradicted ore another on almost every point; so their 
decisions led to dire confusion in this strange capital. 

There was a certain seigneur of Vincennes who fancied 
he had more reason to complain of this state of things than 
any one else, so he resolved to put an end to it. 

This seigneur was Louis IX. 

For it would be well to explain to children, and even to 
some grown-up people, that when Louis IX. meted out 
Justice under that famous oak-tree, he did it as a justice 
or seigneur, not as a king. He therefore decreed, as a 
monarch, that in all cases tried before the justices of 
the other hamlets, the parties could appeal to Ais court, 
the Chfatelet; and the Ch&telet, consequently, became all 
powerful, there being no appeal from its decisions. 

The Court of the Chatelet consequently remained the 
supreme court until the time when Parliament, encroach- 
ing in its turn upon the royal prerogative, declared that it 
would consider any appeal from the decisions of the justices 
of the Court of the Ch&telet. 
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But now, at the instigation of Mirabeau, the Assembly 
had not only restored its former authority to the Court of 
the Chatelet, but had also invested it with new powers. 
It was a great triumph for royalty that crimes against the 
nation should be tried before a royal court. 

The first case which came before the Court of the 
Chiatelet was the crime related in the preceding chapter. 

The very day this new law went into effect, two of the 
murderers of the unfortunate baker were hanged in the 
Place de Gréve, without any pretence of a trial save an 
indictment. 

A third, known as Fleur d’Epine, to whom we have also 
had occasion to refer, was regularly tried, and followed his 
fellow criminals into eternity by the same road. 

Two cases remained, — that of Augeard and the inspector 
of the Swiss Guards, Pierre Victor de Besenval. 

Augeard was accused of having furnished the money the 
queen’s agent paid to the troops assembled on the Champ 
de Mars in July. Being iittle known, his arrest did not 
cause much excitement, nor did his acquittal create much 
scandal. 

But Besenval’s case was a very different one, for his 
hame was notorious in the very worst sense of the word. 
It was he who had commanded the Swiss mercenaries at 
Réveillon, at the Bastile, and on the Champ de Mars; and 
the people, knowing he had led the attack upon them in 
all three instances, were eager for revenge. 

Explicit orders were given to the court that under no 
circumstances would the king and queen allow Monsieur 
de Besenval to be convicted; but nothing less could have 
saved him. He himself, in fact, had virtually acknow]l- 
edged his guilt by taking flight immediately after the fall 
of the Bastile. Arrested on his way to the frontier, he 
was brought back to Paris, and when he entered the court- 
room, cries of “To the scaffold with him! Hang him to 
the nearest lamp-post!” resounded upon every side. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that any show of order 
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could be restored and maintained; and even then one of 
the crowd took advantage of the silence to call out, ina 
Magnificent bass voice: ‘‘I demand that his body be cut 
into thirteen pieces, and that one be sent to each canton.” 

But in spite of the charges against him, and in spite of 
the fury of the populace, Besenval was acquitted. 

After the trial one of the spectators, apparently a trades- 
man, by his costume, as he was passing out with the crowd, 
placed his hand upon the shoulder of another man, though 
the latter seemed to be a person of much higher rank. 

“Well, Doctor Gilbert, what do you think of these two 
acquittals?” he asked. 

The man thus addressed started violently; but on looking 
searchingly at his interlocutor, and recognising the face as 
he had recognised the voice, replied, — 

“Tt is to you, and not from you that this question should 
come,— you, who know all things, past, present, and 
future.” 

“Well, I say that when two such scoundrels are acquitted, 
woe be to the innocent man whose turn shall come next!” 

‘And why do you think the next man will be innocent, 
and yet be punished?” 

‘Because it is the way of the world to make the good 
suffer for the bad.” 

‘‘Good-bye,” said Gilbert, offering Cagliostro his hand, 
for he no longer entertained the slightest doubt of the 
cynic’s identity. 

‘And why good-bye?” 

‘‘Because I have an appointment.” 

“With whom? Mirabeau, Lafayette, or the queen?” 

Gilbert looked at the speaker uneasily. 

“You terrify me,” he said at last. 

“On the contrary, I ought to reassure you.” 

“And why?” 

« Am I not your devoted friend ?” 

*T hope so.” 

“You may be sure of it; and if you want a proof of it, 
come with me.” 
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As he spoke he signalled a cab that was moving slowly 
along the other side of the quay. 

The vehicle drove up, and the two men entered it. 

‘Where shall I take you, monsieur ?”’ asked the coach- 
man. 

‘‘You know,” answered Balsamo, making a sort of 
Masonic sign to the driver, who gazed at him a moment 
in astonishment. 

‘‘Pardon me, sir; I did not know you,” he replied, 
answering the sign with another. 

‘Tt is not so with me,” said Balsamo; “I know all my 
subjects, from the least to the greatest.” 

The coachman closed the door, and, starting his horses 
off at a gallop, drove through a labyrinth of streets, past 
the Bastile, to the corner of the Rue Saint-Claude. 

Here he sprang down to open the door with an alacrity 
that spoke well for his zeal. Cagliostro motioned Gilbert 
to step out first; then, as he himself alighted, he turned 
to the driver and asked, — 

“Have you anything to tell me?” 

“Yes, monseigneur. I shouid have come to make my 
report this evening, if I had not been so fortunate as to meet, 
you.”’ 

‘‘ Speak on.” 

Gilbert discreetly moved a little to one side, but not 
so far that he did pot see a smile flit over Balsamo’s face 
as he listened, and overhear the names of Favras and 
Provence. 

When the report was concluded, Cagliostro drew a two- 
crown-piece from his pocket and handed it to the coach- 
man ; but the latter shook his head. 

“ Monseigneur knows that we are not allowed to receive 
pay for our reports.” 

‘This is not for your report, but for your fare.” 

“Tn that case, I will acceptit. Thank you, monseigneur.” 
And, cracking his whip, he drove away, leaving Gilbert 
completely bewildered by what he had seen and heard. 
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“Well,” said Cagliostro, who had been holding the door 
open several seconds for Gilbert to enter, without the lat- 
ter being even aware of it, “ wou’t you step inside, my 
dear doctor ?” 

‘ Excuse me,” stammered Gilbert. 

And so utterly amazed was he that he staggered like 
a drunken man as he crossed the threshold. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE HOUSE IN THE RUE SAINT—CLAUDE. 


GILBERT was himself again, however, by the time he had 
crossed the big deserted courtyard. 

He had already recognised the mansion as one visited 
at an epoch in his life which had left an indelible impres- 
sion on his heart. 

In the ante-chamber he met the same German servant he 
had met there sixteen years before. He was standing in 
the very same spot, and was wearing the same livery; only, 
like Gilbert, and lke the count, and like the room itself, he 
was sixteen years older. 

Fritz — for Gilbert recollected that this was his name — 
seemed to understand at a glance exactly where his master 
desired to conduct the visitor; for, hastily opening two 
doors, he paused on the threshold of the third, — the door 
leading into the drawing-room. 

Cagliostro, with a wave of the hand, motioned Gilbert 
to enter; then, dismissing Fritz with another gesture, he 
added in German,— 

‘‘T am at home to nobody until further orders.” 

Then, turning to Gilbert again, he added: “It was not 
to prevent you from understanding me that I spoke tre my 
servant in German, for I know you are familiar with the 
language ; but Fritz, who is a Tyrolean, understands German 
much better than French. Now be seated; I am at your 
service.” 

Gilbert could not help casting a curious glance around 
him; and as his eyes rested successively on the pictures and 
various articles of furniture, each and every one of them 
seemed strangely familiar to him. 
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Cagliostro, who was watching Gilbert as Mephistopheles 
must have watched Faust when that German philosopher 
was 50 imprudent as to fall into a reverie in his presence, 
suddenly exclaimed,— 

“ You seem to recognise the room, doctor.” 

“Yes; and it reminds me of my obligations to you 
What a wonderful man you are! If my reason would 
allow me to place any credence in the marvels described 
by medieval poets and historians, I should be inclined to 
believe that you were really a sorcerer like Merlin, or a man- 
ufacturer of gold like Flamel.” 

“T may be that to the rest of the world, Gilbert, but not 
to you. I have never attempted to dazzle you by miracles. 
Still, having more means at my disposal than the majority 
of men, it is not strange that I can see better and further 
than others do. By the way, doctor, how is your fusion 
cabinet getting on ? ” 

“ My fusion cabinet ? ” 

“Yes, your Lafayette and Mirabeau ministry.” 

“You must have heard some of the absurd rumours that 
are rife at this time, and so are trying to find out if there 
is any truth in them, by questioning me.” 

‘Doctor, you are scepticism personified; and, what is 
worse, you doubt, not because you can’t believe, but 
because you won't believe. Must I first tell you something 
you know just as well as I do? Very well. Afterwards 
I will tell you something I know better than you do.” 

“T am hstening.” 

‘A fortnight ago you told the king that Mirabeau was 
the only man who could save the monarchy. You recollect, 
possibly, that just as you were leaving the king’s apart- 
ments, Monsieur de Favras entered them.” 

“Yes, I did say to the king that Mirabeau was, in 
my humble opinion, the only man who could save the 
monarchy.” 

“T agree with you perfectly, doctor, and it is for this 
very reason that your combination will come to naught, 
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though it now promises s0 well; for the king, deeply 
impressed by what you said to him, has talked the matter 
over with the queen, and she is even less averse to the 
project than her royal spouse. In fact, she sent for you 
to come and discuss the pros and cons with her, and 
finally authorised you to negotiate with Mirabeau. Is 
not what I am saying perfectly true?” 

“T must admit that you have not deviated much from 
the truth thus far.” 

“Whereupon you came away in a highly elated frame of 
mind, firmly convinced that the queen’s conversion was due 
to your irrefutable reasoning and irresistible arguments.” 

Gilbert could not help biting his lip at this ironical 
speech. 

“And to what was this conversion due, if not to my 
arguments? Tell me, count; for the study of the human 
heart is much more interesting to me than that of the body.” 

“T have told you that I have no secrets from you. Very 
well; the queen yielded, for two reasons. First, because 
she had experienced a great sorrow the evening before, and 
this political intrigue served to divert her mind from it, 
at least in part; secondly, because the queen 1s a woman, 
and having heard Mirabeau described as a lion, a tiger, or 
a bear, she cannot resist such a flattering tribute to her 
vanity as the taming of this bear or tiger or lion would be. 
What woman could? She says to herself, ‘ How wonderful 
it would be if 1 could bring this man, who hates me, to my 
feet; if I could make him apologise to me in public, and 
from the very rostrum in which he insulted me! I shall 
see him on his knees before me; that will be my revenge. 
If this genuflexion results in some good to France and the 
monarchy, so much the better.’ But this last consideration 
was entirely secondary, you understand. Poor Mirabeau! 
we may well say, when al] the idiots and coxcombs with 
whom you are associated make you pay with your genius 
for all the follies of your youth, It is true that all this is 
providential, as God is obliged to make use of human 
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agencies. ‘The immoral Mirabeau!’ says Provence, who 
1s impotent himself. ‘That spendthrift Mirabeau!’ says 
Artois, whose debts have been paid three times by his 
royal brother. Poor man of genius, yes, you might per- 
haps save the monarchy; but the monarchy should not be 
saved. ‘ Mirabeau is a scoundrel!’ cries Mably. ‘ Mira- 
beau is a conceited boaster!’ says Rivarol; ‘ Mirabeau is 
an assassin!’ says the Abbé Maury; ‘ Mirabeau is a dead 
man!’ says Target; ‘ Mirabeau is an orator who is hissed 
oftener than he is applauded!’ says Pelletier; ‘ Mirabeau 
should be sent to the galleys!’ howls Lambesc; ‘ Mirabeau 
deserves hanging!’ says Marat. But let Mirabeau die to 
morrow, and these very men will apotheosise him, and all 
the dwarfs above whom he towered head and shoulders, 
and to whom he was such a torment while he lived, will 
follow his body to the grave, crying, ' Woe to France, who 
has lost her greatest orator! Woe to Royalty, who has 
lost her chief supporter!’ ” 

‘‘Are you going to predict Mirabeau’s death, too?” ex- 
claimed Gilbert. 

“To speak frankly, doctor, how can you anticipate a 
long life for this man whose blood scorches his veins, 
whose heart seems to suffocate him, whose genius devours 
him? Do you not see that power, however gigantic it 
may be, cannot struggle forever against the current of 
mediocrity? An undertaking like his is as hopeless as 
the uphill journey of Sisyphus with his rock. For two 
years Mirabeau has had this charge of immorality to fight 
against. Every time he flattered himself that he had 
reached the summit of the mountain, this charge hurled 
him down again. When the king had almost made up his 
mind to make Mirabeau prime minister, somebody rushed 
to his Majesty and cried, ‘ Sire, all Paris is ringing with 
Mirabeau’s immorality! France is shocked at his immor- 
ality! Europe is horrified at his immorality!’ As if God 
cast great men in the same mould as ordinary mortals! As 
if, in enlarging it, the circle that embraces the great 
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talents and virtues must not include great vices as well! 
Gilbert, you, and two or three other intelligent men, are 
trying to make Mirabeau prime minister, —that is to say, 
what that idiot Turgot has been, and that pedant Necker, 
and that fop Calonne; and Mirabeau will sever be a 
minister, because he has debts to the amount of a few 
hundred thousand frances, which would be paid without a 
word if he were the son of some obscure country squire, 
and because he was once condemned to death for having 
eloped with the wife of an old imbecile, —a weak creature, 
who afterwards killed herself for the sake of a handsome 
captain. What a farce as well as tragedy human life is! 
I should weep over it, if I had not resolved tu see only the 
absurd side of it. I tell you that Mirabeau the genius, 
Mirabeau the statesman, Mirabeau the great orator, will 
wear himself out, and go down into the grave without 
becoming what he, of all others, should be, —a prime 
minister. Ah! mediocrity is a great safeguard, my dear 
Gilbert.” 

‘*Do you mean that the king will reject the plan?” 

“He will take good care not to do that. He will have 
to discuss the matter with the queen, to whom he has 
almost pledged his word. You know the king’s policy is 
expressed in the word ‘almost.’ He is almost persuaded, 
like a certain king in the Bible, to be a constitutionalist; 
he is almost a philosopher, and he is almost popular when he 
hobnobs with Monsieur de Provence. Go to the Assembly 
to-morrow, and you will see what you will see.” 

*“Can’t you tell me in advance? ” 

‘fT should only deprive you of the pleasure of a surprise.” 

‘But to-morrow 1s such a long way off.” 

‘*Then do something better still. It is now five o’clock; 
in two hours there will be a meeting of the famous Jacobin 
Club. Dine with me, and we will then take a cab and 
drive to the Rue Saint-Hcnoré. You will find your visit 
to the old convent extremely edifying, to say the least. 
Besides, warned in advance, you may be able to avert the 
catastrophe — perhaps.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE JACOBIN CLUB. 


Two hours after the conversation just recorded a carriage 
drew up in front of the church of Saint Roch, whose facade 
had not then been disfigured by the long-barrelled rifles 
used on the thirteenth Vendémiaire. 

Two men dressed in black alighted from this vehicle, 
and walked quietly up the street as far as the modest gate- 
way of the convent of the Jacobins. 

‘Will you go into the main body of the chapel, or be 
content with a seat in the gallery?” inquired Cagliostro; 
for, as our readers have probably imagined, the two men 
referred to were no other than the great magician and 
Doctor Gilbert. 

“The floor of the chapel is, of course, reserved for 
members,” said Gilbert. 

‘Yes; but I belong to every known society,” replied 
Cagliostro, laughing, “and where I go, my friends can go. 
Here is a ticket for you, if you want it; as for me, I need 
none.” 

“But they may notice that I am an outsider, and expel 
me.” 

‘In the first place, let me tell you something that you 
do not seem to know. The Jacobin Club, founded only 
threes months ago, already numbers sixty thousand mem- 
bers, and will number four hundred thousand before the 
year 1s out.” 

‘Never mind; I think I like the gallery better, as that 
wili give me a view of the entire assembly; and if there 
are any present or future notables here, you can point them 
out to me.” 
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“To the gallery, then!” said Cagliostro. 

The proceedings had not begun, and the members were 
scattered about the dimly-lighted hall, some conversing 
together in groups, others promenading to and fro, while 
others, evidently disposed to hold themselves aloof, re- 
mained seated in shadow, or stood leaning against a pillar. 
It was very evident, even in the dim light, that this was 
an eminently aristocratic assemblage; for embroidered coats 
abounded, and the gold and silver lace on the uniforms of 
army and navy officers filled the place with brilliant scintil- 
lations. In fact, there was not a mechanic, or a man of 
the people, or hardly a tradesman in this aristocratic as- 
sembly. For members of inferior rank there was another 
hall below, opened at a different hour, so that the aristoc- 
racy and the common people need not come in contact with 
one another. 

The Jacobin Club at that time was essentially a mili- 
tary, aristocratic, artistic, and literary organisation, for 
artists and men of letters predominated. 

Among these last we may name, La Harpe, the author 
of “ Mélanie; ” Chénier, author of “ Charles [X.;” Andrieux, 
Sedaine, and Chamfort, the poet laureate, formerly secre- 
tary to the Prince de Condé. Among the artists there was 
Talma, who had effected a revolution in the drama in his 
role of Titus, and thanks to whom, people were cutting off 
their hair, while waiting for his colieague, Collot d’Herbois, 
to cut off their heads; there was David, too, whose mind 
was already occupied with his great picture, “The Oath 
in the Tennis Court,” and who had already purchased the 
brush with which he was to paint his grandest but most 
hideous picture, ‘Marat Murdered in the Bath,” there 
was Vernet, too, who had been admitted into the Academy, 
two years before, on account of his picture called “The 
Triumph of Paul Emile,” and who amused himself by 
painting horses and dogs. He little suspected that only a 
few yards from him, leaning on the arm of Talma, was 
@ young Corsican lieutenant, with straight, unpowdered 
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hair, who was to furnish him with material for five of his 
finest pictures, —‘'Napoleon Crossing the Alps,” and the 
battles of Rivoli, Marengo, Austerlitz, and Wagram. 

Gilbert took a long look at the brilliant assemblage, and 
was considerably comforted by its decidedly royalistic 
character. 

‘How many men do yousee here who are really hostile to 
the monarchy?” he asked. 

‘*Am I to look with the eyes of people in general, with 
those of Necker, or with my own?” asked Cagliostro. 

“With your own, of course. Is it not understood that 
yours are the eyes of a seer?” 

“Well, then, there are two.” 

“That is not many, out of four hundred.” 

“It is quite enough, as oue is to be the murderer and the 
other the successor of Louis XVI.” 

Gilbert started violently. “So we have our future Brutus 
and Cesar here,” he murmured. “Won’t you have the 
goodness to point them out to me?” 

‘Which one do you wish to see first?” 

“ Brutus.” 

“You know that different men proceed to accomplish 
kindred results by different methods, and our Brutus does 
not resemble the ancient Brutus in the least,” was the 
response. 

“T am all the more anxious to see him.” 

‘Very well; then behold him!” 

As he spoke, he pointed to a man who was leaning 
against the chair. The light fell full upon his face, but 
his body was concealed in shadow. 

His face was pale and livid; his eyes alone seemed to 
be alive, and in them was an expression of almost con- 
temptuous hatred —the expression of a viper that knows 
a deadly poison is concealed in its tooth—as he watched 
“he noisy and verbose Barnave. 

Gilbert shuddered. 

“That is not the face of a Brutns. or even of a Crom- 
well,” he remarked. 
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“No; it better suits one’s idea of a Cassius. You know 
what Cesar said, my friend: ‘I have no fear of gross men, 
whe spend their days at table, and their nights in dissipa- 
tiocn, —no; but I fear dreamers with pale faces and meagre 
bodies.’ Do you know him?” 

‘*Yes, I know him; or, rather, I recognise him as being 
one of the members of the Assembly.” 

“You are right.” 

‘ And one of the most long-winded speakers of the Left.” 

“Exactly.” 

‘tT know, too, that no one pretends to listen to him when 
he speaks.” 

“Precisely.” 

‘A pettifogger from Arras, is he not, called Maximilien 
de Robespierre? ”’ 

“Even so. Now examine his face carefully. What do 
you see there?” 

“Nothing but the spitefulness Mediocrity always feels 
towards Genius.” 

‘“In other words, you judge him like all the rest of the 
world. It is true that his voice is thin and rather shrill, 
and his cheeks are sunken. The skin on his forehead seems 
to be fastened tight to the bone, and strongly resembles 
ancient parchment in colour and texture. His glassy eyes 
occasionally emit a greenish light, but it soon dies out; 
his careworn face wearies one by its very immobility; his 
invariable costume is an old-fashioned olive-green coat, 
threadbare, and too scrupulously brnshed. It is not strange 
that a man like this makes little or no impression in an 
assembly so rich in orators and so inclined to be critical, 
accustomed as it 1s to the Jeonine countenance of Mirabeau, 
the audacious impudence of Barnave, the cutting retorts of 
Maury, the enthusiasm of Cazalés, and the logic of Sieyés. 
But they cannot reproach this man on the score of immor- 
ality, as they do Mirabeau, for he isa strictly moral as wel! 
as upright man.” 

‘“Who is this Robespierre? ” 
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“Who is he? Nobody in France knows except myself, 
I believe. I always aim to know whence the elect come: 
the knowledge enables me to divine whither they will 
go, you see. The Robespierres are Irish by descent, and 
they have been notaries, father and son, for several genera- 
tions, One branch of the family, the one of which this 
man is a descendant, established itself in Arras. There 
were two great lords, or rather two kings, in the town; 
one, the abbé of Saint Wast, the other, the bishop of Arras, 
whose palace overshadows half the city. It was there that 
yonder man was born, in 1758. What he did as a child, 
what he did as a youth, and what he is doing to-day, I can 
tell you in a very few words. What he will do hereafter, 
I have told you already in a single word. There were four 
children in the household. The head of the family lost 
his wife; he was an attorney, but he became a victim to 
melancholia, and ceased to appear in court. Finally he 
went on a journey for his health, and never returned. At 
the age of eleven the eldest child, this one, found himself 
the head of the family, the guardian of a brother and 
two sisters, — a heavy responsibility at that age. It made 
amanof him. In twenty-four hours he became what he 
is now : he has a face that rarely smiles, a heart to which 
joy is a stranger. He was the best scholar in school, 
and one of the scholarships which the abbé had at his dis- 
posal in the college of Louis le Grand was given to him. 
He came to Paris recommended to the care of a canon of 
Notre Dame. That same year the good priest died, and 
almost at the same time the lad’s youngest and best 
beloved sister died at Arras. The shadow of the Jesuits 
stil] cast its gloom over the walls of Louis le Grand. You 
know that edifice; its courtyards and corridors, gloomy and 
dark as those of the Bastile, would steal the colour from 
the freshest cheek. Those of young Robespierre were 
pale to begin with; his college life made them livid. The 
other boys went out sometimes, there were holidays and 
féte days for them; but to this lonely orphan bursar, all 
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days were the same. He lived in an atinosphere of soli- 
tude, grief, and ennui, —three ill winds that kindle envy 
and malice in the heart, and rob the soul of its bloom. No 
one now would ever believe that there was a portrait of 
Robespierre at the age of twenty-four, holding a rose in one 
hand, and pressing the other to his breast, with the motto: 
‘All for my sweetheart.’ It is true that at the time he 
chose this device, and had his portrait painted in this 
attitude, there was a certain young girl who vowed that 
nothing should ever separate them. He made a similar 
vow, and he was a man to keep his word; but he went 
away for three months, and on his return found her 
married. Meanwhile, the abbé remained his protector, 
and procured for our hero the position of judge in the 
criminal court. Soon there was a case to try, aD assassin 
to punish; and Robespierre, filled with remorse for having 
condemned a fellow creature to death, sent iu his resigna- 
tion. He next turned advocate, for he had to live and 
support his sister. His brother was at the college of Louis 
le Grand, the abbé having given him, too, a scholarship 
there. His name had hardly been entered on the list of 
advocates before some peasants begged him to act as their 
counsel in a suit against the bishop of Arras. An investi- 
gation satisfied Robespierre that the peasants were in the 
right, so he pleaded their cause for them, and won it. 
Very soon afterwards he was elected to the National 
Assembly. Here he found himself between two hostile 
fires of malice and contempt, — malice on the part of the 
clergy towards an upstart who had dared to fight the 
clergy; contempt on the part of the nobility for a pettifogger 
reared by charity.” 

“Well, what has he accomplished?” 

“Do you remember the day the clergy came hypocriti- 
cally to the Assembly to implore the third estate, kept 
in suspense by the royal veto, to begin its labours? Well, 
read the speech he made that day, and see if there is not 
a career for the possessor of an acrid vehemence thit 
amounts almost to eloquence.” 
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“But since then?” 

“Since then? Well, we must jump from the month of 
May to the month of October. On the fifth of this month, 
when Maillard, deputised by the women of Paris, came to 
harangue the Assembly in behalf of his clients, all the 
members sat silent and motionless in their seats; but this 
young lawyer proved himself more audacious than any of 
the rest. All the pretended defenders of the people held 
their peace; but he spoke twice, —once in the midst of 
the wildest confusion, the second time in the midst of a 
breathless silence, and vigorously supported Maillard in 
his demand for food on account of the famine.” 

‘‘Yes; but perhaps he will change his views.” 

“You do not know the Incorruptible, as they will call 
him some day; besides, who will think of such a thing as 
bribing a petty lawyer that everybody laughs at? Some 
day this man, mark what I tell you, will be the terror of 
the Assembly, as he is now its laughing-stock. The 
Jacobin nobles consider Robespierre the clown of the 
show, sent there to amuse them and the public generally. 
His friends laugh in their sleeves when he speaks; his 
enemies hoot at him. When he speaks, everybody begins 
to talk. When he makes a speech, —in defence of some 
principle, always,— you may rest assured some member, 
upon whom the orator fixes his eye for an instant, ironi- 
cally requests a printed copy of the discourse. Only one 
of his colleagues understands him. Can you guess who 
that is? It is Mirabeau, who said to me only yesterday, 
* That man will succeed, because he believes what he says.’ 
A strange thing for Mirabeau to say, was it not?” 

“T have read this man’s speeches, and they seemed to 
me extremely dull and commonplace.” 

“JT do not say that he is a Cicero or a Demosthenes, 
a Mirabeau or even a Barnave; no, not by any means. 
Besides, his speeches are treated as unceremoniously in the 
ptinting-office as they are in the Assembly. In the tribune 
they interrupt him; in the printing-office they mutilate 
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him. The reporters do not even know his name; they call 
him Monsieur B , Monsieur N , or Monsieur ; 
as the case may be. Heaven alone knows what an amount 
of gall is accumulated in that emaciated body, what fierce 
tempests are raging in that narrow brain; for there are no 
social diversions, no home comforts or pleasures to make 
him forget the insults and taunts heaped upon him. In his 
cold and meagrely furnished lodging on the Rue Saintonge, 
where he lives upon the salary he receives as a deputy, he 
is as much alone as he was in the gloomy college halls. 
You are a clever mathematician, Gilbert, but I defy you 
to calculate the amount of blood all this will cost the 
aristocrats who insult him, the priests who persecute him, 
and the king who ignores him. I promised, did I not, to 
show you a machine that will cut off heads at the rate of 
about two a minute? Well, the man who will keep this 
instrument of death most busily employed will be the 
petty lawyer of Arras, Monsieur de Robespierre.” 

“You give one the horrors, count. If your Cwsar is as 
terrible a personage as your Brutus, I shall give up in 
despair. But what has become of our Cesar?” 

“He is standing over yonder, talking with a man he 
scarcely knows as yet, but who will have a great influence 
over his destiny. This man’s name is Barras.” 

“T don’t know whether your predictions will prove true, 
or not, but at all events you have selected your types very 
cleverly. Your Cesar has the very brow to wear a crown. 
What do you think he is saying to Barras?” 

‘‘He is saying that if the defence of the Bastile had 
been intrusted to him, it would not have been taken.” 

‘‘Then he is not a patriot? ” 

‘A man like that will never be anything but first and 
foremost.” 

“You are amusing yourself at the young lieutenant’s 
expense, I suppose?” 

“Gilbert,” said Cagliostro, pointing to Robespierre, ‘‘as 
surely as that man will re-erect the scaffold of Charles I., 
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just so surely will that man,” pointing to the straight-haired 
Corsican, “reconstruct the kingdom of Charlemagne.” 

‘*Then our struggle for liberty is to prove futile?” 

‘How do you know but one will do as much for it with 
his thrope as the other with his guillotine?” 

‘Then he is to be a Titus or a Marcus Aurelius, —a god 
of peace”? ” 

“He will be an Alexander and a Hannibal at the same 
time. He will wax great by wars, but war will prove his 
ruin. I have defied you to calculate the amount of blood 
Robespierre will shed; but that is nothing in comparison 
with the sea of blood this man will create, with his armies 
of five hundred thousand men, and battles three days 
long.” 

“And what is Ais name?” 

“He calls himself Bonaparte now, but some day he will 
call himself Napoleon.” 

Gilbert relapsed into a reverie so profound that he did 
not even perceive that the meeting had opened, and that a 
speaker had mounted the rostrum. An hour passed, and 
he was still sitting there, absorbed in meditation, when a 
powerful hand was laid heavily on his shoulder. 

He turned. Cagliostro had disappeared, and in his place 
sat Mirabeau, his face dark with wrath. 

“What is the matter?” asked Gilbert, gazing iat him 
wonderingly. 

‘It seems that we are mocked, cajoled, betrayed. It 
seems that the court will not have me —that it takes you 
for a dupe, and me for a fool.” 

‘*T do not understand you.” 

‘Did you not hear the resolution that has just been 
passed ? 

“Where ? ” 

‘“‘ Here.” 

« What resolution ?” 

“ You must have been asleep.” 

“No, but I have been dreaming.” 
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“ Well, to-morrow, in return for my motion of to-day that 
cabinet ministers should be allowed to take part in the 
deliberations of the Assembly, three of the king’s friends 
are going to demand that no member of the Assembly shall 
be made a cabinet minister during his term of office. 
Therefore that carefully planned cabinet combination is 
broken up by the caprice of his Majesty, Louis XVI.; 
but as surely as my name is Mirabeau, I’l) get even with 
him, and he will find that if bis breath can overthrow a 
Ministry, mine can overturn a throne.” 

‘But you will go to the Assembly, for all that. You will 
not abandon the scheme without a struggle?” 

“T shall go to the Assembly. I shall fight to the last. 
IT am one of those who are buried beneath the ruins.” 

The next day, upon the motion of Lanjuinais, and in 
spite of the superhuman efforts of Mirabeau, the National 
Assembly decreed by an immense majority that no member 
of the Assembly should become a minister during his term 
of office. 

“ And I,” cried Mirabeau, “ propose an amendment, which 
will not alter your law. It is this: “Any member of the 
present Assembly may be appointed cabinet minister ex- 
cept Monsieur le Comte de Mirabeau.” 

The members gazed at each other, fairly stunned by such 
audacity. In the midst of a death-like silence, Mirabeau 
descended from the platform, with the same haughty bear- 
ing with which he had marched up to Dreux-Brézé when 
he said to him, “ We are here by the will of the people, 
and nothing but the power of the bayonet shall drive 
us away.” 

He left the hall. 

Mirabeau’s defeat was like any other man’s triumph. 
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CHAPTER XXIX, 
METZ AND PARIS. 


As Cagliostro had predicted, and Mirabeau had surmised, 
it was the king who had ruined all Gilbert’s plans. 

In her concessions to Mirabeau, Marie Antoinette had 
been actuated chiefly by spite at her lover’s desertion, and 
feininine curiosity, rather than queenly policy; so it was 
with no very great regret that she beheld the downfall 
of this framework of a constitutional government which 
had always offended her pride so deeply. 

As for the king, his poiicy was always confined to pro- 
crastination, gaining time, and taking advantage of circum- 
stances; moreover, other negotiations were pending, which 
promised him an opportunity to get safely out of Paris, as 
well as affording him a residence in a well-fortified town, — 
a favourite plan with him. The arrangements for the suc- 
cessful execution of one of these schemes had been intrusted 
to Baron de Favras, the Count de Provence’s agent; the . 
other, to Charny, who had been specially deputed by the 
king. 

Charny made the trip from Paris to Metz in two days, 
and immediately upon his arrival in that city waited upon 
M. de Bouillé and delivered the king’s letter. This missive 
being only a letter of introduction, as the reader may rec- 
ollect, Bouillé, though he did not conceal his dissatisfac- 
tion and anxiety in regard to the condition of affairs, 
manifested great reserve at first. In fact, Charny’s sugges- 
tions interfered very considerably with the commandant’s 
plans, the Empress Catherine having just offered him 
an important command in her army, which he was on the 
point of accepting when the king’s letter came. 
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Bouillé was a devoted royalist, however, and so felt 
extremely anxious to rescue his sovereign from a situation 
that virtually amounted to imprisonment. 

Before coming to any definite understanding with 
Charny, however, Bouillé, claiming that the count’s powers 
were not sufficiently extended, resolved to send his son, 
Louis de Bouillé, to Paris to confer directly with the king 
about the matter. 

Charny remained at Metz, partly because he had no 
special desire to return to Paris, and partly because a rather 
exaggerated sense of honour made him feel it incumbent 
upon him to stay in Metz as a sort of hostage. 

Count Louis de Bouilié arrived in Paris about the middle 
of November. At that time the king was carefully 
guarded by Lafayette, and the count was Lafayette’s 
cousin. To visit the Tuileries, therefore, without the 
knowledge of Lafayette, was an impossibility, or at least 
a very dangerous and difficult matter. 

On the other hand, as Lafayette must be kept in 
ignorance of the nature of the young man’s errand, the 
latter might easily secure a presentation to the king through 
Lafayette himself ; and circumstances seemed to favour this 
plan, for he had been in Paris only three days when he 
received a letter from the general, saying that he had 
heard of his arrival in Paris, through the police, and invit- 
ing him to call upon him, either at the headquarters of the 
National Guard or at his private residence. 

The young man, delighted at the turn affairs had taken, 
hastened to headquarters, and found that the general had 
just gone to the Hotel de Ville to see Monsieur Bailly, the 
mayor; but in the general’s absence, he was met by Mon- 
sieur Romeuf, his aide-de-camp. 

Romeuf had served in the same regiment with the young 
count; and though he belonged to the democracy, and the 
latter to the aristocracy, the relations existing between 
them were quite friendly; besides, there was one point 
upon which they were in perfect accord: both young men 
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loved and honoured the king, — one after the patriotic fash- 
ion, that is to say, on condition that he sbould swear to sup- 
port the Constitution; the other after the aristocratic 
fashion, that is, ou condition that he should refuse to take 
that oath, and call in foreign aid to subdue his rebellious 
subjects if necessary. 

When he said “rebels,” young Bouillé meant three- 
fourths of the Assembly, the entire National Guard, the 
electors, etc., etc., —in short, about five-sixths of the people 
of France. 

Romeuf was twenty-six, and Count Louis twenty-two; 
so it was difficult for the two friends ¢o talk politics long, 
especially as Count Louis did not wish his companion 
to suspect that he came to Paris on any business of impor- 
tance: wherefore he told his friend, as a great secret, that he 
had left Metz without formal leave, and come to Paris to see 
a woman he adored. 

While he was imparting this secret to the aide-de-camp, 
Lafayette appeared on the threshold of the open door; but 
though Count Louis caught sight of the general in a mirror 
in front of him, he continued his story, and, in spite of his 
friend’s warning signs, raised his voice so that Lafayette 
could not fail to hear every word. 

The general walked slowly up behind the speaker, and 
when the narrative ended, placed his hand on the young 
man’s shoulder and exclaimed, — 

“So, ho, Monsieur Lover! This is the reason you fight 
shy of your respectable relatives, I suppose.” 

For he was no very stern judge or severe mentor, this 
gay and gallant general of thirty-two, himself a great 
favourite with the fashionable ladies of the day; and 
Count Louis did not seem very much afraid of the lecture 
that was in store for him. 

“On the contrary, I was so anxious to see you that I 
should have done myself the honour of calling upon my 
most illustrious kinsman this very day, even if I had not 
received your note,” he replied, laughing. 
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“Well, after this, will you country gentlemen venture to 
assert that the Paris police force is poorly organised and 
inefficient?” asked the general, with a self-satisfied air 
which showed very plainly that he thought most of the 
credit belonged to him. 

“We know that we have nothing to conceal from the 
brave general who guards the people’s rights and the 
king’s welfare so jealously,” was the polite response. 

Lafayette bestowed a rather mocking but good-natured 
side-glance upon his cousin. He knew that the king’s 
welfare was a matter of great importance to that branch of 
the family, but that they troubled themselves very little 
about the rights of the people. 

He replied to only half of the compliment, consequently. 

And my cousin, the Marquis de Bouillé,” he said, lay- 
ing special stress upon the title he himself had renounced 
since the fourth of August, “has he not charged his son 
with some commission for the king whose welfare I 
guard?” 

‘He charged me to place his homage at his sovereign’s 
feet, provided General Lafayette did not deem me un- 
worthy of being presented to the king.” 

“Presented? and when?” 

“As soon as possible, general. As I am here without 
leave, as I had the honour of telling you or Romeuf —” 

“You told Romeuf; but it amounts to the same thing, as 
I overheard it. Very well; pleasant things should not be 
postponed. Itis now eleven o’clock. I have the honour 
of an interview with the king and queen every day at noon. 
Take a bite with me, if you have not breakfasted already, 
and you can then accompany me to the Tuileries.” 

“But am I properlv dressed?” queried the young man, 
glancing over his uniform and his boots. 

“In the first place, I must tell you, my poor boy, that 
the great question of etiquette, which you imbibed with 
your mother’s milk, has been sick even unto death since your 
departure: besides, your coat is irreproachable, and your 
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boots beyond criticism; and what costume could be more 
suitable for a man eager to die for his king than a military 
uniform? Come, Romeuf, see if breakfast is ready. I 
will take Monsieur de Bouillé to the Tuileries immediately 
after that meal is over.” 

Half an hour afterwards the sentinels at the gate of the 
Tuileries presented arms to General Lafayette and the 
young Count de Bouillé, little suspecting that they were 
paying military honours at the same time to the revolution 
and the counter-revolution. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
THE QUEEN. 


Every door flew open at Lafayette’s approach; the guards 
presented arms, and the footmen bowed low, recognising 
in him the king’s king, the master of the palace. 

Lafayette was first ushered into the queen’s presence. 
The king was at his forge, and some one was sent to inform 
him of the general’s arrival. 

It was three years since Count Louis de Bouillé had seen 
Marie Antoinette. 

The queen had reached the age of thirty-four, — “that 
touching age,” as Michelet says, which Vandyck so loved 
to paint; the age of wifehood and motherhood, and, espe- 
cially in Marie Antoinette’s case, the queenly age. 

During those three years the queen had suffered much 
in heart and mind, in love and self-love as well; and the 
thirty-four years were consequently plainly written upon 
her countenance in the dark circles under her eyes that 
told of sleepless nights and bitter tears. 

It was at this age that Marie Stuart, though a prisoner, 
made her greatest conquests, } opiring Douglas, Mortimer, 
Norfolk, and Babington with such ardent love that they 
were eager to die for her. 

The sight of this much hated, much slandered, and much 
threatened queen —the events of the fifth of October had 
proved that these threats were no idle talk — made a deep 
impression on young Louis de Bouillé’s chivalrous heart. 

Women are always perfectly well aware of the effect 
they produce, and as kings and queens have a specially 
good memory for faces, —that being an important part of 
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their education, — Marie Antoinette had scarcely glanced 
at the young man before she not only recognised him, but 
felt certain that she should have in him a most devoted 
friend; so, before Lafayette had time to make the formal 
presentation, and before they had even reached the foot of 
the lounge on which the queen was half reclining, she 
straightened herself up, and, like one greeting an old 
acquaintance one is glad to meet again, and an adherent 
upon whose devotion one can thoroughly rely, she ex- 
claimed, — 

‘Ah, Monsieur de Bouillé! ” 

Then, without taking the slightest notice of Lafayette, 
she held out her hand to the young man. The count hesi- 
tated an instant,—he had not anticipated this mark of 
royal favour, —then, falling on his knees, he touched the 
queen’s hand with trembling lips. 

This was a mistake on the poor queen’s part, and she 
made many like it. She would have won young Bouillé’s 
heart without this courtesy, and the granting of it to 
his cousin in the presence of Lafayette, upon whom she 
had never bestowed such a mark of favour, established a 
line of demarcation between them, and wounded the man 
she had most need to conciliate. 

So, with that perfect courtesy which he was incapable 
of forgetting for an instant, but not without a perceptible 
change of voice, Lafayette exclaimed, — 

‘‘Upon my word, my dear ccusin, it was I who offered 
to present you to her Majesty; but it would seem you 
ought rather to present me.” 

‘The queen was so rejoiced to find herself once more in 
the presence of a person upon whom she could rely, and 
the woman was 50 flattered by the profound impression she 
had evidently made upon the count, that, feeling suddenly 
endowed with the glory of a youth she had believed irrev- 
ocably lost, she turned to the general with one of those 
smiles that had been wont to irradiate her face at Trianon 

and Versailles, and said, — 
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‘‘Count Louis is no such stern republican as yourself. 
He comes from Metz, not from America. He has not come 
to Paris, I am sure, to toil over the Constitution, but to 
pay his homage to me; so you must not wonder that I — 
a poor half-dethroned queen — grant him what he, a pro- 
vincial, may consider a favour, while you—” 

The queen concluded the sentence with a half petulant 
but altogether charming pout and toss of the head that 
seemed to say, “ While you, Monsieur Scipio, while you, 
Monsieur Cincinnatus, sneer at all such nonsense.” 

‘T have always proved my devotion and respect to the 
queen, madame,” replied Lafayette, without her under- 
standing or appreciating my respect and devotion. This 
inay be unfortunate for me, and perhaps still more unfor- 
tunate for her,” he added, bowing low. 

The queen looked at him searchingly. Lafayette had 
used similar words in his conversations with her more 
than ouce, and more than once she had reflected upon the 
words he had uttered; but, unfortunately for her, whenever 
he spoke in this way she felt an instinctive aversion to 
the man. 

‘Ah, general, you must be generous and forgive me,” 
she exclaimed, but not without an evident effort. 

“Forgive you? For what, madame?” 

“My enthusiastic welcome to this good Bouillé family, 
who love me with all their hearts. It was his father, his 
uncle, his entire family whom I saw when he entered, 
and who touched my hand with his lips.” 

Lafayette bowed again, but in silence. 

“And now, forgiveness being granted, comes the pledge 
of peace,” continued the queen, — ‘‘a cordial shake of the 
hand, after the English or American fashion.” 

And she held out her hand, but open, and with the palm 
uppermost. 

Lafayette touched it coldly and half reluctantly. 

“T regret that you can never recollect that I am a 
Frenchman. It is not so very long between the sixth of 
October and the sixteenth of November, madame.” 
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“You are right, general,” the queen said, controlling 
herself, and pressing his hand. “It is I who am ungrate- 
ful; but this fact ought not to surprise you, knowing how 
often that fault is imputed to me.” 

Then, throwing back her head, she asked, — 

“Ts there anything new in Paris, general?” 

Lafayette saw an opportunity to retaliate, and he em- 
braced it. 

“Ah, madame, how much [ regret that you were not at 
the Assembly yesterday,” he exclaimed. “You would 
have witnessed a most touching scene, and one that would 
have interested you greatly. An aged man, the dean, the 
Nestor of the human race, a peasant from the Jura, one 
hundred and twenty years old, led by five generations of 
his descendants, came to thank the Assembly for the happi- 
ness he owed to it and to the king, as the Assembly can do 
nothing without the royal sanction. Think of it, madame, 
—a man who had been a serf for half a century under 
J suis XIV., and for seventy years afterwards! ” 

“And what did the Assembly do?” 

‘‘The members all arose, to a man, and compelled him to 
sit down and cover himself in their presence.” 

“Ah,” said the queen, in a rather peculiar tone, “ah, 
yes, it must have been extremely touching; but I was not 
there to witness it, much to my regret. You, of all others, 
my dear general, must know that I am not always where 
I would like to be,” she added, with a smile as peculiar 
as her tone. 

The general seemed about to say something in reply; but 
without giving him time to speak, the queen continued: 

‘T was here, granting an audience to the wife of that 
unfortunate baker—the Assembly’s baker—whom the 
Assembly allowed to be murdered at its very doors. What 
was the Assembly doing then, monsieur? ” 

“You allude, madame, to a calamity which has distressed 
the representatives of the nation most deeply. Though 
the Assembly was not able to prevent the murder, it has at 
least punished the murderers.” 
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“But this punishment has been little or no consolation 
to the poor wife. If her child lives, I have promised to 
be its godmother; and in order that the people may see 
that I am not indifferent to their sorrows, I should like to 
have the baptism take place in Notre Dame, if it would not 
cause too much inconvenience.” 

Lafayette raised his hand like one who is about to ask 
permission to speak, and is extremely anxious to have the 
opportunity granted him. 

“This is the second allusion you have made, madame, 
within a very brief space of time, to the pretended captivity 
in which some of your devoted followers seem determined 
to believe Iam keeping you. I make haste to say in the 
presence of my cousin here, and I will repeat it, if need 
be, in the presence of all Paris and all Europe, and of the 
whole world, that you are free; and I have but one desire, 
and only one request to make of you, that your Majesties 
will prove it,—the king, by resuming his accustomed 
sports and drives, and you, madame, by accompanying 
him.” 

The queen smiled as if only half convinced. 

‘ As regards acting as godmother for the poor child who 
will be born in such affliction, the queen, by making this 
promise to the widow, has only given another proof of the 
kindness of heart that makes her heloved and respected by 
those around her. If the queen will select the church 
where she desires the ceremony to take place, and will 
make her wishes known, everything shall be in readiness 
when the appointed day comes. And now,” continued the 
general, bowing, “I await the orders it may please your 
Majesty to honour me with to-day.” 

“T have but one to-day, my dear general, and that is to 
ask you, if your cousin remains a few daya longer in Paris, 
to take him with you to one of Madame de Lamballe’s 
receptions. You know she receives for me.” 

‘And I will avail myself of the invitation, madame, as 
much for my own sake as for his. If ber Majesty has not 
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seen me there before, I beg to assure her that is only 
because she has never before expressed a wish for my 
attendance.” 

The queen responded with an inclination of the head 
and a smile. This was equivalent to a dismissal, Each 
gentleman accepted what was intended for him, — Lafayette 
the bow, Count Louis the smile. Then both walked back- 
wards out of the room, —one with increased bitterness, 
the other with increased devotion, in his heart by reason 
of this interview. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE KING. 


TRE two visitors found Francois Hue, the king’s valet, 
waiting for them at the door leading out of the queen’s 
apartments. 

His Majesty sent word that, having begun a very com- 
plicated piece of lockwork for his diversion, he should be 
greatly obliged if General Lafayette would come up to the 
workroom. 

A forge was the very first thing the king inquired about 
after his arrival at the Tuileries; and learning that this 
indispensable adjunct had been forgotten in Catherine de 
Médici’s and Philibert de Lorme’s plans, he selected a 
room directly over his bedchamber for his workshop. 

In spite of the many doubts and fears which had assailed 
him during his five weeks’ residence at the Tuileries, 
Louis XVI. had not forgotten his forge for an instant. 
He had carefully superintended all its arrangements, and 
had himself indicated the place for the bellows, the fire, 
the anvil, bench, and vices. The workroom had been com- 
pleted only the evening before; implements of every sort 
and kind had been provided; and the king could wait no 
longer. Ever since morning he had been engaged in this 
work, which had always proved such a relief to his mind, 
and in which he would doubtless have excelled if, to 
Gamaiu’s great regret, such idlers as Turgot, Calonne, and 
Necker had not diverted his attention from his work by 
talking, not only about the affairs of France, which might 
be excusable, but about matters connected with Austria, 
England, America, and Spain. 
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All this explains why the king, in his enthusiastic re- 
sumption of his favourite occupation, begged Lafayette to 
come up to his workshop. It may be, too, that, having 
shown his weakness and incompetency as a monarch to the 
commander of the Nationai Guard, he was not sorry to 
have an opportunity to display his skill as a locksmith. 

Not knowing Count Louis, the valet turned as he reached 
the door of the workroom. 

“Whom shall I announce?” he asked. 

“Announce the commander-in-chief of the National 
Guard. I myself will present this gentleman to his 
Majesty.” 

The king turned as they entered. 

“Ah, is it you, Monsieur de Lafayette?” he exclaimed. 
“T trust you will excuse me for asking you to come up 
here, but the locksinith assures you of a hearty welcome to 
his shop. A fellow once said to my ancestor, Henry IV., 
‘Even a charcoal burner is master in his own house.’ I 
say to you, general, that you are as much master here in 
the workshop as in the apartments of the king.” 

So it will be seen that Louis XVI. began the conversa- 
tion in very much the same way the queen had done. 

“Sire,” rejoined Lafayette, “under whatever circum- 
stances I may have the honour to present myself before 
your Majesty, and in whatever apartment or costume you 
Imay receive me, the king will always be the king, and the 
man who now offers you his respectful homage will always 
be his faithful subject and devoted servant.” 

“YT do not doubt it, marquis. But you are not alone. 
Have you changed your aide-de-camp, and does this yuung 
man take Romeuf’s place?” 

‘'This young man —and I ask the privilege of present- 
ing him to your Majesty —is my cousin, Comte Louis de 
Bouillé.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the king, with a slight start, which 
did not escape the notice of the younger man, “ah, yes, 
Comte Louis de Bouillé, son of the Marquis de Bouillé, 
commandant at Metz, I suppose.” 
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“The same, sire.” 

“You must excuse me, count, for having failed to recog- 
nise you. I am very near-sighted, you know. Have you 
been absent from Metz long?” 

“ About five days, sire; and, being here in Paris without 
a special furlough, though with my father’s permission, I 
solicited of my kinsman, Monsieur de Lafayette, the honour 
of a presentation to your Majesty.” 

Meanwhile Lafayette was gazing about him with evident 
curiosity. Many persons were admitted into the king’s 
office and library, and even into his oratory or private 
chapel; but few persons were favoured with admission into 
his workshop, where Louis XVI. was the apprentice, and 
Master Gamain the real sovereign. 

Lafayette was rather in doubt as to what subject to 
broach to this monarch, who received him with sleeves 
rolled up, a file in his hand, and a leather apron around 
his waist. 

“Your Majesty seems to have a difficult piece of work 
in hand,” he ventured at last. 

‘Yes, general; I have undertaken to make a lock. I 
tell you, so that if Marat should find out that I have set up 
my workshop again, and should accuse me of forging fetters 
for the French people in it, you can assure him to the con- 
trary, if you chance to meet him. You have no knowledge 
of the trade, I suppose, Monsieur de Bouillé? ” 

“T am not an expert, by any means; but my nurse’s 
husband was a locksmith, and I used to amuse myself 
sometimes by working with him; so, if I can be of any 
service to your Majesty, I should feel only too greatly 
honoured, though I rank, I fear, only as a very poor 
apprentice.” 

‘‘An apprentice might be of considerable service to me; 
but what I need most is an instructor.” 

“What kind of a lock is your Majesty making?” inquired 
the young man, with a quasi familiarity fully authorised 
by the king’s occupation and attire, —“a night latch, a 
clover-leaf, a spring lock, or a bolt lock?” 
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“Well, my cousin, I don’t know how much practi- 
cal knowledge of lock-making you possess,” exclaimed 
Lafayette, “but you seem well posted theoretically.” 

Louis XVI. had listened to the young man’s enumeration 
of the different locks with evident pleasure. 

“No,” said he, “this is simply a mortised lock, with a 
keyhole on both sides; but I fear I have overrated my 
ability. Ah! if I only had Gamain here, —Gamain, who 
calls himself the king of locksmiths, the grand master of 
his craft.” 

“Ts the worthy man dead, sire?” 

“No,” replied the king, with a quick glance at the young 
count, which seemed to indicate that there was a hidden 
meaning in his words; ‘no, he lives at Versailles, on the 
Rue des Reservoirs. The dear fellow don’t dare to come 
to the Tuileries to see me.” 

“And why not, sire?” inquired Lafayette. 

“For fear of compromising himself. A king of France is 
a very dangercus acquaintance just now, my dear general. 
The fact that all my friends have fled to London, Coblentz, 
and Turin is sufficient proof of that, surely. However, if 
you see no objection to Gamain and one of his apprentices 
coming here some day to lend me a helping haud, I’1] send 
for him, my dear general.” 

‘*Sire, your Majesty knows perfectly well that you are 
at liberty to summon whomsoever you please.” 

“Yes, provided your sentinels can cross-question the 
visitor, as they do smugglers on the frontier. That is 
what my poor Gamain is afraid of, as they would probably 
mistake his kit for a cartridge-box, and his files for 
poignards.” 

‘T scarcely know how to apologise to your Majesty, sire; 
but I am responsible to Paris, to France, and to all Europe 
for the king’s life, and I feel that I cannot take too many 
precautions to insure the safety of a thing so precious. 
As for the worthy man of whom we were just speaking, 
the king can give him whatever orders he pleases, of 
course.” 
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“Thanks, Monsieur de Lafayette, but there is no hurry. 
Six or eight days hence I may want him,” he added, cast- 
ing a side glance at young Bouillé, — ‘‘him, and an appren- 
tice, perhaps. I can send him word through Durey, my 
valet, who is a friend of his.” 

“And he will only need to present himself to be admitted 
to the king; his name will serve as his passport. Heaven 
preserve me, sire, from deserving the title of gaoler and 
turnkey that my enemies bestow upon me! Never was the 
king more free than at this moment. In fact, my business 
this morning is to implore his Majesty to resume his out- 
door sports, —his hunts and drives.” 

As to the hunts, no, thank you; I have other things to 
occupy me just now. As to the drives, my recent trip 
from Versailles to Paris has cured me of any desire for 
driving, at least in such a numerous company.” 

And again the king glanced at the young nobleman, who, 
by a slight elevation of his eyebrows, indicated that he 
understood the monarch’s covert meaning. 

‘By the way,” the king continued, addressing himself 
directly to the young count, “do you contemplate a speedy 
return to your father?” 

“T shall leave Paris in a few days, your Majesty, but 
not to return to Metz. I have an aged relative residing 
on the Rue des Reservoirs, at Versailles, to whom I must 
pay my respects. I also have quite an important business 
matter.to attend to, and as I am to see the person from 
whom I am to receive further instructions about one week 
from this time, it is not likely that I shall see my father 
again before the early part of December, — that is, unless 
the king has some special reason for desiring that I should 
hasten my departure for Metz.” 

“No, no! take your time, monsieur. Go to Versailles, 
and attend to this business matter, too, as your father has 
advised. Only do not forget, when you again see your 
father, to say to him that I have not forgotten him, that I 
know him to be one of my most faithful friends, and that 
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I shall recommend him to General Lafayette some day for 
honourable promotion.” 

Lafayette smiled slightly at this fresh allusion to his 
omnipotence. 

“T should have recommended the gentlemen of the 
Bouillé family to your Majesty for promotion long ago, 
sire,” he replied, ‘‘but for the fact that I have the honour 
of being related to them. Iam not infrequently prevented 
from doing justice to most deserving men, by a fear lest I 
shall be accused of directing the king’s favour upon my 
own kinsfolk.” . 

“But the king must allow me to say that my father 
would consider any advancement a great misfortune, if it 
deprived him wholly or in part of the power to be of service 
to your Majesty,” interposed the young count. 

“Oh, I understand that, count. I shall not allow his 
present position to be interfered with, unless it is to confer 
one upon him that is more in accord with his wishes and 
mine. Leave this matter to the general and me, and go 
and enjoy yourself, —not forgetting the business matter 
that will claim your attention, however. Good-morning, 
gentlemen, good-morning.” 

The king dismissed his visitors with an air of dignity 
that contrasted strikingly with his coarse attire. When 
the door closed upon their retreating forms, he said to 
himself, — 

T think the young man understood me, and that when 
Master Gamain comes to see me, a week or ten days from 
now, he will bring an apprentice with him.” 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
OLD ACQUAINTANCES. 


BETWEEN five and six o’clock on the evening of the same 
day young Louis de Bouillé had the honour of being pre- 
sented to the king and queen, a strange scene was taking 
place in the upper story of a small shabby, gloomy house 
on the Rue de la Juiverie. 

In a squalid room on the third floor are three persons, — 
a man, a woman, and achild. The man 1s forty-five, and 
looks fifty-five; the woman is thirty-four, and looks at 
least forty; the child is five, and looks it, as he is not old 
enough yet to live two years in one. 

The man wears the shabby ragged uniform of a sergeant 
of the French Guards, —a uniform held in high esteem 
since the fourteenth of July, when the French Guards 
joined the populace in firing upon Lambesc’s Germans and 
Besenval’s Swiss. 

He holds in his hands a complete pack of cards, and he 
is trying for the hundredth, the thousandth, yes, the ten 
thousandth time, to devise an infallible combination for 
breaking a gaming-bank. Beside him reposes a card 
pricked with as many holes as there are stars in the firma- 
ment. We said reposes, but we hasten to retract the word. 
‘Reposes ” is scarcely the term to employ with reference to 
a card that is taken up and put down so incessantly; for 
the gambler —he is unquestionably a gambler — consults 
it every five minutes. 

The woman is attired in an old silk gown; and poverty 
in her case is all the more terrible from the fact that the 
remains of luxury are associated with it. Her hair is 
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twisted into a knot at the back of her head, and held in 
place by a brass comb which was once gilded; her hands 
are scrupulously clean, and by reason of this cleanliness 
have preserved, or rather have acquired, a rather aristo- 
cratic appearance. Her nails are carefully trimmed and 
rounded at the ends; and the old-fashioned, worn-out 
slippers that cover her feet are of satin, embroidered with 
gold. She is thirty-four or thirty-five years of age, and 
if her face were cleverly made up after the fashion of the 
day, she would look five years younger; for, as Abbé de 
Celle says, ‘Women cling desperately to twenty-nine for 
five or ten years afterwards;” but, deprived of the soften- 
ing effect of rouge and powder, she looks several years 
older than she really is. 

Haggard as this face is, one somehow fancies one has 
seen it before, and vaguely wonders in what gilded palace 
or gorgeous chariot he once beheld a resplendent visage, of 
which this is but the faded reflection. 

The child is five years old, as we have said before. He 
has the curling hair of one of Carlo Dolci’s cherubs; his 
cheeks are as round as pippins; he has his mother’s 
demoniacal eyes, his father’s greedy mouth, and the indo- 
lence and capriciousness of both parents. 

He is dressed in a threadbare and ragged coat of scarlet 
velvet, and while he munches a slice of bread thickly 
covered with jam, he is pulling the tarnished tringe trom 
a tricoloured sash, and dropping it into the crown of an 
old felt hat. 

The child is the first to break the silence, as he tosses 
his bread over his head upon the bed behind him. 

“T’m tired of bread and jam, mamma,” he whines. 

‘What do you want, Toussaint?” 

‘T want a stick of candy.” 

“Do you hear, Beausire?” says the woman. Then, see- 
ing that the man is still absorbed in his calculations, — 

“Do you hear what the poor child says?” she repeats 
shrilly. 
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The same silence! 

Raising her foot to a level with her hand, she pulls off 
her slipper and hurls it straight at the calculator’s pose. 

‘‘You, Beausire! ” she cries. 

“Well, what is it?” he asks angrily. 

“Toussaint here wants a stick of candy. He’s tired of 
jam, poor child!” 

“He shall have one to-morrow.” 

“T want it now! I wantit right away!” cries the boy, 
in a whine that threatens to become a yell. 

‘*Toussaint, you had better be quiet, or you ’ll get your- 
self into trouble,” says the father. 

The child utters a cry, but it is a cry of wrath rather 
than fear. 

“Touch that child, and you’ll have trouble with me!” 
says the mother. 

“Who the devil wants to touch him! You know very 
well it is only my way of talking, Madame Olivia. Even 
if a fellow occasionally beats the dust out of the mother’s 
gown, he always respects the child’s frock. Coie here, 
Nicole, and kiss your poor Beausire, who’ll be as rich as 
a king in a week.” 

“When you are as rich as a king it will be quite time 
enough to kiss you.” 

“But as I tell you I’m sure of a million, give me a kiss 
in advance, to bring us good luck.” 

“TI want a stick of candy, I do!” yells the child, in 
tones that are becoming more and more ominous. 

“See here, millionaire, give this child a stick of candy! 
Do you hear me?” 

Beausire makes a movement as if with the intention of 
putting bis hand in his pocket; but the hand makes only 
half the journey. 

“You know very well I gave you my last twenty-four- 
sous-piece yesterday,” he answers sullenly. 

‘“‘Then you’ve got some money, ma,” whines the child, 
turning to the woman Beausire sometimes addresses as 
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Olivia, and sometimes as Nicole. ‘‘Give me a sou to buy 
a stick of candy!” 

“Here are two sous, you bad child! Take care and 
don’t fall going down stairs.” 

As the woman closes the door after the child, she turns 
and devotes her attention to his father. 

‘You had better be doing something to get us out of this 
miserable hole, I think, Monsieur Beausire,” she remarks. 
“If you don’t, I’11 have to see what I can do, I suppose.” 

She utters the words in the complaceut tone of a woman 
whose mirror says to her every morning, ‘Don’t be 
troubled; with a face like yours, no woman need die of 
hunger.” 

“T?ll see about it presently; I’m busy now.” 

“Yes, busy moving those cards about, and pricking holes 
in a bit of pastelboard. Beausire, I give you fair warning, 
if you don’t devise some way to better our condition, I ’1l 
think over my old acquaintances, and see if I can’t find 
one who has influence enough to send such an idiot as you 
are to the Charenton Iusane Asylum.” 

“But 1 tell you this combination will prove infallible.” 

“Ah! if Cardinal Richelieu wasn’t dead!” mutters the 
woman. 

‘*What did you say?” 

“Or if Cardinal Rohan wasn’t ruined! ” 

6c Eh ? a) 

“Or if Madame de la Motte had n’t run away!” 

“What? ” 

“Tf I could only meet some of my former friends, I 
should n’t be obliged to share the poverty of an old 
simpleton like you,” she continues, with a gesture of utter 
disdain. 

“But I tell you we shall be rich soon.” 

“Worth your millions, I suppose.” 

Ves.” 

“Show me the first ten-crown-piece of your million, and 
I'll take the rest for granted.” 
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“T’ll do it this very evening, for that is the exact 
amount promised me.” 

“And you ’ll give it all to me, my dear Beausire?”’ 

“*T’ll give you five of it to buy a silk gown for yourself, 
aud a velvet coat for the little one. With the other five 
—well, with the other five I’l] win you the promised 
million. I’ve discovered an infallible combination this 
time, I tell you.” 

“Yes, the twin sister to the one that ate up the sixty 
thousand francs paid you after that Portuguese affair.” 

“Tll-gotten wealth never profits any one,” replies Beau- 
Sire, Sententiously. 

“Then I suppose the money you are talking about has 
been bequeathed to you by some uncle who recently died 
in the Indies or in America?” 

“This money, Mademoiselle Nicole Legay, has been 
earned, not only honestly, but honourably, in an affair in 
which I, as well as many other noblemen of France, am 
deeply interested.” 

“So you belong to the nobility, Monsieur Beausire? ” 

“Say de Beausire, de Beausire, Mademoiselle Legay, 
as stated in the certificate of your child’s birth, recorded 
in the sacristy of St. Paul’s church, and signed by your 
humble servant, Jean Baptiste Toussaint de Beausire, on 
the day I gave him my name.” 

“And a fine gift 1t was!” mutters Nicole. 

“And my fortune!” adds Beausire, pompously. 

“Tf the good Lord gives him nothing else, the poor lad 
is likely to live on charity, and die in an almshouse.” 

‘Really, I can’t stand this,” is the sullen response. 
“You are forever complaining.” 

“Then don’t stand it!” she retorts, giving free vent to 
her long-repressed wrath. ‘‘Good heavens! who wants 
you to stand it? Thank God, I’m not worried on my own 
account or my child’s! From this very night I’ll seek my 
fortune elsewhere! ” 

Nicole started towards the door, but Beausire barred the 
way with outstretched arms. 
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“The money will come this very evening, I tell you. 
Nicole, are you an atheist?” 

She shrugged her shoulders contemptuously. 

“Are you a follower of that accursed Voltaire, who 
denies that there is such a thing as Providence?” 

‘‘Beausire, you ’re a fool!” 

‘Springing from the common people, as you do, it is not 
strange that you entertain such doctrines; but I warn you, 
they do not become a person of my rank, or harmonise 
with my political sentiments. As for me,—do you hear? 
—as for me, I have faith; and if anybody should say to 
me, ‘Thy son, Jean Baptiste Toussaint de Beausire, who 
has gone out to buy a stick of candy with a two-sou-piece, 
will come back with a purse filled with gold in his hand,’ 
I should reply, ‘ Very possibly, if it be the will of God,’ ” 
and Beausire rolled his eyes piously heavenward. 

‘Beausire, you ’re a fool |” repeated Nicole. 

She had scarely uttered the words before the voice of 
young Toussaint was heard on the stairs. 

«Papa! mamma!” he cried excitedly. 

“Papal mamma!” repeated the voice, coming nearer 
and nearer. 

“What is the matter?” cried Nicole, opening the door 
with maternal solicitude. ‘Come here, my child; come 
here!” 

“Papa! mamma!” continued the voice. 

“T should not be surprised if the miracle had come 
to pass, and the little chap had found the purse J was just 
talking of,” said Beausire, noting the exultant ring in the 
child’s tones. 

At that very moment the boy rushed into the room, 
holding his stick of candy in his mouth, and squeezing 
a bag of sweetmeats against his breast with his left hand, 
while in the open palm of his right shone a golden louis, 
which, in the light of the solitary candle, glittered like 
Aldebaran. 

‘‘Good heavens! what has happened to my little dear?” 
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cried Nicole, leaving the door to take care of itself, and 
covering the sticky mouth with maternal kisses which 
shrink from nothing, because they seem to purify every- 
thing they touch. 

‘(Here it is!” exclaimed the father, adroitly securing 
possession of the coin and examining it by the light of 
the candle, — “a genuine golden louis, worth twenty-four 
francs.” 

Then, turning to the child, — 

‘‘Where did you find it, you little monkey ?” 

“T didn’t find it; somebody gave it to me.” 

‘Somebody gave it to you?” 

“Yes, mamma; a gentleman, a gentleman who came into 
the grocery shop while I was there, and said, ‘Isn’t this 
young gentleman you’re waiting on named de Beausire?’ ” 

Beausire drew himself up proudly; Nicole shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“What did the grocer answer, my son ? ” 

“He said, ‘I don’t know about his being a gentleman, but 
he calls himself Beausire.’? — ‘Does he live near here ?’ 
asked the gentleman. ‘There, in that house on the left, 
up three flights.,—‘Give the child all the candy he 
wants. Ill pay for it,’ says the gentleman. Then he says 
to me, ‘See, my dear, here’s a louis to buy more candy 
when this is eaten up;’ and he put a louis in my hand, 
and the grocer gave me this bag of candy, and I ran home. 
But where is my louis?” 

And the child, who had not noticed Beausire’s little 
sleight-of-hand performance, began to bunt about for the 
coin. 

‘You have lost it, you little stupid!” said the father. 

‘No, I have n’t! no, I have n’t!” shrieked the child. 

The controversy might have become serious but for 
an event that suddenly put an end to it. 

While the child, who was still rather in doubt, was 
searching on the floor for the coin, which was lying snugly 
ensconced the while in his father’s waistcoat pocket, and 
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while Nicole was wondering who this unknown benefactor 
could be, the door slowly opened, and a suave voice 
said, — 

‘Good evening, Mademoiselle Nicole; good evening, 
Monsieur de Beausire; good evening, little Toussaint.’’ 

All three glanced in the direction from which the sound 
proceeded, and saw, standing upon the threshold, an ele- 
gantly dressed gentleman, surveying the family group witb 
a siniling face. 

‘ The candy gentleman!” cried the boy. 

“ Cagliostro!” exclaimed Nicole and Beausire in the 
game breath. 

‘You have a charming boy, Monsieur de Beausire. You 
moust be very proud of him.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIITI. 
IN CHANGE UNCHANGED. 


THERE was a moment’s silence after Cagliostro’s gracious 
words; then he walked into the middle of the room and 
gazed around him as if he desired to satisfy himself 
fully in regard to the moral and financial condition of these 
old acquaintances. 

The result of this scrutiny must have been sufficiently 
convincing to a discerning mind like that of the count; for 
even the most superficial observer could hardly have failed 
to perceive that the household was reduced to its last 
twenty-sous-piece. 

Of the three persons who were gazing at the count in 
such profound astonishment, little Toussaint was the first 
to speak; for, the visitor being associated in his mind only 
with the events of that evening, his conscience did not 
reproach him. 

“‘Oh, monsieur, I’ve lost the gold-piece you gave me!” 
he exclaimed. ‘Is n’t it too bad?” 

Nicole opened her lips to explain the situation, but 
reflected that her silence might secure the child another 
louis, which would probably fall into her hands this time; 
and she was quite right in her suppositions. 

You have lost your gold-piece, my poor child ? Never 
mind ; here aretwo more. Take care of them this time.” 

And drawing two shining coins from a purse whose 
rotundity made Beausire’s eyes sparkle enviously, he 
dropped them into the plump hand of the boy, who ran 
to Nicole, crying, “ Look, mamma! here’s one for you and 
one for me.” 
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Cagliostro noticed how pertinaciously the sergeant’s cov- 
etous eyes followed each movement of the purse, and how 
heavily he sighed when he saw it disappear in the depths 
of the count’s pocket. 

“What, monsieur, still so melancholy? ” he exclaimed. 

‘‘ And you, monsieur, are still a millionaire, I see.” 

‘‘Good heavens! it seems to me that you, one of the 
greatest philosophers I ever heard of, either in ancient or 
modern times, ought to realise the truth of the old adage, 
‘Money does not bring happiness.’ I knew you when you 
were comparatively rich.” 

‘Yes, I had nearly one hundred thousand francs at one 
time.” 

‘But had squandered about forty thousand of it when 
I met you—” 

“ What is sixty thousand francs in comparison with the 
wealth at your disposal ?” 

‘Say rather in comparison with the wealth I hold in the 
capacity of trustee; but if we reckon more accurately, 
I think it would be another case of Saint Martin and the 
pauper, only it would be you who would have to give me 
half your cloak to keep me from freezing. But to return 
to the circumstances of our first meeting: you had about 
sixty thousand franes in your pocket; but were you any 
happier then than you are now? Would you consent to 
change your present condition, even though you possess 
nothing but the paltry louis you took from little Tous- 
salnt — ”’ 

“ Monsieur — ” 

“ Don’t get angry, Monsieur de Beausire. We quarrelled 
once, and you were obliged to go out into the street to find 
your sword, which had flown out of the window, you 
recollect. You remember it, do you not?” he continued, 
as Beausire made no response. ‘Well, now, I ask you 
again: Even though you possess only the one unfortunate 
louis you took from little Toussaint,’’— the insinuation 
passed unnoticed this time, — ‘would you be willing to 
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exchange your present condition for the much more pre- 
carious situation from which I once helped to extricate 
you?” 

‘‘No, Monsieur le Comte, you are right. I would not. 
Alas! at that time I was separated from my dear 
Nicole.” 

“And the police were hunting for you on account of 
a certain affair in Portugal, —a most villainous affair, too, 
it was, I remember!” 

“Tt is drowned in oblivion now.” 

“So much the better; for it must have caused you no 
little uneasiness. But don’t count too surely upon this 
lapse into oblivion. The police are wonderful divers, and 
if the net goes to the bottum of the sea, it 1s as easy to fish 
up a crime as a fine pearl,” 

‘But for the poverty to which we are reduced, I —” 

“You would be happy. In fact, you need only a thou- 
sand louis to make your happiness complete.” 

Nicole’s eyes sparkled; Beausire’s fairly flamed. 

‘ Yes, if we had a thousand louis, — that is, twenty-four 
thousand francs, — we conld buy a little country place with 
half of it, invest the rest of the money, and I would turn 
farmer —” 

“Like Cincinnatus — ” 

“While Nicole could devote herself entirely to the 
education of our child —” 

Like another Cornelia. Your lives would not only be 
exemplary, but touching. You hope to get that amount 
out of the affair you are engaged in just now, I suppose.” 

Beausire started. ‘ What affair?” he asked, evidently 
much frightened. 

“Why, that in which you figure as a sergeant of the 
Guards, — that for which you have an appointment to-night 
under the arcade in the Place du Palais-Royal. 

Beausire turned as pale as death. 

‘Qh, monsieur, don’t ruin me!” he cried, clasping his 
hands imploringly. 
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« What nonsense you talk! Am Ia policeman? ” 

‘‘T told you that you had some miserable affair on hand,”’ 
exclaimed Nicole. 

“So you, too, know about this affair, Mademoiselle 
Legay ?” 

‘No, monsieur; and that’s the very reason I felt sure 
he was in some scrape or other. When he hides anything 
from me, it’s bad, — I ’m sure of that.” 

‘Everything has its bad side and its good side, — good 
for some, bad for others. No affair can be good for every- 
body or bad for everybody. For instance, in this case, 
all the nobility are interested in the success of the enter- 
prise; while it would be greatly to the advantage of the 
common people to have it fail. Now, if you will take my 
advice, — which, believe me, is that of a true friend, — 
you will take sides neither with the nobility nor with the 
people.’ 

“ Whose part shall I take, then? ” 

Your own.” 

“Yes, tobe sure. You ’ve done enough for other people. 
It is time you thought of yourself.” 

“And I,’’ said Cagliostro, ‘ will merely add — you know 
I only meddle with matters to play the prophet —I will 
merely add that, if you become mixed up in this affair, 
it will not only be at the risk of your reputation andl 
fortune, but of your very life itself. Yes, for you will 
probably be hanged. In fact, there is very little doubt 
of it.” 

“But they do not hang gentlemen, monsieur,” expostu- 
lated Beausire, wiping away the sweat that was rolling 
down his face. 

“That is true ; but it would be necessary for you to pro- 
duce proofs of noble birth, in order to have your head cut 
off, which would take a good while perhaps, — long enough, 
at least, to wear out the patience of your judges, who would 
consequently order you to be hanged provisionally. You 
will tell me, perhaps, that one should not be ashamed to 
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suffer in a good cause; that ‘Crime makes the shame, and 
not the scaffold,’ as a great poet says.” . 

“But —” faltered Beausire, more and more frightened. 

“But you are not so strongly attached to your political 
opinions that you would sacrifice your life for them; I 
understand that —” . : 

“T know you have a way of talking that would make 
the hair of a timid man stand on end.” | 

“Tm sure I have no such intention; besides, you ’re not 
a timid man.” 

“No, not as ,4~ 


Beanies yes, I understand: when one has the galleys 


cnreatening him in the rear for theft, as well as looming 
up in front of him for the crime of treason against the 
people, or lése-nation,—for that is what a plot which 
has for its object the abduction of the king would be 
called now, I presume —” 

“Monsieur!” gasped Beausire, utterly astounded. 

“Suppose your plot should fail; suppose those two 
accomplices, the man with the mask and the man in the 
brown cloak, should be arrested; suppose—one has to 
suppose all sorts of things in these days — suppose they 
should even be condemned to death, — Augeard and Besen- 
val were acquitted, it is true, — but suppose these persons 
should be condemned to death; suppose you should be con- 
sidered one of their accomplices; suppose the rope were 
around your neck, and somebody should say to you in 
answer to your lamentations, ‘Poor Beausire! it was all 
your own fault; for you could not only have escaped this 
malefactor’s doom, but have made a thousand louis, with 
which to purchase a snug little house in the country, where 
you could have enjoyed the society of Mademoiselle Olivia 
and little Toussaint, and also the income from the twelve 
thousand francs which remained after purchasing the 
place. Instead of this pleasing prospect, you have the 
Place de Gréve before you, adorned with two or three 
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gibbets, the tallest of which is destined for you. A grim 
outlook, my poor Monsieur de Beausire.’ ” 

“But how could I have secured the thousand louis?” 

“*Nothiug could have been easier,’ the voice would 
reply. ‘ You had only to hunt Count Cagliostro up.’” 

“But I didn’t even know that he was in Paris. I didn’t 
even know that he was still alive.” 

‘‘And that is the very reason he came to hunt you up; 
and when he found you, you see you had no excuse. You 
could have said to him, for instance, ‘ Count, I know how 
eager you always are for news; I have a nice tit-bit for 
you. Monsieur, the king’s brother, is engaged in a con- 
spiracy with the Marquis de Favras.’ —‘ Impossible! ? — 
‘Yes, indeed; I know what I am talking about, for I am 
one of Favras’ agents.’ —‘ Indeed? What is the object of 
the plot? ’— ‘ The abduction of the king, and his removal 
to Péronne: and, count, —simply for your amusement, of 
course,—if you so desire it, I will bring you from time 
to time, or minute by minute, if necessary, news as to 
how the affair is progressing.’ Then the count, who is 
a generous-hearted fellow, would say to you, ‘ Will you 
really do this, Beausire?’ —‘ Yes.’ —‘ Well, as every kind 
action deserves to be rewarded, if you keep your word, 
why, I have twenty-four thousand franes, which I intended 
to put to some good use, snugly hidden away in a corner 
of my desk, and the very day the king is carried off, or 
Monsieur de Favras arrested, you come to me, and, on the 
honour of a gentleman, these twenty-four thousand francs 
shall be yours, as these ten louis shall be, —not as an 
advance, not even as a loan, but simply as a gift.’” 

At these words, like an actor who is rehearsing with all 
the accessories, Cagliostro drew his well-filled purse from 
his pocket, put his thumb and finger into it, and with a 
dexterity which testified to his familiarity with this sort 
of proceeding, took up ten louis exactly, —no more and no 
less; while Beausire, on his part, — we must do him the 
justice to say, — entered so well into the spirit of his part 
that he eagerly extended his hand to receive them. 
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Cagliostro pushed the hand gently aside. 

‘Excuse me, but we are dealing only in suppositions, I 
believe,” he said quietly. 

“But through theories and suppositions we arrive at 
facts, as you remarked just now,” responded Beausire, his 
eyes gleaming like coals of fire. 

‘*Have we reached that point?” 

Beausire hesitated; but we hasten to say that this hesita- 
tion was not due to honesty, or to a regard for his plighted 
word, but simply to a fear lest Cagliostro should not keep 
his promise. | 

‘My dear Beausire, I know what is passing in your 
mind.” 

“You are right. I hesitate about betraying the confi- 
dence an honourable man has reposed in me;” and Beausire 
rolled his eyes heavenward and shook his head, as much 
as to say, ‘ What a trial it is!” | 

“No, it is not.” replied Cagliostro. ‘‘You are only 
another illustration of the truth of the wise adage, ‘ No 
man knows himself.’ ” 

‘**What is it, then?” demanded Beausire, flurried by tho 
ease with which the count read his thoughts. 

“You are afraid I shall not keep my promise about the 
money.” 

“Oh, monsieur! ” 

“That is only natural; but I offer you a guarantee of my 
honesty of purpose, — a guarantee that will answer for me 
personally.” 

“And that guarantee?” asked Beausire, timidly. 

“Ts Mademoiselle Nicole Legay.” 

“Oh, if the count promises anything, it is as good as 
done!” cried Nicole. 

‘‘You see, monsieur, here is proof positive that I 
scrupulously fulfil my agreements. Once upon a time 
mademoiselle here was in the very same situation that you 
are in now, minus this late conspiracy, —that is, the police 
were in hot pursuit of her. I offered her a shelter in my 
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house. She hesitated; she feared for her honour; but 
in spite of all the temptations to which I was subjected, 
and which you, Beausire, can understand better than 
any one else, I kept my word. Is this not so, my dear 
mademoiselle?” 

“Ves; by my little Toussaint I swear it.” 

“You feel sure, then, Mademoiselle Nicole, that I shall 
keep my word if I promise Beausire to give him twenty- 
four thousand francs the day the king takes flight, or 
Favras is arrested? And this, you understand, does not 
take into account the fact that I shall also untie the knot 
that threatens to strangle you at any moment, so that there 
will no longer be any question of rope or gallows for you, 
at least in connection with that affair. I cannot promise 
any further than that, you understand, of course. There 
are vocations —” 

“As far as I am concerned, I am as well satisfied as if 
the notary had signed the papers,” responded Nicole. ~ 

‘Very well, my dear mademoiselle, inspire the heart of 
Monsieur de Beausire with like confidence, and the business 
is concluded,” said Cagliostro, placing the ten louis in a 
row on the table, and motioning Beausire to go and talk 
with Nicole alone. 

The conversation lasted only five minutes, but it was of 
the most animated description. 

Meanwhile Cagliostro devoted himself to an examination 
of the card that was lying on the table, holding it up in 
front of the candle, and nodding to it as if saluting an old 
acquaintance. 

‘Ah, it is Monsieur Law’s famous combination you have 
hit upon,” he muttered. ‘I lost a million myself on that 
very combination,” and he carelessly dropped the card on 
the table again. 

This remark seemed to give a fresh impetus to the con- 
versation between Nicole and Beausire. At last the latter 
seemed to have made up his mind, for he advanced towards 
Cagliostro with hand outstretched; but the count drew 
back, frowning a little. 
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“Between gentlemen a promise is sufficient,” he re- 
marked. ‘You have mine; give me yours.” 

‘On the honour of a Beausire, I agree to your terms.” 

“That is enough.” Then, drawing a watch, with a 
portrait of King Frederick of Prussia upon it encircled 
with diamonds, he added, ‘It is nowa quarter of nine. At 
nine o’clock precisely some one will be waiting for you 
under the arcade on the Square Royal, near the Sully 
Mansion. Take these ten louis, and put them in vour 
waistcoat pocket, button up your coat, buckle on your 
sword, cross Notre Dame Bridge, and walk up the Rue 
Saint-Antoine. There is no necessity for you to be late 
in keeping your appointment.” 

Beausire did not need to be told twice. 

“Where shall I meet you afterwards?” he asked, as he 
mnade his preparations for immediate departure. 

“In Saint-Jean Cemetery, if you please. When one 
wishes to talk over an affair like this without being over- 
heard, one had better be among the dead than among the 
living.” 

“ At what hour?” 

“As soon as you are at liberty. The person who gets 
there first will wait for the other. And now I want to 
have a little chat with Mademoiselle Nicole.” 

Beausire seemed inclined to demur. 

“Oh, you need have no fears,” responded the count. “I 
respected her honour as a young girl; all the more reason 
that I should respect her as the mother of a family: so 
proceed on your way, Beausire, proceed on your way.” 

Beausire gave Nicole a look, —a look that seemed to say, 
“Be worthy of the confidence I repose in you, Madame de 
Beausire,” — and with a glance of mingled awe and dis- 
trust at the count, took his departure. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
LOT AND CEDIPUS. 


Ir lacked only a few minutes of midnight when a man 
turned the corner of the Rue Royale and the Rue Saint- 
Antoine, and walked rapidiy down the last-named street as 
far as Saint Catherine’s fountain. There he paused in the 
shadow to look back and satisfy himself that no one was fol- 
lowing him, then continued on his way in a more leisurely 
fashion until he reached the iron gate of Saint-Jean 
Cemetery. 

There he waited, as if afraid he should see some spectre 
rise up out of the earth, wiping the sweat from his brow 
now and then with his coat-sleeve. 

At the very instant the clocks began to strike the hour 
of midnight, something very like a ghost did appear, and, 
gliding in and out among the yews and cypresses, ap- 
proached the gate and unlocked it. 

As the key grated in the lock, the man outside jumped 
back. 

“Why, Beausire, don’t you know me, or have you forgot- 
ten your appointment?” asked Cagliostro’s mocking voice. 

‘Ah! is it you?” exclaimed Beausire, like a man from 
whom a great weight had been suddenly lifted. ‘I’m 
glad of it; these devilish streets are terribly dark and 
gloomy.” 

“Nonsense! the idea of a brave man like you, with a 
sword at his side, being afraid anywhere, at any hour of 
the day or night. You can’t make me believe that. But 
step inside, and you’ll feel easier, perhaps, as there is no 
danger of your meeting any one but me. Now let us 
follow this path a distance of about twenty yards, and 
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we’ll come to a sort of ruined altar, whose steps will 
make a very convenient place for us to talk this matter 
over.” 

Beausire followed his leader; but after a moment he 
exclaimed, “‘ Where the deuce are you going? I can’t see 
anything but briers that tear my ankles nearly to pieces, 
and grass that comes up to my knees.” 

“This cemetery is one of the worst-kept places I ever 
saw,” replied Cagliostro; ‘but that is not very surprising, 
under the circumstances. You know hardly any one is 
buried here except condemned criminals who have been 
executed on the Place de Gréve, and they show such poor 
devils little consideration. There are some quite illus- 
trious personages among them,though. If it were daylight, 
I could show you the place where Montmorency, beheaded 
for having fought a duei, is buried; and the Chevalier de 
Rohan, decapitated for conspiring against the government; 
and Count Horn, broken on the wheel for having assas- 
sinated a Jew; and Damiens, quartered for trying to 
assassinate Louis XV. You do wrong to scorn Saint-Jean 
Cemetery, Monsieur de Beausire; it is badly kept, but 
inhabited by quite a distinguished company.” 

Beausire followed Cayliostro, adapting his step to that 
of the count as regularly as a soldier in the second rank 
and file adapts his to the man in front of him. 

‘Ah! here is a new one,” exclaimed Cagliostro, pausing 
so abruptly that Beausire, not prepared for the sudden 
halt, came into violent collision with the count’s back. 
“This is the grave of your comrade, Fleur d’Epine, — one 
of the murderers of Franqois the baker, — who was hanged 
about a week ago. This ought to interest you, as he was 
one of your former comrades.” 

Beausire's teeth fairly chattered. It seemed to him that 
the briers were so many clenched hands drawing him down 
to earth, and giving him to undefstand that Destiny had 
selected this as the place for his eternal sleep. 

“Ah! here we are at last!” exclaimed Cagliostro, paus- 
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ing, and seating himself on a broken stone, and motioning 
Beausire to another near by. ‘“ Now we can talk at our 
leisure. Tell me what took place under the arches of the 
Place Royale. It must have been a very interesting 
meeting.” 

““My head seems to be in such a whirl that I think I can 
do better if you will question me.” 

“Very well. How many persons were there?” 

“Six, including myself.” 

“Six, including yourself. Now let us see if they were 
the men I think. There was your friend Tourcaty, a 
former recruiting-oflicer.” 

6 Ves.” 

“ And a good royalist named Marquié, formerly a sergeant 
in the French Guards.” 

‘““Yes, Marquié was there.” 

“Next, Monsieur de Favras.” 

“Yes.” 

“Neat, the man with the mask.” 

sé Yes.” 

“Have you any information to give me about that mys- 
terious personage, Beausire?” 

“Ts he not—” Then he paused, as if fearful of com- 
mitting a sacrilege if he went on. 

“Ts he not who?” demanded Cagliostro. 

‘*TIs he not —” 

“You seem to be tongue-tied, my dear Beausire. You 
had better attend to it. Knots in the tongue sometimes 
bring on knots in the throat, which, though removable, are 
none the less dangerous.” 

‘Ts he not Monsieur?” ventured Beausire at last, driven 
to desperation. 

“Monsieur who?” 

‘““Monsieur, Monsieur, the king’s brother!” 

‘¢Tt is quite likely that Favras would try to convey the 
impression that this mysterious personage was the king’s 
brother, as it would be greatly to his interest to have 
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people believe that he was aided and abetted by a prince 
of the blood royal; but it seems very strange to me that old 
stagers like you and Tourcaty should allow yourself to be 
imposed upon in this way, —two old recruiting-officers, 
too, who are used to measuring with your eye the exact 
height of every person you happen to meet.” 

“What of that?” 

‘Monsieur is five feet three inches and a fraction in 
height, while the masked man is five feet six.” 

“That is true; I had thought of that before. But if it 
is not Monsieur, who can it be?” 

““Do you know the story of Gidipus? ” 

“Not very well. I saw the piece played once at the 
Comedie Frangaise, but near the end of the fourth act I 
went to sleep.” 

‘‘Well, it had been predicted that Cidipus would be the 
murderer of his father and the husband of his mother; so, 
believing Polybius to be his father, he left home without 
saying anything about it, and started for Phocis. At the 
intersection of the road leading from Delphi to Thebes, he 
overtook a man attended by five slaves. This man was 
riding in a chariot, and the chariot took up most of the 
road. Everything could have been amicably arranged, 
however, if the man in the chariot would have consented 
to turn a little to the left, and (idipus a little to the right; 
but both insisted upon keeping the middle of the road. 
The man in the chariot was hot-tempered, and Cédipus 
was far from patient. The five slaves rushed upon 
(Edipus, one after another, in defence of their master, and 
(Edipus hewed down first one and then another, until at 
last the master was slain in his turn; then (Edipus passed 
over the six lifeless bodies, and among them was the body 
of the man who was really his father, so that part pf the 
prophecy was fulfilled. Then Cidipus resumed his journey 
towards Thebes. Now, onthe road to Thebes stands Mount 
Phiceo, and in a patb even narrower than that in which 
(:dipus had slain his father, a strange animal, with wings 
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like an eagle, the body and claws of a lion, and the breast 
and head of a woman, stopped the way.” 

“‘Oh, monsieur, do you really believe that such monsters 
ever existed.” 

“T cannot say for a certainty; for when I passed over 
the same road a thousand years afterwards, in the days of 
Epaminondas, the creature was dead. He was living at 
the time of Cdipus, however, and seemed to have a mania 
for stationing himself on the road and propounding conun- 
drums to travellers, whom he devoured if they failed to 
answer them. When he saw CZdipus coming, he lifted one 
paw as a signal for the young man to stop. ‘I am the 
Sphinx, traveller,’ he called out, ‘ placed here to propound 
enigmas to mortals. If they cannot solve them, they 
become ‘aity property; if they can, why, death will claim 
me, and I shall have to hurl myself down yonder abyss, 
where I have thrown the bodies of those who have had the 
misfortune to encounter me.’ (EKdipus looked over the 
edge of the precipice, and saw the bones bleaching below. 
‘Very well, what is your riddle?’ he asked. ‘It is this: 
What animal goes on four paws in the morning, on two at 
noon, and three at night?’ (édipus reflected a moment; 
then, with a smile that made the Sphinx feel decidedly 
uncomfortable, replied, ‘If I guess it, you are to throw 
yourself down yonder abyss?’ —‘Such is the decree,’ 
answered the Sphinx. ‘ Well, the animal is man,’ replied 
(Edipus.” 

“Man?” exclaimed Beausire. 

“Yes, man. In his infancy — that is, in the morning of 
life — he creeps on both hands and feet; in middle age — 
that is, at midday —he walks on two feet; in the evening 
— that is, in his old age — he leans upon a cane.” 

‘That ’s true!” said Beausire. ‘The answer must have 
staggered the Sphinx.” 

“Yes, staggered him so that he fell headlong down the 
precipice, and, being too honourable to save himself with 
his wings, — which you probably think proved him to be an 
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idiot, —he dashed his brains out on the rocks below. As 
regards CEdipus, he continued on his way, reached Thebes 
in safety, met Jocasta, the widow of the man he had killed 
at the cross-roads, and married her, thus fulfilling both 
prophecies.” 

“But what resemblance do you see between (Kdipus and 
the masked man?” 

‘‘A great resemblance. Listen! Furst, would you like 
to know his name?” 

cs Yes.” 

“Well, I’ll ask you a conundrum, then. I’m a better 
fellow than the Sphinx, though, and won’t eat you alive if 
you can’t guess it. Attention, now! What young scion 
of nobility is it who is his father’s grandson, his mother’s 
brother, and his sister’s uncle? ” 

“The devil take me if I know!” 

‘*Think a little.” 

‘Help me.” 

“Willingly. I asked you if you knew the story of 
(Edipus. Well,as that seems to give you no clue, suppose 
we pass from profane to sacred history. Do you know what 
is said of the patriarch Lot?” 

“ And his two daughters? ”’ 

‘* Precisely.” 

“Of course I do. But wait a minute. Yes; what was 
that they used to say about old King Louis XV. and his 
daughter, Madame Adelaide?” 

“You have hit it.” 

“Then the masked man must be—” 

“Exactly five feet six inches tall.” 

“Count Louis —” 

“That will do.” 

“Count Louis de Nar—” 

ae Hush! 3 

“But you said there was no one here but dead men.” 

“But there is grass growing on their graves. Well, 
this grass, like the weeds of King Midas—did you ever 
hear the story of King Midas?” 
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“No,” 

“Well, I’ll tell you that some other time. Now to 
business! The object of these conspirators is to carry off 
the king, is it not?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘ And to take him to Péronne?” 

“To Péronne.”’ 

And how about the money to do it with?” 

“They have two millions.” 

“Borrowed of a Genoese banker; I know him. But 
money is not all that is needed. They must have men as 
well.” 

‘Lafayette has just authorised the raising of a legion to 
go to the assistance uf Brabant.” 

' How like that amiable Lafayette!” muttered Cagliostro. 
Theu he added aloud, “So they are to havea legion! But 
one legion cannot carry out such a project as that; they 
will need an army.” 

“They will have an army. Twelve hundred horsemen 
are to assemble at Versailles at eleven o’clock at night. 
At two o’clock in the morning they will enter Paris in 
three separate columns, — the first by the Chaillot gate, 
the second by the Barriére du Roule, and the third by 
the Rue de Grenelle. The Grenelle column will put an 
end to Lafayette; the Chaillot column will attend to 
Necker; and the other column will dispose of Bailly. 
This done, they are to spike the guns, and then the three 
columns will reunite on the Champs Elysées and march to 
the Tuileries, which is already theirs.” 

‘“What do you mean? What will the National Guard 
be doing all this time?” 

“Qh, the Brabaut volunteers are to attend to them. 
Assisted by four hundred Swiss and three hundred con- 
Federates from the provinces, they are to take possession 
of the palace inside and out. They will rush in upon the 
king and exclaim: ‘ Sire, the Saint Faubourg Antoine is in 
open revolt! A carriage is in readiness; you must flee!’ 
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If the king consents, the rest will] take care of itself; if he 
does not, they will take him by force to Saint Denis.” 

6b Good! DP 

“Where they will find twenty thousand infantry. This 
force, added to the twelve thousand horsemen, the Brabant 
volunteers, the four hundred Swiss, the three hundred 
confederates from the provinces, besides the ten or twenty 
thousand royalists they expect to gather up en route, will 
make quite a large army to escort the king to Péronne.” 

‘‘And when they reach Péronne?” 

‘At Péronne they will find twenty thousand men, who 
arc to arrive there about the same time from Flanders, 
Picardy, Artois, Champagne, Burgundy, Lorraine, and 
Alsace. They are also negotiating for twenty thousand 
more Swiss mercenaries, twelve thousand Austrians, and 
a3 mauy Sardinians. With this army they intend to 
march on Paris and take possession of the Seine, both 
above and below the city, in order to cut off all supplies, 
and thus force the city to surrender. The National 
Assembly will be dissolved, and the king, no longer a 
king merely in name, will be re-seated upon the throne 
of his ancestors.” 

*“*Amen!” said Cagliostro. 

Then he added, rising, — 

“My dear Beausire, your conversation has been not onlv 
entertaining, but instructive. Have you any further in- 
formation to impart?” 

“Not at present.” 

“Very well; when you want another ten louis, as a gift, 
you understand, come and see me at Bellevue.” 

“ And shall I ask for the Comte de Cagliostro? ” 

“Cagliostro? Oh, no; they wouldn’t know who you 
meant. Ask for Baron Zannone.” 

“Baron Zannone? Why, that is the name of the banker 
who loaned Monsieur the two millions!” 

‘‘Very possibly.” 

“Very possibly?” 
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“Yes; though I am doing so much business of that kind 
just now that one such transaction might easily become 
confounded with another. That is why I didn’t remember 
it at first, perhaps; but I think I do recall the fact now. 
Well, in what direction are you going?” 

“And you?” 

“In the direction you are not going.” 

“T am going to the Palais Royal, monsieur.” 

‘ And I towards the Bastile.” 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
GAMAIN AND HIS APPRENTICE. 


THE reader may remember that the king expressed a wish 
to have his former teacher, Gamain, assist hii in a difficult 
piece of lockwork, and had even added that the aid of a 
clever apprentice would likewise be welcome; so Lafayette, 
seeing no objection, had given orders that Gamain and his 
apprentice should be admitted into the king’s presence at 
any time. 

There was consequently nothing surprising in the fact 
that the locksmith, accompanied by an apprentice, both 
clad in their working-clothes, should present themselves 
at the Tuileries a few days after the king’s conversation 
with Lafayette and Comte Louis de Bouillé. To the 
attendant on duty at the door of the king’s apartments, 
they gave their names as Nicholas Claude Gamain, lock- 
smith, and Louis Lecomte, apprentice. 

Though there was nothing specially attractive about 
these names, as soon as the king heard them he hastened 
to the door, exclaiming, “Coie in, come in!” with evident 
delight. 

“ Here we are!” said Gamain, entering, not only with the 
confidence of a welcome guest, but as if he were really the 
master there. Perhaps his apprentice was less accustomed 
to the presence of royalty, however; for he remained stand- 
ing, cap in hand, near the door. 

“T am glad to see you, my dear Gamain,” said the king. 
“T have not had a visit from you for so long, I was afraid 
you had forgotten me.” 

“And that’s the reason you took up with an apprentice, 
I suppose. That’s all right, however, as I wasn’t on 
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hand; but, unfortunately, an apprentice isn’t of much use 
when one gets into a tight place.” 

The apprentice made an almost imperceptible sign to the 
king. 

“What else could you expect?” asked the king. “I was 
assured that you would never have anything more to do 
with me, for fear of compromising yourself.” 

“Upon my word, sire, you must have seen for yourself 
that it went hard with your friends at Versailles; besides, 
I saw with my own eyes the heads of those two guards- 
men who happened to be in your ante-chamber when your 
friends, the Parisians, came out to pay you a visit.” 

A cloud passed over the king’s face, and the apprentice 
averted his gaze. 

“But they say things are going on better since you 
returned to Paris, and that you can do whatever you please 
with the Parisiaus now. That’s not very surprising. The 
Parisians are such asses, and the queen is such a wheedler 
when she wants to be!” 

Louis XVI. said nothing, but a slight flush suffused his 
cheeks. 

As for the young man, he seemed greatly distressed by 
Gamain’s familiarity; and after wiping his brow with a 
handkerchief much too fine for a locksmith’s apprentice, 
he came nearer and said, — 

“Perhaps your Majesty will allow me to explain how it 
happens that Master Gamain has the honour of seeing your 
Majesty once more, and how I happen to be with him.” 

“Yes, my dear Louis.” 

“There it is! My dear Louis to an apprentice whom he has 
known for a fortnight. What do you call me—me, who 
have known you for five-and-twenty years — me, who first 
put a file in your hand? So much for having white hands 
and a glib tongue! ” muttered Gamain, highly indignant. 

“T call you my good Gamain, and I call this youth my 
dear Louis, not because he washes his hands oftener, or 
expresses himself more elegantly, but because he devised a 
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way of getting you here, my friend, when every one told 
mme you would never consent to come again.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t my tauit that I didn’t come, but my 
wife’s. She kept saying to me, ‘ You are keeping bad com- 
pany, Gamain; your associates are much too grand for 
you. It is dangerous to be too intimate with aristocrats 
in these days. We haven’t much property. but we must 
take care of what we have. We have children, too, and 
we must look out for them. If the king wants to learn 
lockmaking, let him call in somebody else. There's no 
lack of locksmiths in France.’ ” 

The king glanced at the apprentice, and, stifling a half- 
humorous, half-melancholy sigh, replied, ‘‘ There are plenty 
of locksmiths in France, undoubtedly, but not another one 
like you, Gamain.” 

“That is exactly what I told the master,” interrupted 
the apprentice, ‘when I went to see him on your behalf. 
I told him the king was trying to make a lock, and needed 
his assistance; but that did no good whatever. He said it 
was only a trap his enemies had set for him; and it was 
not until yesterday, when I handed him the twenty-five 
louis your Majesty had given me for that purpose, that he 
paid, ‘ This certainly must come from the king himself; I 
will go to him to-morrow.’ So this morning I said to him, 
‘Come, master, it is time to go;’ and though I had some 
difficulty in persuading him to keep his promise, he finally 
consented to come; so I tied his apron around his waist, 
and put his staff in his hand, and here we are.” 

“And now I’ve got you here at last, Gamain, let us lose 
no time.” 

“T say so too,” replied the locksmith; ‘‘for I promised 
Madame Gamain I would be home to-night. Let me see 
that famous lock.” 

The king placed a partially completed lock in the master 
workman’s hands. 

“Why did you tell me it was a mortised lock, you 
simpleton?” Gamain exclaimed, turning to the apprentice. 


ed 
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“That kind of a lock has a keyhole on both sides. This is 
merely a closet lock, and doesn’t work very well either. 
With Master Gamain it will have to work, though. Ah! 
there it is,” he added, as he turned the key. 

‘Have you found the defect?” 

“T should say so. Just as soon as the key releases the 
large ridge it should unfasten the bolt, should n’t it?” 

“Vos ” 

‘*Then on the second half-turn the key must catch the 
second ridge as soon as it lets go the first.” 

‘Yes, yes,” rejoined the king. 

‘‘And how can the poor key do that if the space between 
the two ridges is not equal to the thickness of the wards 
of the key?” 

“Ah! But the mistake can be remedied, can it not?” 

“Oh, of course! It is only necessary to sharpen the first 
ridge a little, increase the width of the shoulder to separate 
the first ridge a little further from the second, and estab- 
lish the third ridge at an equal distance from it, and there 
you are!” 

“But it will require a whole day to make all these 
changes,” remarked the king. 

“For any one else; but not for me. For Gamain, a 
couple of hours will suffice, provided he is let alone and 
not bothered with comments. The shop seems to be well 
supplied with tools, and in two hours, if I’m not inter- 
rupted, you can return and find the work finished, —that 
is, if the work is kept suitably moistened,” added Gamain, 
smiling grimly. 

“But suppose you need something?” 

“Tf I do, I’ll call the lackey. Just give him to under- 
stand that I am to have anything I want, — that is all.” 

The king went to the door himself, and said to the 
attendant outside: “Remain where you are, Frangois; 
Gamain, my old teacher, is here correcting a mistake for 
me. Bring him whatever he calls for, and don’t forget 
a couple of bottles of good claret.” 
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“Don’t you remember that I like Burgundy much better, 
sire? The devil take yourclaret! I’d as soon drink tepid 
water.” 

“True; I forgot,” said the king, laughing. ‘“ Some Bur- 
gundy, Francois, some of the Volnay.” 

“Good! I remember that name,” said Gamain, smack- 
ing his lips. 

“And it makes your mouth water, doesn’t it?” 

‘Don’t talk about water. Water! I don’t see what use 
water is, except for tempering iron. Water! pooh!” 

“Oh, well, don’t get excited! While you are here, you 
shall not hear the word mentioned. In fact, I think we 
had better leave you alone, so that the word sha’n’t escape 
us unawares. Send for us when you want us.” 

‘And what are you going to do in the mean time?” 

“Fit up the cupboard for which this lock is intended.” 

“That ’s work more in your line, I guess. Good luck to 
you!” 

‘The same to you!” responded the king; and, nodding 
familiarly to Gamain, he went out in company with the 
apprentice, Louis Lecomte, or Count Louis, as the reader 
may prefer to call him, as he can hardly have failed to 
recognise the son of the Marquis de Bouillé in the pretended 
apprentice, 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
IN WHICH LOCK-MAKING PLAYS A MINOR PART. 


THE king did not leave his workshop by the outer staircase, 
but by the staircase which was reserved solely for his own 
use, and led directly down into his study. 

Not until they had reached the bottom of the stairs, and 
the door was closed behind him and his companion, did 
Jiouis XVI. appear to recognise the young man who had 
followed him, cap in hand. 

“At last we are alone, my dear count,” he said; “and 
first of all let me congratulate you on your cleverness, 
aud thank you for your devotion. But we have no time to 
lose. Everybody, even the queen, is ignorant of your 
presence here. Nobody is within hearing now, so tell me 
your errand.” 

“Yout Majesty did my father the honour to send Mon- 
sieur de Charny to him with a letter and a message, both 
of which were delivered.” 

‘‘Then you understand the situation, I suppose? ” 

“T know that the king desires to have it in his power to 
leave France at any time he thinks proper.” 

“And that he relies upon the Marquis de Bouillé to 
assist him in this project.” 

‘My father is both proud and grateful for the honour 
done him.” 

“ But what does he think of the project?” 

“That it is a very dangerous, but by no means imprac- 
ticable one.” 

‘In order that Monsieur de Bouillé’s co-operation may 
prove as efficacious as his loyalty and devotion, would it 
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not be advisable to extend his jurisdiction so that it shall 
include several of the neighbouring provinces, and especially 
the Franche Comté ?” 

“That is my father’s opinion precisely, sire; but I am 
glad that the king mentioned the advisability of such a 
step first, as the marquis feared such a suggestion might 
be attributed to personal ambition on his part.” 

“Nonsense! Ihave had too many proots of your father’s 
disinterestedness for that. But go on.” 

“What my father has the honour to propose to your 
Majesty is this. But first perinit me to ask if the king 
has decided upon the place to which he wishes to retire. 
Besancon, Valenciennes, Sedan, and Montmédy are the 
towns which seem to my father most desirable in the present 
condition of affairs; or the king might leave the country 
by the way of Ardennes and Austrian Flanders, returning 
subsequently to one of the towns controlled by my father, 
where troops could be gathered in advance.” 

“Besancon is too far off, my dear count, and I should 
run too much risk of being arrested before I reach my 
destination. Valenciennes would do very well as regards 
distance, and the inhabitants are devoted to me; but 
Rochambeau is in’ command in Harnault, and is conse- 
quently at the very gates of Valenciennes. As for leaving 
the country by way of Ardennes, and appealing to Austria, 
no, most decidedly no! Aside from my distrust of Austria, 
which never meddles with our affairs without involving us 
in much greater difficulties, Austria has quite enough on 
her hands just now, — what with the illness of the emperor 
my brother-in-law, the war with the Turks, and the revolt 
in Brabant, — without having her embarrassment increased 
by a rupture with France. Besides, I am resolved not to 
leave France. Once outside the limits of his kingdom, a 
monarch cannot be sure that he will ever return. Remember 
Charles II. and James II.: one did not return until after 
thirteen years had elapsed; the other, never! I prefer 
Montmédy. Montmédy is at a convenicnt distance, besides 
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being in the centre of your father’s jurisdiction. Tell the 
marquis that my choice is made, and that it is to Montmédy 
I shall retire, in case I should deem a change of residence 
necessary.” 

“Then the king has not yet fully decided upon flight?” 

‘Nothing is decided as yet. Everything will depend 
upor circumstances. If I see that the queen and my 
children are likely to be exposed to new perils, like those 
of that terrible day and night in the early part of October, 
I shall make up my mind at once; and my decision, once 
made, will be irrevocable.” 

‘*May I be permitted, sire, to give you my father’s advice 
in regard to the arrangements for the journey?” 

“Certainly.” 

‘He thinks you would lessen the dangers of the journey 
by dividing the party; that your Majesty should take one 
route with Madame Royale, your daughter, and Madame 
Elizabeth, your sister, and the queen another, with the 
dauphin, in order that — ” 

“Tt is useless to discuss the matter, my dear Louis. 
The queen and I decided, in a solemn moment, that we 
would never separate. If we are saved, we must be saved 
together, or not at all.” 

The young count bowed. 

‘When the time comes, the king has only to give his 
orders, and they will be executed. One thing more, sire. 
There are two routes to Montméedy. Which does your 
Majesty propose to take?” 

“T have been considering that matter, and have decided 
upon the Chalons route, passing through Varennes, but 
avoiding Verdun. You see it marked on this map here,” 
he added, pointing to a large map of France spread out 
upon a table near by. 

“And now that everything is settled, or nearly settled, 
will your Majesty allow me to repeat a few lines from an 
Italian writer, which seemed to my father so particularly 
applicable to the situation that he made me commit them 
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to memory, in order that I might be able to recite them 


here?” 

“Most assuredly, monsieur.” 

‘¢* Delays are always dangerous, and circumstances are 
never entirely favourable to any undertaking; so, if we 
wait until the time suits perfectly, we shall never under- 
take anything.’ ” 

“T recognise the words as those of Machiavelli. TI shall 
not forget his counsel, I assure you. But hush! I hear 
footsteps on the stairs. Gamain is coming down. Let us 
get ahead of him, so that he shall not notice that we have 
been occupied with anything but the closet.” 

The king stepped forward and opened the door of the 
private staircase. 

It was quite time, for Gamain was on the lowest step, 


lock in hand. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


WHICH SEEMS TO INDICATE THAT THERE IS TRULY A 
PROVIDENCE FOR DRUNKARDS. 


AxpovuTt eight o’clock in the evening of that same day a 
man who was clad in the garb of a mechanic, and who 
placed his hand every now and then on his waistcoat 
pocket, as if it contained a considerably larger sum of 
money than usual, came out of the Tuileries, turned to the 
left, and walked down the avenue which borders the Seine 
and forms that portion of the Champs Elysées known as 
the Queen’s Drive. 

At the first wine-shop he came to, this man seemed to 
have a violent struggle with himself to decide whether he 
should or should not enter it, —a struggle in which he 
came off victorious. 

The door of the second wine-shop was the scene of a like 
conflict, and a man who had been following him unobserved 
must have felt confident that he would succumb; for he 
deviated so much from a straight line that his feet fairly 
grazed the threshold of the Temple of Bacchus this time. 

But again Temperance triumphed; and if he had not 
encountered a third wine-shop in his path, and if he could 
not have broken the pledge he had evidently made to him- 
self, without retracing his steps, it is quite possible that 
he might have continued on his way, not sober, — for he 
had already partaken of a generous quantity of that liquid 
which gladdens the heart of man, — but at least in a condi- 
tion that would have enabled him to direct his course in a 
tolerably straight line towards the place to which he was 
journeying. 
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But, unfortunately, there was not only a third and a 
fourth, but a twentieth wine-shop on his route; and the 
temptation being so frequently renewed, his powers of 
resistance proved unequal to the strain, and after the third 
struggle he yielded. It is only fair to say, however, that 
-he must have made a sort of bargain with himself at the 
door; for when he entered, he did not sit down, but remained 
standing at the counter, and asked for onlv a single glass. 

Meanwhile, the man who had been following hin seated 
himself on the parapet opposite the shop, possibly to enjoy 
the view; but took up his line of march again after the 
mechanic emerged from the wine-shop, and coutinued on 
his way. 

But who can say where a person will stop when he has 
once tasted the intoxicating cup, and when he perceives, 
with mingled astonishment and satisfaction, that nothing 
creates thirst like drinking; for hardly had the workinan 
proceeded a hundred yards before his thirst became so 
great that he was compelled to stop again and quench it, — 
only this time he felt that a single glass would not be 
enough, and so called for a pint bottle. 

Still the shadow — which seemed to belong to him now — 
appeared to feel no annoyance at the frequent delays which 
this desire for refreshment occasioned; though at the end 
of another hundred yards his patience was subjected to a 
still harder test, for when the workman halted a third 
time, his thirst had become so great that he ordered a 
quart bottle. 

This meant a full half-hour of waiting for the patient 
Argus who was dogging his steps. 

Possibly the loss of these five, fifteen, and thirty minutes 
in quick succession excited some remorse in the heart of 
the tippler; for, seemingly anxious to avoid further delays, 
and at the same time continue his libations, he must have 
made another bargain with conscience, which resulted in 
his providing himself with still another bottle as a travel- 
ling-companion. 
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After he had reached the Barriére, our man had reason to 
copgratulate himself upon this wise precaution; for, from 
that point on, the wine-shops were few and far between, 
and finally disappeared altogether. But what did that 
mmatter to our philosopher? Did he not carry not only his 
fortune, but his happiness, with him, like the classie sage? 

We say his happiness, because, when the bottle became 
about half-empty, the tippler began to sing; and no one can 
deny the fact that singing, like laughing, is one of the 
means by which man expresses his joy. 

But unfortunately the joy in this case was ephemeral, 
and the song equally short. It lasted only as long as the 
wine; and when the bottle became entirely empty, and was 
several times squeezed in vain, the singing changed to 
growling, which grew more and more vehement, until it 
changed into muttered oaths. 

These imprecations seemed to be heaped upon some un- 
Been persecutors, of whom he complained most bitterly as 
he staggered along. 

“Contemptible wretches,” he snarled, ‘‘to give an old 
friend, and his instructor, too, doctored wine! Ugh! when 
he sends for me again to patch up his old locks, and by 
that rascally apprentice who deserted me, I’l] just say to 
him, good-d-day; but your M-m-majesty may just patch up 
your old 1-]-locks yourself. Hel] see, then, if-if-if a lock 
is as easy to make as a m-m-manifesto! I’1l] m-m-make 
you a lock with three ridges again! I’ll make you a 
b-b-bolt with three t-t-tumblers! Qh, the wretches, they ’ve 
Pp-p-poisoned me, sure!” 

And as he uttered these last words, the unfortunate 
victim fell full length for the third time in the road, 
which was thickly covered with mud. 

Twice before he had been able to get upon his feet un- 
assisted, though not without considerable difficulty; but 
this third time, in spite of his desperate efforts, he was 
obliged to admit that the task was beyond his strength, 
and with a groan he sank back, evidently with the expecta- 
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tion of accepting the bosom of Mother Earth as his couch 
for the night. 

It was apparently for this state of discouragement and 
imbecility that the unknown man who had followed the 
drunkard so perseveringly had been waiting; for, after 
watching his futile efforts for several moments, he cautiously 
approached him, made a tour of inspection around his pros- 
trate form, and then hailed a passing cab. 

“Stop, friend!” he shouted to the driver; “my com- 
panion has just been taken sick. Put him inside your car- 
riage and take him to the Sevres Bridge Tavern, and I’]l 
give you six frances. I 711 ride on the box with you.” 

This last proposa] did not seem at all surprising to the 
coachman, as both his patrons were apparently very com- 
mon men; so, with that touching confidence which men of 
that class repose in one another, he asked, “But where’s 
the six francs?” 

“Here, my friend,” promptly replied the man who had 
made the offer, producing the money, without appearing to 
be in the least offended. 

‘ And there ’ll be a little drink money, too, when we get 
there, won’t there?” responded the coachman, considerably 
mollified by the sight of the gold. 

‘‘That depends. Put the poor devil in, shut the doors 
and window carefully, try to keep your old horses on their 
feet, and when we reach the Sevres Bridge, we will see. 
My actions will depend upon yours.” 

‘All right. Climb up here and hold the horses. They 
smell the stable at this hour of the day, and are in a hurry 
to get back to it. J7’ll attend to the rest.” 

The generous stranger obeyed these instructions, and 
the unconscious man having been safely deposited in the 
vehicle, the driver clambered on the box again, turned his 
team around, and whipped up his bony steeds, which jogged 
along at the melancholy pace common to these unfortunate 
quadrupeds, and reached the inn at the expiration of about 
an hour. 
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After about ten minutes devoted to unloading Citizen 
Gamain, — whom the reader has doubtless recognised ere 
this, —we find the worthy master of masters in the lock- 
sminith trade seated face to face with the same armourer 
and at the same table where we saw him in the first 
chapter of this story. 
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CHAPTER XXXVITT 
THAT WHICH MEN CALL CHANCE. 


THE reader may be curious to know how this unloading of 
Master Gamain was successfully effected, and how he was 
aroused from the state of stupor in which we left him, and 
restored to a comparatively sober condition. 

Mine host of the Sévres Bridge inn was abed and asleep, 
and no ray of light filtered through the cracks of his outside 
shutters when the lusty blows from the fists of Gamain’s 
philanthropical friend re-echoed through the house. These 
resounding knocks being given in a manner that did not 
allow the occupants of the house to flatter themselves that 
they would be able to sleep on in spite of this assault, the 
innkeeper very slowly and clumsily and sullenly went to 
open the door for the intruders, promising himself to give 
them a rebuke suited to the offence, unless —the game 
proved to be worth the candle. 

It did prove to be, however; for at the first word whis 
pered by the man who had pounded on the door in such an 
ulceremonious manner, mine host doffed his cotton night- 
cap, and with a profusion of bows ushered Gamain and 
his unknown benefactor into the same room where we saw 
them enjoying a bottle of wine together several weeks 
before. 

A3 the coachman and horses had each done their best, 
the driver with his whip and the horses with their legs, 
the Unknown added a twenty-sous-piece to the amount 
already paid; then, having seen Master Gamain securely 
established in a chair, with his head resting against the 
wall and a heavy table in front of him, the stranger ordered 
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a couple of bottles of wine, and some water, and then pro- 
ceeded to throw open the windows and shutters to admit 
some fresh air into the room. 

He next proceeded to apply a vial of strong-smelling 
salts to the nostrils of the master locksmith, who no sooner 
inhaled the pungent odour than he opened his eyes and 
began to sneeze furiously. Then he muttered some words, 
which would have been unintelligible doubtless to any one 
save the clever philologist who, by listening with the 
closest possible attention, succeeded in distinguishing the 
words , — 

“The scoundrel! he has poisoned me! poisoned me!” 

The listener perceived with no lttle satisfaction that 
Master Gamain’s mind was still dominated by the same 
idea as when he lapsed into a state of unconsciousness, and 
he again applied the vial tou the drunkard’s nostrils. This 
restored the worthy son vf Noah sufficiently to enable him 
to utter a few more words, and render his denunciation all 
the more terrible by disclosing an unpardonable breach of 
confidence and want of heart. 

“Poisoned a friend, —a friend!” he muttered. 

‘How horrible!” commented the Unknown, 

“ Horrible indeed !” stammered Gamain. 

“It was lucky | was at hand to administer an antidote.” 

“Tucky indeed,” repeated the locksmith. 

‘As one dose may not be sufficient to counteract the 
effects of the poison, you had better take another,” said the 
Unknown, pouring five or six drops from his bottle of salts 
into half a tumbler of water. 

He put the glass to Gamain’s lips; and the locksmith 
had bardly swallowed the compound before his eyes seemed 
about to start from their sockets, and he exclaimed between 
two startling eructations, “ What have you given me, you 
scoundrel! Pooah! pooah!” 

“T’ve given you some liquor that will save your life.” 

‘‘You may be right in saying that it will save my life, 
but you’re certainly wrong in calling that stuff liquor,” 
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and the locksmith began to sneeze again, pursing up his lips 
and opening his eyes to their widest extent, like a classic 
mask of Tragedy. 

When Gamain opened his eyes for the second or third 
time, he looked around him, and, with that prompt recollec- 
tion of the scene of former libations peculiar to confirmed 
tipplers, he recognised this as one of his favourite resorts. 
Indeed, on the frequent trips to Paris which his trade 
necessitated, Gamain seldom failed to stop at this inn; and 
in some respects this halt was useful, as well as agreeable, 
inasmuch as the tavern was about midway between Ver- 
sailles and the capital. 

This recognition on his part produced an excellent effect, 
a8 it inspired the master locksmith with confidence, and 
convinced him that he was in a friendly country, so to 
speak. 

‘fT ’ve finished half my journey, it appears,” he remarked, 
casting another glance about him. 

‘*Yes, thanks to me,” rejoined his companion. 

“Why thanks to you?” stammered Gamain, transferring 
his attention from inanimate to animate things. ‘Thanks 
to you! And who are you, pray?” 

“ That question proves that you have a very short memory, 
my dear Monsieur Gamain.” 

Gamain scrutinised his companion more attentively. 

“Hold on!” he exclaimed. ‘‘It seems to me I’ve seen 
you somewhere before.” 

“Indeed? That’s flattering.” 

“Yes; but when and where? — that’s the question.” 

‘“ Where, do you ask? Look around you, and perhaps 
you ’ll see something to refresh your memory. When? 
That ’s quite another thing. Perhaps you’ll have to take 
another dose of the antidote to enable you to tell me that.” 

‘No, thank you. I’ve had enough of your antidotes. 
Where have I seen you? Why, dear me, it was here in 
this very room.” 

“Right, so far.” 
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“And when? Why, it was the day I returned from 
Paris.” 

“Well, who am 1?” 

‘Why, the man who paid for the drinks, and conse: 
quently a jolly good fellow. Shake!” 

“With pleasure. It is only fitting that master locksmith 
and master locksmith should shake hands.” 

“Yes, now I remeinber. It was on the sixth of October, 
—the day the king returned to Paris. We were talking 
about him, you remember.” 

“Yes; and I found your conversation very interesting, 
—so interesting that I am glad to meet you again. When 
you recover your memory entirely, I want to ask you how 
you happened to be lying stretched out full length across 
the road only about twenty yards from a loaded dray, 
which might have cut you in two if I hadn’t gone to 
your assistance? Had you resolved to commit suicide, 
Master Gamain?” 

“Commit suicide? Me? Well, I guess not. What 
was I doing in the middle of the road, you ask? Are you 
sure 1 was in the middle of the road?” 

‘*Look at yourself and see.” 

“Whew! won’t Mother Gamain make a row when she 
sees my clothes. ‘ Don’t put on your new clothes; wear 
your old blouse; it’s plenty good for the Tuileries!’ 
That’s what she said to me.” 

“For the Tuileries! Do you mean to say you were 
coming from the Tuileries when I met you?” 

“Yes, certainly I was coming from the Tuileries,” 
responded Gamain, scratching his head as if trying to 
recall his scattered wits. ‘‘Why not? Everybody knows 
I was once Monsieur Veto’s teacher.” 

‘Monsieur Veto! Whom do you call Monsieur Veto?” 

“Well, well! do you mean to tell me you don’t know 
they call the king that? Where have you been, I’d like 
to know? In China?” 

“T attend to my trade, and don’t bother myself about 
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“You’re lucky. I have to give some attention to 
politics, —my wife makes me do it; but it will be the 
Tulnation of me, and I know it;” and Gamain rolled his 
eyes piously beaveuward, and sighed heavily. 

‘“T heard you lamenting the loss of your apprentice, too, 
awhile ago.” 

“You did?” cried the bewildered Gamain, more and 
more astonished. 

“Did n’t you say, ‘It’s all the fault of that stupid’ —TI 
forget what you called him.” 

“Louis Lecomte.” 

“Yes, that was the name. ‘It’s all the fault of that 
stupid Louis Lecomte, who promised to go back to Ver- 
sailles with me,’ — that’s what you said.” 

“IT may well have said so, for it is only the truth.” 

“Then if it’s the truth, why do you try to deny it? 
Don’t you know that these evasions of yours in times like 
these would place you in a very dangerous position — with 
any other man but me?” 

“Yes; but with you —” said Gamain, cringingly. 

‘With me/ What do you mean by that?” 

“T mean that with a friend like you, one runs no risk.” 

“Ah, yes; you display great confidence in your friend. 
First you say such and such a thing is true, and then you 
declare it is not. You told me a fine story when I inet 
you here before, and gave me your word of honour that it 
was true; but I don’t believe a word of it.” 

“What story do you mean?” 

“A story about a secret door you had made in the house 
of some great lord whose name and residence you didn’t 
even know.” 

“Well, you can believe me or not, as you choose; but it 
was a door this time, too.” 

‘For the king ? ” 

“Yes, for the king; only instead of its being a secret 
door, on a Stairway, it was the door of a closet.” 

‘‘And do you expect to make me believe that the king, 
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who is a very clever locksmith himself, would send for you 
just to put a lock on a door. Get out!” 

“Tt is true, nevertheless. Poor man! he thought h 
should be able to get on without me when he began hi. 
lock, ‘What’s the use of sending for Gamain!’ he said 
‘As if I could n’t get along without Gamain!’ But bh’ 
soon began to get muddled over his bolts and ridges, anc 
had to send for poor Gamain, after all.” 

“ He sent one of his favourite attendants, Hue, or Durey 
or Weber, for you, I suppose.” 

“ You’re very much mistaken there. He had hired a 
apprentice, it seems, — a young fellow who knew even les’ 
about the trade than he did himself. So one fine morning 
this young fellow comes out to Versailles and says to me 
‘ Look here, Father Gamaia, the king and I have been try 
ing to make a lock; but, for some reason or other, it won” 
work,’ —‘ Well, what do you want with me?’ says I. ‘ We 
want you to come to Paris and see what is the matter witk 
it,’ says he. ‘ There’s nota word of truth in that,’ says I 
‘The king did n’t send you here. You’re just trying to ge 
me into a trap.’—‘You’re wrong,’ says he; ‘and here’. 
the twenty-five louis the king commissioned me to briny 
to you to prove it.’ And, sure enough, he had the mone: 
right there in his hand! 

‘Is that the money you have there in your pocket ? ” 

“No; this is another twenty-five. The first twenty-fiv 
were only on account.” 

“Fifty louis for fixing a single lock. There must be 
something behind all this.” 

“That ’s the very thing I said to myself. Besides, tha 
apprentice —”’ 

“Well, what of the apprentice ? ”’ 

‘Oh, he looked like a sham, somehow. I ought to have 
questioned him more about where he learned his trade, anc 
all that.” 

‘ But you’re not the person to be deceived when you see 
a man at work.” 
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“Oh, I don’t say he can’t work. The fellow handled his 
file and chisel well enough. I’ve seen him cut off a red- 
hot iron bar at a single blow, and bore an eyelet with a rat- 
tail as well as he could have done it with a gimlet and 
a lathe. But he had no sooner finished a bit of work than 
he’d go and wash his hands; and when he washed ’em they 
came out as white as snow. A real locksmith’s hands 
don’t come white lke that. I’d have a nice time getting 
mine clean, I should.” 

And Gamain proudly displayed his grimy, callous hands, 
which seemed to bid defiance to all the almond pastes and 
soaps in the world. 

“And when you got to the palace, what did you do?” 
inquired the Unknown, reverting to the subject that seemed 
to interest him most. 

“ Well, it seems that we were expected; and they took 
us right up to the workshop, where the king showed me 
a lock, — not such a bad piece of work, but he had come 
to grief over the ridges. It was a lock with three ridges, 
you see. There are not many locksmiths capable of making 
one, — much less kings. Il looked at it, and saw what the 
trouble was the minute I put my eyes onit. ‘Just let me 
alone for an hour, and I’1] fix it,’ I said to the king; and the 
king says, says he: ‘Go ahead, my friend. Just make your- 
self at home. Here are the files and pincers, and while 
you ’re fixing the lock, we ‘ll go and get the cupboard ready.’ 
And then he took his scamp of an apprentice and went 
off.” 

“By the main stairway ?” asked the Unknown, care- 
lessly. 

“No; by the private stairway that leads down into his 
office. Well, when I’d finished my job, says I to myself: 
‘I do believe that closet’s only a blind; Ill bet them two 
are shut up together down there hatching some plot or 
other. Ill creep downstuirs as soft as I can, and open the 
door into the office quick, and then I’ll find out what 
they ’re up to,” says I. 
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‘And what were they doing ?” 

“Doing? Listening, I guess. I ain’t got the foot of 
a ballet-dancer, you know; and though I tried to step as 
light as I could, the damned stairs creaked so that they 
heard me coming, and before I could get my hand on 
the knob, the door opened. Who got left that time? 
Gamain.” 

“So you did n’t find out anything, after all?” 

“Just wait a bit. ‘Ah, Gamain, is it you,’ says the king. 
‘Yes, sire,’ says I, ‘I’m done.’ — ‘And we, too, are done,’ 
says he. ‘But come here! I’ve another little job for you;’ 
and he led me through his study very guick, but not so 
quick that I didn’t see a big map spread out on the table, 
—a map of France, I know, for I saw three fleurs-de-lis in 
one corner.” 

“Did you notice anything peculiar about this map 
of T'rance ? ” 

“Yes, I noticed there were three long rows of pins stuck 
in it, all running from the centre of the map to one side of 
it, about equal distances apart. You might have thought 
they were soldiers marching to the frontier by three differ- 
ent roads.” 

‘“ Nothing seems to escape your keen eye, Gamain,” said 
the Unknown. “ Your perceptive powers are really some- 
thing marvellous. So you think the king and his compan- 
ion had been studying that map, instead of working on the 
cupboard.” 

“T’m sure of it.” 

“You can’t be sure of it.” 

* But I am, though.” 

“ And how ? ” 

“ Why, all the pins had wax heads, —some black, some 
blue, and the others red; and the king had a red-headed pin 
in his hand, and picked bis teeth with it, without being 
aware of it.” 

“ Ah, Gamain, my friend, if I ever make any important 
invention in gunmaking, I sha’n’t invite you into my 
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workshop, or even allow you to pass through it, unless you 
are blindfolded, as you were the day you were summoned 
to that great nobleman’s mansion ; and even then you dis- 
covered that there were ten steps leading up to it, and that 
the house overlooked the boulevards.” 

“« Just wait a minute!” exclaimed Gamain, delighted with 
the compliment; “I’m notthrough yet. There was a closet, 
though.”’ : 

‘Ah, where was it?” 

“Where ? Guess. Hidden in the wall, my friend.” 

‘In which wall ?” 

“In the wall of the inner passageway that connects the 
king’s chamber with the dauphin’s.” 

‘“ What you tell me is very strange. Is the closet 
in plain sight ? ” 

“JT should say not. I looked with all my eyes, and 
could n’t see a sign of it; so I asked where it was. The 
king glanced around as if to make sure that there was 
nobody else there to hear what he said, and then he 
answered: ‘Gamain, I’ve always trusted you, and I’m 
going to trust you now, though I should u’t like anybody 
else to know my secret. Look here!’ And as he spoke — 
the apprentice was holding the candle for us, there’s no 
light in the passage — the king moved a panel in the wain- 
scot, and I saw a round hole about two feet in diameter at 
the opening, not more. Seeing how surprised I was, he 
said, says he: ‘ My friend,’ —and he winked at the appren. 
tice as he spoke, —‘do you see that hole? I’ve had it 
made to keep my money in. This young man helped me 
make it during the four or five days he spent at the palace. 
Now I want a lock put on the iron door leading into it, 
and the lock must be put on in such a way that when the 
panel is replaced, it will hide it entirely. If you need any 
help, take this youngster here. He will help you. You 
don’t want him, eh? Then [’ll keep him busy elsewhere.’ 
— ‘Qh,’ says I, ‘you know very well that when I can do 
a job alone, I don’t ask anybody’s help. Here’s a good 
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four hours’ job for anybody else, but I’ll do it in three 
so go about your business, youngster. You can attend to 
yours too, sire; and if you’ve got anything you want 
to lock up in this closet, come back in three hours, and you 
can do it.” The apprentice must have gone off to do a job 
somewhere else, as the king said, for I haven’t seen him 
since. At the end of three hours the king came back 
alone. ‘ Well, how are you getting on, Gamain ?’ says he. 
‘I’m done, sire,’ says I, and showed him the door, that 
moved as if it enjoyed moving, and the lock that worked 
as smooth as could be. ‘A good job!’ says the king. 
‘Now, Gamain, will you help me count the money I want 
to hide ?’ says he. Four big bags of gold were brought 
in by a valet, all in two-louis-pieces. ‘Now let’s count 
’em,’ says the king. I counted one million, and he another. 
There were twenty-five louis over, miscounted, somehow, 
‘Here, Gamain,’ says the king, ‘take these twenty-five 
louis for your trouble ;’ as if it wasn’t a shame to make 
aman count a million louis, —a poor man, too, with five 
children, — and give him only twenty-five louis for his work. 
What do you think of it? ” 

The stranger’s lips moved. 

“It is contemptible, that’s a fact,” he replied at last; 
but it is rather doubtful to whom or what he mentally 
applied the adjective. 

‘“ And wait, — that isn’t all. I took the twenty-five louis 
and put them in my pocket, and then I said: ‘Thank you, 
sire, but I haven’t eaten anything since morning, and I’m 
dying with thirst.’ The words were scarcely out of my 
mouth when the queen came in through a concealed door; 
80 She was right in front of me before I knew it. She had 
a plate in her hand, with a small cake and a glass of wine 
on it. ‘My dear Gamain,’ said she, ‘you're thirsty, I’m 
sure, — take a glass of wine; and hungry too, so eat a cake.’ 
— ‘It isn’t worth while to trouble yourself on my accuunt, 
Madame Queen,’ I said, bowing. Now what do you think 
of that? One glass of wine for a man who tells you he’s 
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thirsty, and one little cake for a man who declares that 
he’s starving! A single glass of wine! Itis contemptible, 
that ’s what it is.” 

“ You refused it, then, I suppose.” 

‘T should have done better to refuse it, but I didn’t; I 
drank it. As for the cake, I tied it up in my handkerchief, 
and said to myself: ‘Though it won’t do for the father, 
it may do for the children.’ Then I thanked the madame, — 
though I don’t think it was worth while, —and started for 
home, vowing I’d never set foot in the Tuileries again.” 

‘But why do you say you would have done better if you 
had refused it ?” 

‘Because they must have put poisonin it. I had hardly 
crossed the bridge before thirst seized me again; and such 
thirst] It was just where the river runs along on your left, 
and the wine-shops begin on your right. It was there I first 
found out what vile stuff they had given me; for the more 
I drank, the thirstier I became. This sort of thing weut 
on until I lost consciousness. They may rest assured of 
one thing, —if I am ever called upon to testify against 
them, I shall swear that they gave me twenty-five louis for 
four hours’ work and for counting a million for them, and 
then, for fear I should tell where they had concealed their 
treasure, they tried to poison me like a dog.” 

This was, in fact, the very charge which this infamous 
wretch made against the queen afterwards in the presence 
of the Convention. 

“And I can substantiate your testimony, my dear 
Gamain, by swearing that I administered an antidcte that 
brought you back to life,” said the gunsmith, rising. 

‘‘ Henceforth it shall be friendship until death between 
us,” said Gamain, pressing the stranger’s hands gratefully. 

And refusing, with Spartan-like firmness, the glass of wine 
the Unknown urged upon him for the third or fourth time, 
— for the ammonia had had the twofold effect of sobering 
him and disgusting him with liquor for twenty-four hours, — 
Gamain resumed his journey to Versailles, where he arrived 
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safe and sound about two o’clock in the morning, with the 
twenty-five louis the king had given him in his waistcoat 
pocket, and the queen’s cake still tied up in his handker- 
chief. 

Left alone in the inn, the pretended gunsmith drew out 
a set ef tortoise-shell tablets inlaid with gold, and wrote the 
following memoranda upon them : — 


“Behind the alcove, in the dark passage leading from the king’s 
chamber tv the dauphin’s, — an iron safe. 

“ Ascertain if this Louis Lecomte, a locksmith’s apprentice, is not 
Count Louis de Bouillé, son of the Marquis de Bouillé, who arrived 
from Metz ten days ago.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


DOCTOR GUILLOTIN’S INVENTION. 


Two days afterwards, thanks to the ramifications extend- 
ing through all classes of society, and even into the royal 
household, Cagliostro had learned for a certainty that Count 
Louis de Bouillé had arrived in Paris about the middle 
of November; that his presence in the city had been discov- 
ered by his cousin, General Lafayette, three days afterwards; 
that he was presented to the king that very same day; that 
he had offered his services to Gamain on the twenty-second 
of November, and that four days afterwards he accom- 
panied the locksmith from Versailles to Paris; that they 
were ushered into the king’s presence immediately upon 
their arrival at the Tuileries; and that the young count 
returned to his lodgings afterwards, where he changed 
his clothing, and then started off post-haste for Metz. 

The next day after Cagliostro’s interview with Beausire, 
the latter presented himself at the residence of the so-called 
Baron Zannone at Bellevue, in a terrible state of excite- 
ment. Returning from a gaming-house at seven o’clock in 
the morning, after losing his last penny, Monsieur Beausire 
found his rooms deserted, Mademoiselle Olivia and young 
Toussaint having disappeared. It at once occurred to him 
that Cagliostro had deciined to leave the house the evening 
before, on the plea that he had something of a confidential 
nature to say to Olivia. This certainly furnished good 
grounds for suspicion ; Olivia must have been enticed away 
by the count. 

On sending in his name, he was promptly received by 
Cagliostro. Beausire hesitated a little on finding himself 
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face to face with the count, who seemed such a high and 
mighty personage that Beausire scarcely dared to call him 
to account, despite his wrath and indignation. But the 
count, as if able to read the heart of his visitor, said: 

‘‘T have noticed that you have but two passions, —gam- 
bling, and Mademoiselle Olivia.” 

‘Then you know what brings me here? ” 

“Perfectly. You came for Olivia. She is at my house.” 

“What! here with you? ” 

“No, at my house in the Rue Saint-Claude. She is 
occupying her oid apartments there; aud if your conduct 
is satisfactory, and you bring me some interesting items 
of news now and then, I shall give you twenty-five louis, so 
that you can go and play the gentleman at the Palais-Royal, 
and also purchase a handsome coat in which to play the 
lover on the Rue Saint-Claude.” 

Beausire was strongly inclined to demand his beloved 
Olivia then and there; but Cagliostro made another allu- 
sion to that wretched affair connected with the Portuguese 
embassy, which seemed to be ever hanging over the ex- 
sergeant’s head like the sword of Damocles; so the irate 
visitor held his peace. 

As Beausire seemed inclined to doubt whether his charm- 
ing Nicole was really at the house on the Rue Saint-Claude, 
the count ordered his carriage, and, taking Beausire with 
him to his city residence, ushered him into the sanctum 
sanctorum, where, by moving a picture aside, he permitted 
Beausire to see, through a skilfully contrived aperture, 
his divinity, arrayed like a queen, half reclining in a big 
armchair, reading one of those naughty books which were 
80 common at that epoch, and which had been one of 
her chief sources of enjoyment when, as Mademoiselle de 
Taverney’s maid, she had been fortunate enough to get 
hold of them; while her son Toussaint, dressed like a scion 
of royalty, in a4 Henry IV. hat trimmed with plumes, and 
a sky-blue velvet sailor suit, with a tricoloured sash fringed 
with gold, was amusing himself with some costiy toys, 
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The heart of the lover and father swelled with joy at the 
sight, and he was quite willing to promise anything the 
count asked; so it was finally agreed that whenever Beau- 
sire brought the count any important news, he, Beausire, 
was to be paid, first in gold, and then by the privilege of 
visiting his charmer. 

Everything was progressing as favourably as the heart 
of man could desire, when, in the month of December, at 
an absurdly early hour for that season of the year, — that is 
to say, about six o’clock in the morning, — Doctor Gilbert, 
who had been hard at work for an hour and a half, was 
startled by three loud knocks at his door; and feeling 
certain, from the regular intervals between them, that they 
had been given by the hand of a brother mason, he hastened 
to open it, and saw Cagliostro standing there, with a pecu- 
liar smile upon his lips. 

Gilbert never found himself face to face with this strange 
and mysterious personage without experiencing a thrill of 
awe. 

“Why, count, is it you?” he exclaimed; then, extending 
his hand with an evident effort, he added, ‘‘Of course you 
are welcome, at whatever hour you come, and whatever 
business brings you here.” 

‘What brings we here this morning, my dear Gilbert, 
is my desire to have you witness a very interesting experi- 
ment, which [I had the pleasure of talking to you about 
some time ago.” 

Gilbert endeavoured in vain to recall the experiment to 
which the count alluded. 

‘“T fail to remember, count.” 

Come with me, all the same, my dear Gilbert. I would 
not disturb you for any mere trifle, I assure you; besides, 
you will meet some very distinguished persons at the place 
to which we are going. But make haste, for we have no 
time to spare.” 

Being dressed already, Gilbert had only to lay down his 
pen and put on his hat. These simple preparations for 
departure being concluded, he said, — 
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“T am at your service, count.” 

A carriage was in waiting, and the two men entered it. 
As it started off rapidly, without any order from the count, 
it was evident that the coachman knew in advance where 
he was to drive; and in about fifteen minutes the vehicle 
stopped in a large square courtyard, surrounded with stone 
walls pierced by two rows of small grated windows; and 
as he alighted, Gilbert perceived that he was in the court- 
yard of a prison, which he soon recognised as that called 
the Bicétre Prison. 

The place, which was gloomy enough at all times, was 
rendered still more so now by the dull hght that pervaded 
it, and the chilliness of the atmosphere. A fine rain, too, 
was falling, which imparted a leaden hue to the prison 
walls. 

Under the superintendence of their foreman, but also 
under the close supervision of a man dressed in black, five 
or six carpenters were busy setting up a machine of a 
peculiar and unknown character. 

On the arrival of the new-comers, the man in black 
raised his head; and Gilbert shuddered, for he recognised 
Doctor Guillotin, whom he had met in Marat’s basement- 
room. 

Advancing towards Gilbert and Cagliostro, he said, 
“Good-morning, Baron Zaunone; it 1s very kind in you 
to come, and bring the doctor with you. You recollect, 
perhaps, that we met at Marat’s, doctor, and that I then 
invited you to witness this experiment; but, unfortunately, 
I forgot your address afterwards. You will see something 
very curious, —the most philanthropical machine that was 
ever invented.” 

Then, suddenly turning to the machine, which seemed 
to be the object of his every thought, he exclaimed, 
“Wait, wait, Guidon! what are you about? You’re put- 
ting that in wrong end foremost!” 

And, rushing up the ladder, he was on the platform in 
an instant, and speedily rectified the mistake which had 
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been made by the mechanics, who did not yet understand 
the workings of this new machine. 

“There, that’s all right!” exclaimed the doctor, with a 
sigh of relief. ‘‘Now the knife must be placed between 
the grooves. But, Guidon, why are these grooves not lined 
with copper, as I directed?” 

“T thought the wood, being good, well-seasoned oak, 
would do just as well as copper,” replied the head 
carpenter. 

“Oh, yes, there it is again!’’ responded the doctor, scorn- 
fully. ‘‘Save, save, even when the progress of science 
and the good of humanity are involved. Guidon, if this 
experiment fails, I shall hold you accountable. Gentle- 
men,” he continued, turning to Cagliostro and Gilbert, “I 
call you to witness thut I demanded that these grooves 
should be lined with copper, and that I protest against the 
omission; so if the knife catches or slips, 1t is not my 
fault. I wash my hands of it.” 

At last the machine was successfully set up, in spite of 
these petty annoyances, and assumed a murderous air, 
which delighted its inventor, but sent a chill through 
Doctor Gilbert’s veins. 

First, there was a platform, about fifteen feet square, 
reached by a short step-ladder. About two-thirds of the 
way back on this platform, and facing the steps, were two 
perpendicular posts ten or twelve feet high. In these 
posts were the grooves which Master Guidon had omitted 
to line with copper, much to the philanthropical inventor’s 
regret. 

Released by means of a spring, a crescent-shaped cutter, 
or knife, moved up and down in this groove, its force in 
descending being greatly augmented by heavy weights. 

Between the two posts was a small space filled with two 
sliding boards; and when a person’s head was inserted 
hetween them, they closed in such a manner as to encircle 
the neck like a collar. 

While the carpenters were putting the finishing touches 
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to the machine, Cagliostro, in a whispered aside, expressed 
his doubts as to its really being a new invention, declaring 
that the Italian munnuya and the Toulouse doloire used 
in the execution of Montmorency were identical with it in 
many respects, and quoting, in support of his assertion, 
Puységur, who says, “In this country they use a dolore, 
or knife, inserted in two pieces of wood. When the head 
is placed upon the block, the knife is released by means of 
a rope, and the descending blade severs the head from the 
body.” | 

Meanwhile, several other persons had entered the court- 
yard, — persons who had also been invited to witness the 
experiment, doubtiess. 

The first was an aged man of our acquaintance, a promi- 
nent character in our narrative, who, though already 
stricken with a malady of which he must soon die, had 
left his chamber in spite of the inclement weather, at 
Guillotin’s urgent request. He was accompanied by 
Giraud, the superintendent of public buildings in the city 
of Paris, who, by reason of his public office, had been 
favoured with a special invitation. 

Another group was composed of four plainly dressed 
men, who entered the courtyard without speaking or being 
spoken to by any one, and took their places in the further- 
most corner, where they remained standing, with their hats 
in their hands, in spite of the rain. Une of the party, a 
tall, benevolent looking man of about fifty years of age, to 
whom his companions seemed to listen with marked defer- 
ence, was Charles Simon. He had seen his father cut 
Damiens in quarters; he had also assisted him when he 
had the honour of cutting off the head of Monsieur de Lally 
Tollendal. 

He was commonly known as Monsieur de Paris. 

The other men were his son—who was to have the 
honour of aiding him in the decapitation of Louis XV1l. — 
and his two assistants. 

The presence of these men proved conclusively that this 
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experiment was made with the sanction of the government, 
if not at its instigation. 

As the rain began to fall more heavily, Doctor Guillotin, 
fearing, probably, that the weather might prevent the 
attendance of some of the invited guests, turned to the 
most important group, composed of Cagliostro, Gilbert, 
Doctor Louis, and the architect, Giraud, and, like a manager 
who suspects that his audience is becoming impatient, re- 
marked, ‘“ We are only waiting for Doctor Cabanis, gentle- 
men. As soon as he comes, we will proceed.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when another 
carriage rolled into the courtyard, and a man of about forty 
years of age, with a high forehead, an intelligent face, and 
quick, searching eyes, alighted from it. 1t was Doctor 
Cabanis. He saluted every one with the courteous, affable 
wunner befitting a medical philosopher, and hastened for- 
ward to offer his hand tv Guillotin, who called out from the 
platform, “Good-morning, doctor. We were only waiting 
for you.” 

At a signal from him a door opened, and two men 
appeared, each carrying a sack on his shoulders, through 
which the outlines of a human form were faintly discernible. 

Through the gratings of the small windows peered the 
pale faces of numerous prisoners, whom no one had thought 
of inviting, but who watched with terrified eyes the grim 
spectacle, whose object they entirely failed to comprehend. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
A ROYAL RECEPTION, 


On the evening of that same day —that is, on the evening 
of the 24th of December, Christmas eve—there was a 
reception in the Pavilion of Flora, in the left wing of the 
palace of the Tuileries. 

The queen not wishing to receive in her own apartments, 
the Princesse de Lamballe received for her, and did the 
honours until the queen arrived; after which everything 
was conducted as if the guests were in the Marsan Pavilion, 
—the part of the Tuileries occupied by her Majesty. 

Young Baron Isidore de Charny had returned from Turin 
that morning, and immediately after his arrival he was 
admitted, first into the king’s, and afterwards into the 
queen’s, presence. 

Both had received him with great friendliness, but the 
queen’s cordiality was especially noticeable. It was due 
to two causes: first, because Isidore was the Comte de 
Charny’s brother, and secondly, because he came from 
royal relatives, —the Comte d’Artois and the Prince de 
Condé, — whose advice and messages harmonised only too 
well with the most cherished desires of the queen’s heart. 
The princes urged her Majesty to lend a favourable ear to 
Favras’ plans, and to take advantage of that brave noble- 
man’s devotion and join them immediately in Turin. 
Isidore was also directed to express to Favras their entire 
sympathy with his plans, their full approval of them, and 
their earnest wishes for his success. 

The queen kept Isidore with her about an hour, invited 
him to attend the reception in Madame de Lamballe’s 
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apartments that evening, and only permitted him to retire 
when he asked leave to go and deliver his message to 
Favras. 

The marquis greeted his visitor with a beaming face, 
for he knew at whose request Isidore had come. The 
knowledge of the queen’s approval, too, filled his heart 
with joy. Everything promised well. Twelve hundred 
horsemen were already assembled at Versailles, and each 
rider would carry a foot-soldier on the crupper behind him, 
which would make a force of twenty-four hundred, instead 
of twelve hundred men. The plan for the simultaneous 
assassination of Necker, Bailly, and Lafayette, had been 
abandoned, as the marquis thought it would be sufficient 
if Lafayette was got out of the way. Four men would 
be enough to accomplish this, and they were to lie in wait 
for the general’s carriage in the evening, at the hour he 
generally left the Tuileries. One of these men, holding 
a letter in his hand, would motion to the driver to stop, 
declaring that he had an important communication for the 
general. When the vehicle stopped, the general would 
naturally put his head out of one of the windows to see 
what the matter was; whereupon one of the two con- 
spirators, who were to be stationed on either side of the 
street, would blow Lafayette’s brains out with a pistol. 
All the arrangements having been completed, the money 
disbursed, and the men notified, the king had only to say 
the word. 

There was but one thing that troubled the marquis, — 
that was the silence of the king and queen concerning the 
affair. The queen’s silence was now broken by her message 
through Isidore; and vague as were the words thus trans- 
mitted, they were invested with great importance in the 
minds of Monsieur and Madame de Favras, coming as they 
did from royal lips; and Isidore promised to give renewed 
assurances of their entire devotion to the king and queen. 

About nine o’clock that evening the young baron entered 
the apartments of Madame de Lamballe. He had never 
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been introduced to the princess, and she did not even know 
him by sight; but having been warned of his probable 
attendance by the queen, she arose when his name was 
announced, and, with the grace and affability for which 
she was famous, introduced him at once into the circle of 
particular friends that had gathered around her. 

The king and queen had not yet arrived; but Monsieur 
de Provence, who seemed rather restless and ill at ease, 
was conversing a little apart with two particular friends, 
De la Chatre and D’Avary, while Louis de Narbonne was 
moving carelessly from group to group, like one who feels 
himself quite in the bosom of his family. 

It is needless to say that as soon as one usher announced 
the king, and another the queen, all conversation ceased, 
and a respectful silence followed; for in these days, when 
a revolutionary spirit had despoiled royalty of so many of 
its privileges, loyal adherents were all the more lavish in 
their display of deference. The year 1789 witnessed great 
ingratitude; 1793, boundless devotion. 

Madame de Lamballe and Madame Elizabeth at once 
joined the queen. 

Monsieur walked up to the king to pay his respects, and 
as he bowed, said to him, — 

“My brother, can we not make up a little party, so that, 
in company with the queen, we can have a little confidential 
talk under cover of a game of whist?” 

“Certainly; arrange it with the queen,” was his Majesty’s 
response. 

Monsieur approached Marie Antoinette, to whom Charny 
was paying his homage, and also saying, in a low tone, “I 
have seen Favras, and have a very important communica- 
tion for your Majesty.” 

‘‘My dear sister,” Monsieur interrupted, “the king would 
like a game of whist. We two will play against you, and 
allow you to choose your own partner.” 

“Very well,” answered the queen, suspecting that the 
game was only a pretext, “my choice is already made. 
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Baron de Charny, will you join us? and while we play you 
can give us the latest news from Turin.” 

“Ah, you are just from Turin, baron?” asked Monsieur. 

‘‘Yes, your Highness; and on my way back I passed 
through the Place du Palais-Royal, where I met a man 
who is most devoted to the king, the queen, and your Royal 
Highness.” 

Monsieur reddened, coughed, and moved away. He 
was so accustomed to subterfuge himself that a straight- 
forward remark always disconcerted him. He glanced 
around for De la Chatre, who immediately approached, 
and who, after receiving a whispered order from the 
prince, left the room. 

Meanwhile the king greeted the gentlemen and the few 
ladies who were wont to attend these receptions; after 
which the queen took the king’s arm and drew him towards 
the card-table. After the four had seated themselves, 
Madame Elizabeth ensconced herself on a small sofa behind 
the king, and leaned both arms on the back of his chair. 

They played two or three hands in silence; then the 
queen, seeing that respect kept all the other guests at a 
safe distance, ventured to say, — 

“My brother, has the baron told you that he has just 
returned from Turin?” 

‘Yes, he mentioned the fact to me.” 

“Did he tell you, too, that Artois and Condé urge us to 
join them there?” 

The king made a petulant movement. 

“T beg you will listen, my brother,” whispered Madame 
Elizabeth, with angelic sweetness. 

“Ts it possible that you, too, sister —” 

‘‘T more than any one else; for I love you more than 
any one else, and am consequently much more anxious 
about you.” 

“I also told Monsieur that I returned by way of the 
Place du Palais-Royal, and spent an hour at No, 21,” 
remarked Charny. 
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“At No. 21?” repeated the king. “What is going on 
there?” 

‘A gentleman resides there who is most devoted to your 
Majesty, —as we all are, — and who is ready, like all of us, 
to die for your Majesty, but who, being more fertile in 
expedients than we are, has devised a plan.” 

‘What plan, monsieur?” demanded the king. 

“Tf Iam likely to displease the king by telling what I 
know about the project, I will hold my peace.” 

‘No, no, Monsieur,” interposed the queen, hastily, “go 
on. ‘There are plenty of people who are conspiring against 
us; itis well for us to know who are conspiring for us, so that 
while we are forgiving our enemies we can also remember 
our friends. Tell us, baron, who this gentleman is.” 

“The Marquis de Favras.”’ 

“Ah! we know him already,” replied the queen. “Are 
you convinced of his devotion, baron?” 

‘*T am positive of it.” 

“Be careful, monsieur; you are going too far,” said the 
king. 

“YT would answer for his devotion with my life, sire. 
As for the practicability of his scheme and its probabilities 
of success, —that is an entirely different matter. Iam too 
young and too inexperienced to express any opinion on the 
subject, especially when the safety of the king and queen 
are involved.” 

“But what progress has he made in this scheme?” asked 
the queen. 

“All the preparations have been completed. If the king 
sees fit to say the word, or even make a sign, to-morrow, 
at this hour, he will be at Péronne.” 

The king said never a word. 

“Do you hear what the baron says, sire?” queried the 
queen. 

**Of course I hear,” responded the king, frowning. 

“What do you think of the proposal?” asked the queen, 
turning to Monsieur. ‘'It seems to me sufficiently definite, 
at least.” 
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“Unquestionably, unquestionably!” replied Monsieur. 
‘‘Repeat it again, if you please,” he added, turning to 
Isidore. 

“T said that the king has only to say the word, or make 
a sign, and, thanks to the arrangements made by Monsieur 
de Favras, he will be in the city of Péronne twenty-four 
hours afterwards.” 

“Does not that sound tempting, sire?” asked Monsieur. 

“Tf I go, will you go with me?” demanded the king, 
turning abruptly to his brother, and gazing searchingly at 
him. 

«c 1? 3 

“Yes, you. You want me to promise to leave Paris. I 
repeat my question. If I go, will you go with me?” 

“But — but —I —” faltered the prince, ‘‘I really was 
not aware — I have made no preparations — ” 

“Do you mean to say that you were not aware of the 
scheme when you furnished Favras with the money; and 
that none of your preparations are made, when you have been 
informed hour by hour how this plot was progressing? ” 

“This plot?” stammered Monsieur, turning pale. 

“Yes, this plot, —or conspiracy, if you prefer to call it 
by that name; for it is so genuine a conspiracy that if it be 
discovered, Monsieur de Favras will be cast into prison, 
tried before the Court of the Chitelet, and condemned to 
death, unless we can save him by solicitations and bribes, 
as in Besenval’s case.” 

“Tf the king could save Besenval, he can save Favras 
too.”’ 

“That does not follow. I may not be able to do for one 
man what I did for the other. Besides, Besenval was my 
man; Favras is yours. Let each look to the safety of his 
own.” 

As he spoke, the king rose; but the queen seized him by 
the skirt of his coat. 

“Whether you accept or refuse, you owe Favras an 
answer, sire,” 
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“TT? 3 

éé Yes.” 

“Then this is my answer,” responded Louis, disengaging 
himself from the queen’s grasp: “The king of France 
cannot allow himself to be kidnapped.” 

“That is to say, if Favras abducts the king without his 
permission, he is welcome to do so, provided he succeeds; 
and one who does not succeed is a fool, and fools deserve 
to be punished,” remarked Monsieur. 

‘‘Hasten to Favras this evening, at once, and repeat to 
him the king’s exact words: ‘The king of France cannot 
allow himself to be kidnapped.’ Favras must put his own 
interpretation upon these words. Go!” whispered the 
queen. 

The baron, who very naturally considered the king’s 
reply and the queen’s order as implying both consent and 
approval, rushed out, and, jumping into a cab, bade the 
coachman drive him to No. 21 Place du Palais-Royal, with 
all possible speed. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
A DEAD REMINISCENCE. 


WHEN the king left the card-table he walked towards a 
group of young men whose laughter had attracted his 
attention a short time before.  ‘- 

But at his approach a profound silence fell upon the 
yroup; so he said, — 

“Well, gentlemen, is the king so unfortunate that he 
carries gloom with him wherever he goes?” 

‘‘Sire —” stammered the young men. 

“You were gay enough when we came in a little while 
ago, the queen and myself.” Then, shaking his head, he 
added, ‘“‘Woe to the king in whose presence no one can 
simile!” 

“Sire, the respect we owe —” began Monsieur de Lameth. 

“My dear Charles, when you used to come to Versailles 
to spend your holidays, did you cease to laugh because J 
was there? I said a moment ago, ‘ Woe to the king in 
whose presence no one can smile!’ Now say, ‘ Fortunate 
is the king in whose presence men can make merry !’” 

“The subject of our mirth might not seem particularly 
amusing to your Majesty,” remarked Monsieur de Castries. 

‘*May I ask the subject of your conversation? ” 

“The National Assembly.” 

‘tAh, ha! I don’t wonder you all became serious when 
you saw me. I cannot allow any one to laugh at the 
National Assembly under my roof. To be sure, I can 
hardly say that I am under my own roof now, being in the 
apartments of Madame de Lamballe; so if you cease to 
make merry at the National Assembly’s expense, or rather 
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if you will only laugh at it in a very quiet way, you can 
tell me what was affording you so much amusement a little 
while ago.” 

“Does your Majesty know the topic that was agitating 
the National Assembly to-day?” 

“Tt bad under consideration a new machine for the 
execution of criminals, I believe.” 

“Yes, invented by Doctor Guillotin, who is strongly 
urging it on the acceptance of the nation.” 

“And you were ridiculing Guillotin, — such a philan- 
thropist as he is, too? You forget that I am something of 
a philanthropist myself.” 

“No, sire, indeed we do not; but there are philan- 
thropists and philanthropists. For instance, we have 
now at the head of the nation a philanthropist who has 
abolished the examination of prisoners under torture. A 
philanthropist like that we both love and respect, sire.” 

And, as if by common consent, all the young men of the 
party bowed low. 

“But,” remarked Suleau, “there are other philanthro- 
pists, who, although they are physicians, and consequently 
possess the means of summarily disposing of sick people, 
are still not content, but must needs set to work devising 
means of disposing of those who are in health. Upon my 
word, sire, I wish you would leave all such philanthropists 
to my tender mercies!” 

“And what disposition would you make of them, — 
behead them with no other sensation of suffering than a 
slight coolness about the neck?’ asked the king, alluding 
to Doctor Guillotin’s claim. 

“Yes, sire; I would certainly decree that the inventors 
of all such machines should be the first to try them. But 
I have not the honour of being a magistrate; so in the case 
of this highly respectable Guillotin, I shall probably be 
obliged to confine myself to the reward I am already pre- 
paring for him.” 

And what is that, may I ask?” 
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“Well, the idea struck me that this great benefactor of 
mankind ought to derive some personal] benefit from his 
invention: so in my Sheet, ‘The Acts of the Apostles,’ 
which is being printed to-night, a christening will take 
place; for it is only fair that this child of Doctor Guillo- 
tin’s, that he publicly acknowledged as his in the presence 
of the National Assembly to-day, should receive the name 
of Mademoiselle Guillotine.” 

Even the king could not help smiling. 

“ By the way, the machine was tried at the Bicétre Prison 
this very morning, I believe. Were any of you gentlemen 
present? ” 

“No, sire, no!” responded a dozen gay voices, simul- 
taneously. 

“T was there, sire,” replied a much graver voice. 

The king turned, and saw Gilbert, who had entered the 
room during the conversation, and deferentially approached 
the group in order to pay his respects to his sovereign, 
but who had remained silent until the king asked this 
question. 

“You were present, doctor?” the king said, with a 
shudder. 

“Yes, sire.” 

“And was the experiment a success?” 

“A perfect success in the first two cases, sire; but though 
the spinal column was cut in the third instance, it was 
necessary to use a knife to entirely sever the head from 
the body.” 

The young men listened with open mouths and horrified 
eyes. 

“What, sire!” exclaimed Charles de Lameth, evidently 
speaking for the others as well as for himself, ‘ were three 
men really executed this morning?” 

“Yes, gentlemen,” replied the king; “only the three men 
were dead men sent from one of the hospitals. Well, what 
do you think of the machine, Gilbert?” 

“TI think it a great improvement upon any machine yet 
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invented; but the accident that happened in the case of 
the third victim shows that the instrument is not yet 
perfect.” 

“How is it constructed?” asked the king. 

Gilbert endeavoured to give a description of it; but the 
king did not seem to obtain a very clear idea of its con- 
struction, for he exclaimed, ‘‘ You draw, I believe, Gilbert? 
Here are pen, ink, and paper on this table. Come and 
make me a rough sketch of the machine, and I shall 
understand it better.” 

Then, seeing that the young noblemen, restrained by 
their respect for their sovereign, did not venture to follow 
uninvited, the king added kindly, “Come, too, gentlemen. 
This is a subject in which al] mankind is interested.” 

‘And who knows how many of us may be destined to 
have the honour of espousing Mademoiselle Guillotine at 
some future day!” said Suleau, in a low tone. ‘Come, 
gentlemen, and make the acquaintance of your future bride.” 
So they all gathered round the table at which Gilbert had 
seated himself, in order to make the desired sketch. 

The king watched each line with the closest attention as 
Gilbert proceeded to draw the platform, the stairway lead- 
ing up to it, the upright beams, the movable boards, the 
sma]l aperture, and, finally, the crescent-shaped blade. 

As the doctor was finishing this last detail the king 
interrupted him by exclaiming, — 

“Indeed, it is not at all surprising that the experiment 
failed, especially on the third trial.” 

**“And why?” inquired Gilbert. 

“Why, on account of the shape of the knife,” the king 
replied. “It was certainly not a very clever idea to give 
the shape of a crescent to a blade that is likely to encounter 
any great resistance.” 

‘‘What shape would your Majesty give to it?” 

“Why, that of a triangle.” 

Gilbert undertook to alter the sketch. 
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“No, not in that way. Give me the pen!” exclaimed 
the king, carried away by his fondness for mechanics. 
‘See here! bring the steel to a point, so, —like a wedge. 
Bevel it se, and I’1l warrant you that it will cut off twenty- 
five heads without the sJightest difficulty.” 

He had scarcely uttered these words when a piercing 
shriek resounded behind him; and, turning, he saw the 
queen, pale as death, reel, and fall fainting into Gilbert’s 
arms. 

Impelled by curiosity, like the others, she had approached 
the table just as the king seated himself, and looked over 
his shoulder as he proceeded to correct the sketch. In the 
instrument before her she recognised the hideous machine 
Cagliostro had shown her in a carafe of water at the 
Chateau de Taverney twenty years before, and at the sight 
of it she had only strength to utter a terrified cry; then, 
as 1f she were already bereft of life through the agency 
of this same terrible machine, she fell back unconscious 
into Gilbert’s arms. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
A PHYSICIAN FOR THE BODY AND FOR THE SOUL. 


SucH an event, of course, brought the reception to an 
abrupt termination. 

No one could account for the queen’s swoon, but the fact 
could not be contradicted. 

Madame Lamballe would not consent to have the queen 
removed to her own apartments; and, in fact, it would have 
been a difficult matter, for, as the queen occupied the 
Marsan Pavilion, it would have been necessary to carry 
her the whole length of the palace. 

The royal sufferer was consequently placed on a couch 
in Madame de Lamballe’s bedchamber; and that lady, 
suspecting, with a woman’s quick intuition, that there was 
some mysterious cause for this sudden fainting-fit, sent 
everybody away but the doctor, and then stationed her- 
self at the foot of the couch to await the moment when, 
thanks to Gilbert’s remedies, her Majesty should regain 
consciousness. 

At last the queen moved her head slowly from side to 
side, like one awaking from an unpleasant dream, then 
heaved a deep sigh and opened her eyes. 

It was evident that life had returned before reason; for 
she gazed around the room for several minutes with the 
wondering expression of one who neither realises what has 
happened, nor where she is: then she uttered a low cry, 
and placed her hand over her eyes, as if to shut out some 
terrible vision. 

Memory had returned; the crisis was past. 
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Gilbert, seeing no further need for his services, was pre- 
paring to retire; but the queen, as if divining his intention, 
put out her hand and grasped his arm, and, in a voice as 
nervous as the gesture that accompanied it, exclaimed, — 

‘Remain! ” 

Gilbert paused, greatly astonished; for he was well aware 
of the dislike the queen felt for him, though he had also 
noticed the influence he seemed to exert over her. 

‘““T aim at the queen’s orders,” he replied; ‘‘but I think it 
would be well to allay the anxiety of the king, and of the 
other friends who are still in the drawing-room: so 1f your 
Majesty will allow me —” 

“Thérése,” said the queen, turning to the princess, ‘go 
and tell the king that I am myself again, and see to it that 
I am not interrupted, for I wish to have a few words with 
Doctor Gilbert.” 

Raising herself upon her elbow, the queen watched her 
friend’s departure from the room; then turned to the 
physician, and, fixing her eyes searchingly on his face, 
asked, — 

“ What do you think of my illness, doctor?” 

“Madame, I am a very precise man, —a scientific man; 
so will you have the goodness to put your question in a 
more definite form?” 

“T wish to know if you think my swoon was caused by 
one of those nervous crises to which we poor women are 
specially subject by reason of our organisation; or do you 
think it was due to a more serious cause?” 

“In answer to your Majesty, I would say that the daughter 
of Maria Theresa—the woman I saw so calm and coura- 
geous on that terrible night in October—is no ordinary 
woman, and, consequently, not likely to be much affected 
by any of the causes that unnerve ordinary women.” 

‘‘You are right, doctor. Now let me ask you another 
question. Have you any faith in presentiments? ” 

“Science rejects all phenomena that tend to reverse the 
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natural order of things; and yet there are facts which 
unquestionably give science the lie.” 

“Perhaps I should have asked if you believe in 
predictions? ” 

“I believe the Supreme Being. for our supreme good, 
hides the future behind an impenetrable veil. Some 
minds, through a close study of the past, may sometimes 
be able to lift a corner of this veil; but such exceptions are 
rare. Nevertheless —” 

“Well?” 

‘* Nevertheless, there is a man who has controverted all 
my reasoning by incontestable facts.” 

‘And that man?” 

‘*T scarcely dare name him to your Majesty.” 

“That man is Cagliostro, your former teacher.” 

‘‘Say, rather, my benefactor and preserver; for, with my 
breast pierced with a bullet, unconscious from loss ot blood 
from a wound which I now, after twenty years of medical 
research, still consider mortal, he nevertheless cured me 
ina few days. Hence my gratitude, I may almost say my 
admiration.” 

“And you have known this man’s predictions to be 
fulfilled? ” 

“Yes, in a most strange and incredible manner, madame.” 

‘ And if he predicted anything in regard to yourself, you 
would believe it?” 

“T should at least act as if it might come to pass,” 

“So if he had predicted a premature death for you, —a 
most terrible and disgraceful death, — you would prepare 
yourself for that death? ” 

“ After everything else had failed, —after I had endeav- 
oured, by all possible means, to escape it.” 

‘“Escape it? No, doctor, no! I see very plainly that I 
am doomed. The Revolution is a maelstrom that will 
surely engulf the throne; the populace is a roaring lion 
that will certainly devour me.” 

VOL. I.— 20 
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‘‘Ah, madame, the lion which you so dread can be made 
to lie down like a lamb at your feet!” 

“All hope of a better understanding between these people 
and myself is at an end. They hate me, and I despise 
them.” 

“Because you do not know each other. Cease to bea 
queen to the people, becoine their mother. Forget that 
you are the daughter of Maria Theresa, our former enemy; 
forget that you are the sister of Joseph II., our unfaithful 
friend. Become a Frenchwoman, and you will hear the 
voices of the people uplifted to bless you, and see their 
hands extended to caress you.” 

Marie Antoinette shrugged her shoulders disdainfully. 
“IT know them too well,” she retorted scornfully. ‘They 
blessed me yesterday; to-day they caress me; to-morrow 
they will rend in pieces the very one they have blessed 
and caressed. Doctor, do you mean to tell me that there 
is any possibility of bringing about a reconciliation between 
thirty millions of rebels and their sovereigns? ” 

“Ah, madame, do not so deceive yourself!” cried Gil- 
bert. “Itis not the people who are rebelling against the 
king and queen; it is the king and queen who are rebelling 
against the people, by talking continually of the privileges 
of royaity, while all around them the people are talking 
of liberty and fraternity. J rance, the France of to-day, 
madame, is an infant, —the Christ born in a manger for 
the salvation of the world. Kings will bend the knee to it, 
and bring their tributes to it, like the wise men of the 
East who came to the stable in Bethlehem. Italy, Poland, 
Treland, and Spain are looking anxiously to this infant, 
born but yesterday, but upon which their futures depend. 
With tearful eyes, and shackled hands outstretched, they 
ery,‘ France! France! our hope ig ia thee!’ Oh, madame! 
madame!” continued Gilbert, beseechingly, “it is not yet 
too late! Take this infant, born only yesterday, to your 
breast, and be to it a mother!” 
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“You forget that I have other children, flesh of my flesh, 
and that in doing what you ask, I should disinherit them 
for an alien.” 

“Tf that be so,” answered Gilbert, sorrowfully, “wrap 
them in your royal mantle, —the war mantle of Maria 
Theresa, —aud take them with you out of France; for 
you speak the truth, the people will turn upon you and 
rend you, and your children with you. But. there is no 
time to lose. Make haste, madame, make baste!” 

‘So you are not opposed to our departure now, 
monsieur? ” 

“Far from it. Now I know your real intentions, I will 
assist you, madame.” 

“This kind offer comes at a most opportune moment; 
for a gentleman, who is thoroughly devoted to us, is even 
now trying to make arrangements for our safe departure.” 

“Tt cannot be of the Marquis de Favras you speak, 
madame? ” 

‘Who told you his name? Who has betrayed our 
plans?” 

“Oh, madame, be on your guard! A terrible prediction 
has been made in regard to him also.” 

“By the saine prophet?” 

“Even so, madame.” 

“And what fate awaits the marquis, according to this 
prophet?” 

“An untimely, disgraceful, and terrible death, — like 
that you spoke of just now.” 

“Then you speak truly when you say there is no time to 
lose if we would disappoint this prophet of evil.” 

“Do you intend to notify Favras that you will accept 
his aid?” 

“ A messenger has just gone to his house for that pur- 
pose, and I am now awaiting his reply.” 

At that very moment Madame de Lamballe came in. 
and whispered a few words to the queen. 
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‘Show him in! Show him in!” exclaimed the queen, 
eagerly. ‘The doctor knows all. Doctor,” she continued, 
“it is Monsieur Isidore de Charny, bringing me the Marquis 
de Favras’ reply. To-morrow the queen will have left 
Paris; the day after to-morrow we shall be out of France. 
Come in, Monsieur de Charny, come in! My God! what 
is the matter? Why are you so pale?” 

‘The princess says I can speak before Doctor Gilbert? ” 

‘And she spoke truly. Yes, yes; tell me! You have 
seen the Marquis de Favras? He is all ready? We accept 
his offer. We will leave Paris — leave France! ” 

“The Marquis de Favras has been arrested and taken to 
the Chatelet! ” 

The queen’s eyes met Gilbert’s. Hers were wrathful, 
despairing in their expression; but her whole strength 
seemed to expend itself in that single glance. 

Gilbert approached her, and in tones of deep pity 
said, — 

“Madame, if I can be of any service to you, make use of 
me, I beg of you. My intellect, my devotion, my life, —I1 
place them all at your feet.” 

The queen lifted her eyes slowly to the doctor’s face, 
and in a calm, almost resigned tone, said, “ Monsieur 
Gilbert, you witnessed the experiment this morning; do 
you think that death by this frightful machine will be as 
easy as its inventor claims?” 

Gilbert sighed, and hastily covered his face with his 
hand. 


Monsieur, who knew all he wished to know, — as the 
news of the Marquis de Favras’ arrest had spread through 
the palace in a few seconds, — Monsieur ordered his carriage 
with all possible speed, and was about to take his departure 
without troubling himself to inquire if the queen was 
better, and almost without taking leave of the king; but 
Louis XVI. prevented it by saying, — 
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‘You are not in such haste to reach the Luxembourg, 
my brother, that you haven’t time to give me a little 
counsel, I suppose. What do you think I had better do?” 

‘Do you mean to ask what I should do if I were in your 
place?” 

6é Yes.” 

“TL should swear to support the constitution.” 

“But how could you swear to support a constitution that 
is not yet framed?” 

“ All the more reason why you would not feel obliged to 
keep your oath afterwards,” replied Monsieur, with one of 
those crafty looks which betrayed the deceitfulness of his 
heart. 

The king remained absorbed in thought for a moment, 
then he said, — 

“So be it; but this need not prevent me from writing to 
Bouillé that our plan still holds good, though it must be 
postponed for a time. This delay, however, will afford 
Charny an opportunity to carefully inspect the route we 
are to take.” 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


MONSIEUR ABANDONS FAVRAS TO HIS FATE. 


THE day after the arrest of the marquis the following 
circular was scattered broadcast through the city: — 


The Marguis de Favras, together with madame his wife, was 
arrested on the night of the 24th, in consequence of a plot organised 
to raise thirty thousand men for the purpose of assassinating General 
Lafayette and the mayor of our city, aud afterwards to deprive us of 
the means of subsistence. Monsieur, the king’s bruther, was at the 
head of this conspiracy. 


(Signed) BARAUZ. 


It is easy to understand the revulsion of feeling pro- 
duced by such an announcement as this. A train of powder 
could not have produced a more rapid flame than that which 
was created by this incendiary document. First, it was in 
everybody’s hands; and two hours atterwards everybody 
knew it by heart. 

On the evening of the 26th, the members of the muni- 
cipal government being assembled at the IHoétel de Ville to 
listen to the report of the investigating committee, an 
usher announced that Monsieur asked to be admitted. 

‘‘Monsieur!” repeated Bailly, who was presiding at the 
meeting, ‘‘what Monsieur?” 

‘‘Monsieur the king’s brother,” was the response. 

The members gazed at one another in astonishment; for, 
since the day before, Monsieur’s name had been on every- 


body’s lips: but even as they glanced at one another they 
rose. 
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Bailly cast an inquiring look around him; and, as the 
silent answer he read in his colleagues’ eyes seemed unani- 
mous, he answered, — 

‘Go and inform Monsieur that we are ready to receive 
him, papaen we are greatly surprised at the honour he 
does us.’ 

A few seconds sieewari: Monsieur entered the room. 

He was unattended; his face was pale, and his gait, 
which was always rather unsteady, was even more vacillat- 
ing than usual that evening. 

He cast a furtive glance around the large assemblage, 
then spoke in a trembling voice, which grew stronger, how- 
ever, aS he proceeded. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, “the desire to refute a base 
calumny has brought me here. Monsieur de Favras was 
arrested the night before last by order of your investigating 
committee, and to-day it is rumoured that I was associated 
with hin.” 

Smiles flitted over the faces of his auditors, and an occa- 
sional chuckle was heard. 

‘As a citizen of Paris,” continued Monsieur, “I feel it 
my duty to inform you of the only relations I have ever 
sustained towards Monsieur de Favras. In 1772 Monsieur 
de Favras enlisted in my Swiss Guards. He left the 
Guards in 1775, and since that time I have not exchanged 
a word with him.” 

An incredulous murmur arose from his auditors, but it 
was promptly checked by a look from Bailiy; and Mon- 
Bieur consequently remained in doubt as to whether it was a 
token of approval or disapproval. 

“Deprived of my income for several months,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and anxious in regard to some heavy payments I 
had to make in January, I wished to prepare to meet these 
obligations without making any demands upon the public 
treasury, and therefore resolved to negotiate a loan for that 
purpose. Favras was mentioned to me by Monsieur de la 
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Chatre as a person who might be able to secure this loun 
for me from a Genoese banker. Consequently, I gave my 
note for two million francs, the amount required for meet- 
ing my obligations at the beginning of the year, and for 
the support of my regular establishment. It was purely 
a business transaction, and my steward attended to it for 
me. I have not seen Favras, nor have I written to him, 
or held any communication with him. In fact, 1 have no 
knowledge whatever of anything he may have done in con- 
nection with other matters.” 

A sneering laugh proved that every one was not inclined 
to believe this assertion on the prince’s part, — that he had 
intrusted the negotiation of a loan of two million francs 
to any person without seeing him personally, especially 
when this agent was an cld acquaintance. 

Monsieur blushed; and anxious, doubtless, to escape from 
the false position in which he had placed himself, he con- 
tinued hurriedly, — 

“To my great surprise, I learned yesterday that docn- 
ments of this description were being sown broadcast 
through the city.” 

Here he produced and proceeded to read the circular 
just now cited, — an entirely unnecessary proceeding on his 
part, as everybody either had it in his hand, or deeply 
engraved upon his memory. 

When he came to the words, ‘‘Monsieur, the king’s 
brother, was at the head of the conspiracy,” all his audi- 
tors bowed. Did they mean by this that they were of the 
pame opinion as the circular, or did they simply mean that 
they were perfectly well aware of the accusation? 

“You can hardly expect, I am sure,” continued Monsieur, 
“that I should stoop to clear myself of such an accusation; 
but at a time when the most absurd slander may easily 
lead you to mistake the most patriotic citizen for an enemy 
of the Revolution, I have concluded, gentlemen, that it is 
only just to the king, to you, and to myself to enter into 
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these details, in order that the public mind may not be 
left in doubt. Ever since the day when, in the second 
assemblage of the leading men of the kingdom, I stated 
my opinion concerning the fundamental question which is 
still breeding dissensions in our midst, I have not ceased 
to feel that the time has come for a great revolution, in 
which the king, by reason of his laudable intentions, 
virtues, and exalted rank, should act the part of leader, 
inasmuch a8 what is of advantage to a nation is of equal 
advantage to its sovereign; for royal authority should be 
the safeguard of national liberty, as national liberty should 
be the basis of royal authority.” 

Though the meaning of this last phrase was not very 
clear, the habit of applauding certain combinations of 
words led some of his auditors to applaud this. 

Somewhat encouraged, Monsieur raised his voice a little, 
and added, with rather more assurance: ‘' Who can mention 
one word or act of mine which contradicts any of the senti- 
ments I have just uttered? and who can show that I have 
ever, under any circumstances, ceased to regard the welfare 
of the king and of the people as the chief object of my 
thoughts and endeavours? Until then, I have a right to 
be believed. I have never changed my opinions and prin- 
ciples, and I never shall.” 

Bailly said, in reply, — 

“Monsieur, it is a great satisfaction to the members of 
the municipal government to see in their midst the brother 
of a beloved king, —a king who is the restorer of French 
liberty. August brothers, you are united by the same 
sentiments. Monsieur has proved himself the truest of 
patriots by voting, in the Second Assembly of notables, for 
the admission of the third estate to equal legislative rights. 
Monsieur was then almost alone in this opinion; or, at least, 
he was supported by only a very limited number of friends 
of the people: so he may justly be consicered the chief 
author of the doctrine of civil equality. He gives a fresh 
proof of it by coming among the representatives of the 
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people to-day, claiming only that consideration to which 
he is justly entitled, by the patriotic sentiments of which 
the explanation he has so kindly given us is only additional 
proof. As a citizen, he values the good opinion of his 
fellow citizens; and I offer Monsieur, in behalf of this 
assembly, the tribute of respect and gratitude which is 
justly due to such laudable sentiments, to the honour of 
his presence, and, above all, to the value he attaches to the 
esteem of free men.” 

Though Monsieur understood perfectly well, in spite of 
Bailly’s eulogy, that many of his audience were probably 
of a very different opinion, he responded, with that 
paternal air he knew so well how to assuine when occasion 
required, — 

“The duty I have just fullfiled was one most painful to 
a virtuous heart; but I am more than repaid by the kindly 
feeling that this assembly has manifested towards me, and 
I need say no more, except to implore forgiveness for those 
who have so wronged me.”’ 

It must be evident to the reader that Monsieur piedged 
himself to nothing, por did he ask anything definite of the 
assemblage. For whom did he implore forgiveness? Cer- 
tainly not for Favras, because no one knew that Favras 
was really guilty. Besides, Favras had not accused 
Monsieur. 

No, Monsieur only asked mercy for the anonymous author 
of the circular accusing him. 

Monsieur had himself put in practice at least a part of 
the advice he had given his brother. 

He had denied all connection with Monsieur de Favras; 
and, from the eulogiums heaped upon him by Bailly, the 
step seemed tc have proved a great success. 

It was probably due to this fact that Louis XVI. also 
decided to swear allegiance to the constitution. 

One fine morning an usher announced to the president 
of the Assembly that the king, attended by one or two of 
his cabinet ministers and three or four prominent officials, 
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was rapping at the door of the National Assembly, as 
Monsieur had recently rapped at the door of the Hitel de 
Ville. 

The representatives of the people looked up in amaze- 
ment. What could the king, who had held aloof so per- 
tinaciously, have to say to them? 

Louis XVI. was invited to enter, and the president 
yielded the chair to him. 

The hall resounded with enthusiastic acclamations. Aside 
from Pétion, Camille Desmoulins, and Marat, all France 
was still, or still believed itself to be, devoted to the 
monarchy. 

The king had felt that he must come and congratulate 
the Assembly on its work: he could not but admire the 
admirable division of the kingdom into geographical depart- 
ments; but the feeling which he could no longer repress, 
the feeling with which his heart was filled to overflowing, 
was his ardent love for the constitution. 

The beginning of his speech — for be it understood that 
no one, white or black, aristocrat or plebeian, royalist or 
constitutionalist, had any idea what the king was driving 
at — occasioned considerable uneasiness; the middle of it 
aroused the gratitude of his hearers; the conclusion excited 
their wildest enthusiasm. 

If the king could not repress his longing to declare his 
love for the infant constitution of 1791, which was still 
unborn, what would his feelings be when it saw the light 
of day? 

The king’s passion for it then would no longer be love, 
but positive fanaticism. 

We will not give the king’s speech, — there are six pages 
of it. It is quite enough to have been obliged to wade 
through Monsieur’s discourse, which seemed frightfully 
tedious, though only one page long. 

The king’s discourse seemed none too long, however, ta 
the Assembly, which wept tears of joy as it listened, 

When we say wept. it is no mere figure of speech 
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Barnave wept, Lameth wept, Dupont wept, Mirabeau wept, 
Barrere wept; it was a positive deluge. 

The Assembly lost its head completely. The members 
rose in a body; the spectators rose. Each man lifted up 
his hand and swore fidelity to a constitution that was not 
yet framed. = 

The king started to go, but the king and the Assembly 
could not be parted thus; so the members followed him 
out, and gathered around him, forming his escort to the 
Tuileries, where the queen received them. 

The queen — she was no enthusiast, this haughty 
daughter of Maria Theresa; she did not weep, this digni- 
fied sister of Leopold; she presented merely her son to 
the deputies of the nation. 

‘“‘T share the king’s feelings, gentlemen,” she said; ‘I 
cordially approve of the step which his love for his people 
has impelled him to take. Here is my son; I shall omit 
nothing that will teach him to early imitate the virtues of 
the best of fathers, to respect public liberty, and to uphold 
the laws, of which I trust he will be the chief support.” 

The enthusiasm must indeed have been genuine, not to 
have been chilled by this discourse. That of the Assembly 
was at a white heat. It was suggested that every one 
should take the oath of constitutional allegiance, then and 
there, and it was formulated on the spot. The king was 
the first to repeat the words, — 

“T swear to be faithful to the nation, to the laws, and 
to the king, and to unreservedly maintain, with all my 
powers, the constitution framed by the National Assembly 
and approved by the king.” 

All the members of the Assembly, save one, raised their 
hands, each in turn, and repeated, “I swear.” 

The ten days immediately following this auspicious event, 
which had brought joy to the hearts of the deputies, tran- 
quillity to Paris, and peace to France, were devoted to fétes, 
banquets, balls, and illuminations. Nothing but the oath 
of allegiance to the constitution was talked of. People 
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were taking oaths everywhere, —on the Place de Gréve, at 
the Hotel de Ville, in the churches, in the streets, in the 
public squares. Altars to the country were erected every- 
where; school children were conducted to them, and took 
the oath as if they were grown men and understood the 
obligation and full import of it. 

The deputies ordered a Te Deum to be sung, and attended 
the ceremony ina body. There at the altar, in the pres- 
ence of God, the oath was to be taken again. 

But the king did not go to Notre Dame, and consequently 
did not take this solemn oath. 

His absence was noticed; but everybody was so happy, 
and hopeful, and confident, that everybody was content 
with the first excuse offered for his absence. 

“Why did you not attend the Ze Deum? Why did you 
not swear before the altar like the others?” asked the 
queen. 

“Because I am willing to lie, but not to perjure myself, 
madame.” 

The queen breathed more freely. Until then, she, like 
every one else, had believed in the king’s sincerity of 
purpose. 
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CHAPTER XLIYV. 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. 


THe king’s visit to the Assembly occurred on the 4th of 
February, 1790. 

Twelve days afterwards, on the night of the seventeenth 
of the same month, in the absence of the governor of the 
Chatelet, who had asked and obtained permission to go to 
Soissons to be with his dying mother, a man presented 
himself at the door of the prison, armed with an order 
signed by the chief of police, —an order which permitted 
the visitor the privilege of a private interview with Mon- 
sieur de Favras. 

Whether this order was genuine, or only a counterfeit, 
we do not presume to say; but the assistant superintendent, 
who was aroused from sleep to examine it, pronounced it 
valid; and though it was now late in the night, he gave 
directions for the bearer of the order to be conducted to the 
prisoner’s cell. 

The turnkey to whom this duty was intrusted opened 
a door, allowed the visitor to pass through, closed and 
locked the door behind him, then looked at the stranger 
inquiringly, as if expecting he had some important com- 
munication to make to him. 

Next they descended a dozen or more steps and entcred 
an underground passage-way, where another door presented 
itself, which the gaoler opened and closed like the tirst. 

They now found themselves on a sort of landing, with 
another flight of stairs leading downward in front of them. 

Here the visitor paused and gazed searchingly around 
him. When he had satisfied himself that the place was as 
deserted as it was dark and gloomy, he asked, — 
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‘Is your name Louis? ” 

66 Yes.” 

Are you a brother from the American Lodge?” 

6e Yes.” 

“You were placed here a week ago to accomplish an 
important work, were you not?” 

iT Yes.” 

“ Are you ready to perform it?” 

oT am.” 

‘You are to receive orders from a certain man — ?” 

“Yes; from the anointed one.” 

'' How are you to recognise him?” 

‘By three letters embroidered on his breast.” 

“T am that man, and here are the three letters; ” and as 
he spoke, the visitor pushed aside his lace frill and dis- 
played the letters L.P.D. embroidered upon his breast, — 
those mystic letters to whose marvellous power we have 
had occasion to refer more than once in the course of these 
narratives. 

‘Master, I am at your service,” said the gaoler, humbly. 

‘Very well; open the prisoner’s cell, and hold yourself 
in readiness to obey orders.” 

The gaoler bowed, without replying, and walked on ahead 
to light the way; but soon pausing at a low door, he 
whispered, ‘‘ Here it is.” 

The stranger made a motion with his head; the key 
grated in the lock, and the door opened. 

Although they had taken the greatest possible precau- 
tions to insure the prisoner’s safety, even consigning him 
to a cell twenty feet under ground, the authorities had not 
forgotten the consideration due a person of his rank. He 
had a comfortable bed with white curtains, and near it 
stood a table covered with books and writing materials, 
intended, doubtless, to be used in the preparation of his 
defence. Among them towered an extinguished lamp. In 
a corner, on another table, glittered several toilet articles, 
taken from a handsome dressing-case bearing the owner's 
coat of arms. 
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The prisoner was sleeping soundly. Though the visitor 
approached the bedside, and though the gaoler placed his 
lamp on the table near the other, and then left the room 
at a signal from the visitor, neither the noise nor the move- 
ments disturbed the prisoner’s slumbers. 

The stranger gazed at the sleeper sadly for a moment; 
then, as if recollecting that time was precious, however 
much he might deplore the necessity of disturbing such 
tranquil repose, he laid his hand on the sleeper’s shoulder. 

The prisoner started violently, then turned quickly, with 
eyes wide open, as persons do who fall asleep in the ex- 
pectation of being aroused by some painful news. 

“Do not be alarmed, monsieur,” said the stranger; ‘‘it 
is a friend.” 

Favras gazed at his nocturnal visitor for an instant with 
mingled suspicion and astonishment; then, suddenly recov- 
ering himself, exclaimed, ‘ Ah, Baron Zannone! ” 

“The same, my dear marquis.” 

Favras glanced around the room, then smilingly pointed 
his visitor to the one stool unencumbered by books and 
clothing. ‘Have the goodness to sit down,” he said 
courteously. 

“The business that brought me here does not admit of 
any prolonged discussion, my dear marquis,” the visitor 
replied. ‘ Besides, we have no time to lose.” 

“T hope it isn’t another loan, baron, for I fear I could n’t 
furnish very good security.” 

“That would not matter to me, marquis. I am ready to 
offer you a million; but it must be under certain conditions. 
You are aware that your trial is to come off to-morrow, I 
suppose?” 

‘Yes, I have heard something of the kind.” 

“ And you know that the judges before whom you are to 
appear are the same who acquitted Augeard and Besenval? ” 

“4 Yes.” 

“You know, too, that neither of those men would have 
been acquitted but for the intervention of the Crown?”’ 
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‘*Yes,” answered Favras, for the third time, without the 
Blightest change in his voice. 

“You hope, doubtless, that the Crown will do for you 
what it did for your predecessors.” 

“Those with whom I had the honour to be associated in 
this affair know what should be done in regard to me, 
monsieur, and whatever they do will be well done.” 

“They have already taken their stand in regard to you, 
marquis. I will tell you exactly what they have done, if 
you like.” 

The marquis did not evince the slightest curiosity, 
however. 

Nevertheless, the visitor continued, — 

“Monsieur went to the Hétel de Ville, and declared that 
he had scarcely any acquaintance with you; that you 
enlisted in his Swiss Guards in 1772; that in 1775 you left 
the regiment, and that he had not seen you since.” 

The marquis bowed his acquiescence. 

‘As regards the king, he not only says that the idea of 
flight never entered his mind, but, what is more, on the 
fourth day of this month he went, of his own accord, to 
the National Assembly, and took the oath of allegiance to 
the constitution.” 

A smile flitted over the lips of the marquis. 

‘*Do you doubt my word?” asked the baron. 

“T did not say so.” 

“You see, then that you can place no dependence upon 
elther Monsieur or the king.” 

“What of that, baron?” 

‘You will appear before your judges and be condemned —” 

“That is quite probable.” 

““Condemned to death.” 

“That, too, is very probable,” and Favras bowed his head 
like a man ready for his fate, whatever that fate might be. 

“But do you know to what death you will be condemned, 
Iny dear marquis?” 

“ Are there two deaths, my dear baron?” 

VOL, I.— 21 
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“There are six: by impalement, quartering, the wheel, 
the maiden, the gallows, and decapitation; or, rather, there 
were all these methods a week ago. Now, as you say, 
there is but one, —the scaffold.” 

“The scaffold? ” 

‘Yes; the National Assembly, having declared all men 
equal before the law, has now instituted equality in death 
as well. Nobles and plebeians are to leave the world by 
the same door; that is, they will all be hanged.” 

“Ah—ah!” said Favras. 

“Tf you are condemned to death, you will be hanged, —a 
sorry end, even for one who, I know well, does not fear 
death, though he shrinks from the gallows.” 

‘Did you come here solely to impart this cheering intel- 
ligence, monsieur; or have you still better news in store 
for me?” 

“T came to tell you that all the necessary preparations 
for your escape have been made, and that in ten minutes 
you can be out of this prison, and in twenty-four hours 
out of France.” 

Favras reflected a moment; then he asked, — 

“Does this offer come from the king, or from his Royal 
Highness? ” 

‘“‘No, it comes from me.” 

“From you? And why from you?” Favras asked, look- 
ing searchingly at the baron. 

‘Because of my interest in you, marquis.” 

“But what possible interest can you take in me? You 
have met me but twice.” 

“One does not need to see a man twice to know him, my 
dear marguis; and gentlemen are so rare nowadays, I 
should like to preserve one,—1I will not say for the sake of 
France, but of humanity.” 

“ And you are actuated by no other reason? ” 

“This, too, monsieur, that, having negotiated a loan of 
two millions with you, and having given you the money, 
1 really furnished you with the means of carrying on your 
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recently discovered plot, and have consequently contributed 
indirectly to your ruin.” 

Favras smiled. 

“Tf that is your only crime, rest in peace, for I absolve 
you,” he said cheerfully. 

“What! you refuse to flee?” 

Favras held out his hand. “I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart; [ thank you in the name of my wife 
and children; but I decline your offer.” 

“Perhaps you think my plans poorly made, marquis, 
and fear that an attempt to escape will prove a failure, 
and so only aggravate your situation.” 

“T think, monsieur, that you are an exceedingly shrewd, 
and I may also say venturesome, mau, as you came to 
propose this escape in person; but I repeat that I shall 
not flee.” 

‘Possibly you fear that, being compelled to leave France 
yourselt, your wife and children will be reduced to want. 
I have provided for this contingency, monsieur, and can 
offer you this wallet, containing one hundred thousand 
francs in bank-notes.”’ 

Favras looked at the baron with something like admira- 
tion in his gaze; then, shaking his head, he said, — 

“That is not the reason, monsieur. I should not need 
this inducement to make me accept your offer, if I had any 
desire to escape; but my mind is made up,—I shall not 
flee.” 

The baron looked at the speaker as if he thought him 
bereft of reason. 

“This determination on my part evidently astonishes 
you, baron,” Favras continued, with marvellous serenity; 
“and you are wondering, without daring to ask me, what 
is the cause of this strange resolve to persist unto the end, 
and suffer death, if need be, however ignominious that 
death may be. Am I not right?” 

“T admit it.” 

“Well, I will tell you. I am a royalist, but not one of 
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the kind who emigrate to foreign lands, or play the hypo- 
crite in Paris. My political creed is not based upon 
calculation or self-interest; it is a religion with me. I 
regard kings as I do an archbishop or a pope, —as the 
visible representative of the religion I have spoken of. If 
I should consent to flee, it might be surmised that the king 
or Monsieur made me do so, and that they were conse- 
quently my accomplices. It is needless to say, in the 
present state of public opinion, how fatal such a suspicion 
would be to Monsieur, who has denied me, and to the 
king, who pretends not to have had any knowledge of my 
scheme. Religions fal] into decay, baron, when there are 
no more martyrs. Well I will revive mine by dying for it. 
My death will be a reproach to the past, and an encourage- 
ment to those who cowe after me.” 

“But think of the inode of death that awaits you, 
Marquis.” 

“The more ignominious the death, the more meritorious 
the sacrifice will be. Christ died upun the cross between 
two thieves.” 

“T could understand you, monsieur, if your death would 
accomplish for royalty what Christ’s death accomplished 
for the world. But the sins of kings are so great, marquis, 
that [am very much afraid that not only the blood of a 
nobleman, but that of a monarch as well, will be required 
to wash them away.” 

“That is for God to decide. baron; but in these days of 
doubt and vacillation —days in which so many persons 
fail in their duty, —I shall die with the consoling thought 
that I have done mine.” 

“Oh, no, monsieur,” responded the baron, impatiently; 
“you will simply die with the harrowing thought that the 
sacrifice of your life has been utterly in vain.” 

‘*When the disarmed soldier refuses to flee, and calmly 
awaits the approach of the enemy, when he braves death 
and meets it, he, too, knows perfectly well that his death 
is useless; but he says to himself that flight would be 
disgraceful, and he would rather die.” 
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“T will not acknowledge myself defeated in my plans, 
marquis,” said Cagliostro, glancing at his watch. ‘It is 
three o’clock; we have another hour yet,’ he continued. 
‘Tl am going to seat myself at this table and read awhile; 
in the mean time, reflect. In half an hour you can give me 
your final answer.” 

And, taking a chair, he seated himself with his back to 
the prisoner, and picked up a book. 

‘‘Good-night, baron,” said Favras, turning his face to 
the wall, perhaps in order.to be able to think undisturbed. 

Far more impatient and restless than the prisoner, the 
visitor drew his watch from his pocket and glanced at it 
two or three times. When the half-hour had elapsed, he 
arose and approached the bed but he waited in vain, — 
Favras did not turn or speak. Bending over him, the 
baron perceived by the prisoner’s regular breathing that 
he was sound asleep. 

“T must acknowledge myself beaten,” Cagliostro said to 
himself; ‘*but judgment has not yet been pronounced upon 
him, — perhaps he still doubts that he has been so basely 
deserted.” 

Not wishing to awaken the unfortunate man, over whom 
the shadow of death was already brooding, the baron picked 
up @ pen and wrote on a sheet of blank paper the following 
lines: — 


“When the sentence of death is pronounced, and the Marquis de 
Favras has no longer anything to hope for froin his judges, from 
Monsieur, or from the king, he bas only to call the turnkey, Louis, 
and say, ‘I have determined to fice,’ and means will be taken to 
insure his escape. 

“Even when the marquis is in the death-cart; when he makes 
his confession in public in front uf Notre Dame; when he traverses 
with bare feet and bound hands the little piece of ground in 
front of the Hétel de Ville, where he will make his last will and 
testament, — even from the gallows on the Place de Gréve, he has 
only to say, in a loud voice, ‘I wish to be saved!’ and he will 


be saved. " 
 CAGLIOSTRO. 
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Then the visitor took the lamp and again approached 
the bed, to see if the prisoner might not have waked in the 
iuean time; but finding him still asleep, he walked —though 
not without turning and looking back several times — to 
the door of the cell, on the other side of which the turnkey, 
Louis, was standing, with the placid resignation of one 
who is capable of, and ready for, any sacrifice to secure the 
accomplishment of a difficult task. 

‘Well, master, what am [ to do?” he asked. 

‘Remain in the prison, and obey the commands of the 
Marquis de Favras in all things.” 

The turnkey bowed low, and, taking tbe lamp from 
Cagliostro’s hand, walked respectfully before him, like a 
lackey lighting his master’s way. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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CHAPTER I. 
CAGLIOSTRO’S PREDICTION IS FULFILLED. 


Aout one o’clock on the afternoon of that same day, the 
head-gaoler of the Chatelet, with four armed men, de- 
scended into Monsieur de Favras’ dungeon, and informed 
him that he was about to appear before his judges. 

The marquis had been warned of this fact during the 
previous night by Cagliostro, and also about nine o’clock 
in the morning oy the assistant superintendent of the 
prison. 

The hearing of the case had begun at nine o’clock that 
morning, and at three o’clock in the afternoon it was still 
going on. 

Ever since the doors opened, the court-room had been 
thronged by a crowd eager to get a glimpse of the man 
upon whom sentence of death was to be pronounced; for 
every one felt that the prisoner’s conviction was certain, 
for in political conspiracies there are unfortunates whose 
sacrifice is a foregone conclusion. 

Forty judges were seated on a circular dais at the upper 
end of the hall. The seat of the president was surmounted 
by a canopy, and behind him was a painting of the Cruci- 
fixion of Christ; while opposite it, at the other end of the 
hall, hung a portrait of the king. 
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A row of National Grenadiers surrounded the hall, both 
inside and out, and the door was guarded by four men. 

At quarter-past three the judges ordered the accused 
to be brought in, and a detachment of a dozen grenadiers, 
who had been awaiting this order with muskets at their 
sides, immediately marched out. Every eye, even those 
of the judges, was turned towards the door by which 
Favras must enter. 

In about ten minutes four of the grenadiers reappeared; 
behind them walked Favras; the eight remaining grena- 
diers followed him. 

The prisoner entered in the midst of a silence that was 
oppressive in its breathless expectancy. His face was 
ealin, and his toilet had evidently been made with scrupu- 
lous care. He wore a grey silk coat richly embroidered, a 
white satin waistcoat, khnee-breeches of the same material 
as his coat, silk stockings, and buckled shoes; and the 
cross of St. Louis hung from his button-hole. 

His hair, too, was dressed with scrupulous care, and 
thickly powdered; as the Two Friends of Liberty remark 
in their ‘‘ History of the Revolution,” not « single hair was 
out of place. 

Several seconds elapsed between the prisoner’s entrance 
and the first words addressed to him by the chief magis- 
trate. At last the judge made the custcmary gesture for 
enforcing silence, though it was entirely unnecessary in 
this instance, and asked, in a voice in which a slight 
tremor was apparent, — 

“Who are you?” 

‘‘T am the accused,” responded Favras, with unruffled 
calmness. 

“What is your name?” 

“Thomas Mahi, Marquis de Favras.” 

‘‘Whence did you come? ” 

“From Blois.” 

“Your business? ’ 

‘A colonel in the king’s service.” 
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“Your residence? ” 

“No. 21 Place Royale.” 

“Your age?” 

“Forty-six years.” 

“Be seated.” 

The marquis obeyed. Not until then did the crowd 
appear to breathe again; and their respiration sounded like 
a terrible blast of wind, —a blast of vengeance. 

The prisoner did not shrink when he looked about him 
and saw so many eyes gleaming with hatred, and fists 
threateningly clenched. A moment later he recognised 
amid the excited throng the calm countenance and sym- 
pathising eyes of his nocturnal visitor, and, saluting him 
with an almost imperceptible gesture, he quietly continued 
his survey of the crowd. 

‘Prisoner, hold yourself in readiness to answer.” 

Favras bowed. 

“T am entirely at your service, Monsieur le Président,” 
he said courteously. 

A second examination began, —an examination which 
the prisoner sustained as coolly as the first. 

The witnesses for the prosecution were next summoned. 

Though Favras was unwilling to save his life by flight, 
he wished to defend it by argument, and fourteen wit- 
nesses had been summoned for the defence; but after the 
evidence for the prosecution had been given, the president 
sald, — 

“Gentlemen, all the evidence has been heard.” 

‘*Pardon me, monsieur,” said Favras, with all his accus- 
tomed courtesy; “you forgot one thing, —though it is 
really of no very great importance: you neglected to hear 
the fourteen witnesses summoned at my request.” 

“The court has decided that no more witnesses shall be 
heard.” 

The face of the prisoner darkened, and lightning flashed 
from his eyes. 

‘IT supposed I was to be tried by the Chatelet Court,” 
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he remarked. “I was mistaken; it seems I am to be tried 
according to the rules of the Spanish Inquisition.” 

‘Remove the prisoner,” thundered the judge. 

Favras was conducted back to prison, his exit from the 
court-room being attended with savage yells and howls 
from the throng. 

Favras went to bed at his usual hour. About one o’clock 
in the morning the turnkey, Louis, came in and awakened 
him, giving as an excuse the delivery of a bottle of wine 
the prisoner had not ordered. 

“The judges are about to pronounce your sentence, 
monsieur,” he said. 

‘Tf it was merely to tell me this you awakened me, my 
friend, you had better have let me sleep.” 

“No, marquis, I woke you to ask if you had not some 
message for the person who visited you last night.” 

“No, nothing.” 

“But think, monsieur. When the sentence of death is 
pronounced, you will be more closely guarded, and powerful 
as that gentleman is, he may be obliged to contend with 
im possibilities.” 

“Thanks, my friend; but I have no favours to ask of 
him, either now or hereafter.” 

“Then I am sorry I woke you; but you would have been 
disturbed within an hour, any way.” 

‘So you think it will hardly be worth while for me to 
go to sleep again,” said Favras, smiling. 

“Wait and judge for yourself.” 

In fact, they could already hear a great hubbub on the 
floor above, — doors opening and shutting, and the butt- 
ends of muskets striking upon the floor. 

“ Am I the cause of all this commotion?” asked Favras. 

“They are coming in person to announce the verdict.” 

“The deuce! Ask the gentlemen to give me time to get 
into my clothes, won’t you?” 

The gaoler went out, closing the door behind him; but 
the marquis had only partially completed his toilet when 
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it opened again. As the registrar of the court entered, 
the marquis pushed his open collar still further back, and 
exclaimed, — 

“T await you in fighting trim, you see, monsieur,” cau 
ing his hand over his uncovered throat, ready for the sword 
or the rope, as the case might be; “go on, monsieur, I am 
all attention.” 

A strikingly handsome picture he made, with his head 
thrown proudly back, his hair partially disarranged, and 
his lace-trimmed shirt disclosing to view his stalwart 
breast. 

The registrar read, or rather mumbled out, the sentence 
of the court. 

The marquis was condemned to die; he was to read his 
death sentence in public in front of Notre Dame, and be 
hanged on the Place de Gréve. 

Favras listened with the utmost calmress. He did not 
even wince at the word “hanged,” —a word so terrible 
to a nobleman’s ears; only, after a moment’s silence, he 
remarked, looking the reyistrar full in the face, “I pity 
you, sir, for being obliged to condemn a man on such 
meagre proofs.” 

The registrar attempted no reply, but merely said, 
“Monsieur, you know the consolations of religion are all 
that are left you now.” 

‘You are mistaken, monsieur; I also have the consola- 
tion of a conscience void of offence. I should like to see 
a confessor, however, but not a confessor sent by those 
who assassiiate me. I should have no confidence in such 
aone. Iam willing to deliver my body up to your tender 
mercies, but not my soul. I should like to see the curé of 
St. Paul, if you have no objections.” 

Two hours later the venerable priest he had named was 
in his cell. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE PLACE DE GREVE. 


TuHEsE two hours were by no means devoid of incident, 
however, for the registrar had hardly departed before two 
other men entered the room. It was the sheriff and an 
assistant. 

‘Follow me,” said one of them. 

Favras bowed his assent. 

‘‘May I have time to dress?” 

it Yes.”’ 

With the aid of the little mirror hanging on the wall, 
Favras arranged his shirt-collar and frill, and gave the 
most aristocratic possible turn to the bow of his cravat. 

‘Shall I take my hat?” he asked, after he had slipped 
on his ceat and vest, 

“Tt is not necessary.” 

Meanwhile, the man who had not spoken looked at 
Favras in such a way as to attract his attention. It even 
seemed to Favras that he made an almost imperceptible 
sign to him, but so quickly that the marquis was still in 
doubt; so he troubled himself no more about the matter, 
but, waving his hand in token of farewell to the goaler, 
Louis, exclaimed, — 

“ All right, gentlemen, lead the way; I will follow.” 

They ascended many steps, and then walked on until 
they came to a heavy oaken door, bristling with iron 
spikes. It opened, and Favras was pushed inside. 

He saw that he was in the torture chamber, and his face 
turned a trifle pale. 
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“ Heavens! gentlemen,” he exclaimed, “you ought to give 
aman a little warning before you take him into a place 
like this.” 

He had searcely uttered these words when the two men 
threw themselves upon him and tore off his coat and waist- 
coat, as well as his cravat, and tied his hands behind his 
back. As he fulfilled his portion of this task, the man 
Favras had noticed before whispered in his ear, ‘‘ Will you 
be saved? There is still time.” 

The marquis shook his head. 

A sort of rack, known as the wooden horse, was already 
prepared, and they stretched the marquis upon it. The 
torturer approached with his apron full of oaken wedges, 
and an iron mallet in his hand. Favras extended his 
shapely leg, still adorned with its silk stocking and high- 
heeled shoe, to the man, but the sheriff raised his hand. 

“That is enough; the court spares the prisoner the 
torture.” 

“Ah! it would seem that the court is afraid I may speak 
out. lam none the less thankful, however, as I shall go 
to my death on two sound legs, and that is something. 
Meanwhile, gentlemen, I am at your service.” 

‘You are to spend an hour in this hall,” said the sheriff. 

‘And a very interesting, if not altogether cheerful, place 
it is,” remarked Favras, beginning to walk about and 
examine the different instruments of torture, not unlike 
gigantic spiders and scorpions in form, with which the 
room was filled. He asked for the name of each, with a 
coolness that astonished even the torturers; and one of 
them inquired as to what was the prisoner’s object in 
asking so many questions. 

“T may meet his Satanic Majesty on the journey I am 
about to take,” answered Favras, laughing, “and I might 
make a friend of him by telling him of such instruments 
of torture as he has never even heard of.” 

As the prisoner completed his examination, the prison 
clock struck five. Two hours had elapsed since the 
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marquis left his cell, and he was now conducted back to 
it. He found the curé of St. Paul there. 

On seeing him, the venerable priest opened his arms. 

‘““Excuse me, father, if I can only open my heart to 
you,” said Favras; “these gentlemen have taken good care 
I shall open nothing else.” 

‘Can you not release the arms of the condemned during 
the little time he is with me?” inquired the kind-hearted 
old priest. 

‘It is not in my power to do so,” replied the sheriff. 

“Then ask them if they will not bind my hands in front 
of ine, instead of behind me, my father,” said Favras. ‘It 
will make it much more convenient for me to hold the 
candle when I read my sentence.” 

The assistant looked inquiringly at the sheriff, who 
nodded, as if to indicate that he saw uo objection to grant- 
ing this request, and the prisoner was left alone with the 
priest. 

What took place during this solemn interview between 
the man of the world and the man of God is known only 
to themselves; but when the officers re-entered the cell, 
they found the prisoner awaiting them with a smiling face, 
dry eyes, and a stout heart. 

They came to tell him it was time to die. 

“Pardon me, gentlemen, but it is you who have kept me 
waiting,” he replied pleasantly. 

As he had already been divested of coat and vest, they 
removed his shoes and hose, and slipped a white shirt over 
the rest of his clothing. On his breast they placed a 
placard bearing the words, “A Conspirator against the 
State.” 

A tumbrel surrounded by a numerous guard was waiting 
at the prison gate. 

At the sight of the condemned the people clapped their 
hands with delight; for they were beginning to lose 
patience, as they had been waiting for hours. Favras 
climbed into the waggon, and the curé of St. Paul followed 
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him, taking a seat at his left hand. ‘The executioner 
mounted last. It was the same kind, benevolent-faced 
man we saw at the Bicétre prison when Guillotin’s inven- 
tion was first tested, and we shall meet him often, —this 
real hero of the epoch upon which we are entering. 

When the tumbrel started, there was a like movement 
in the crowd; and Favras, who saw several men press 
forward to secure places in the foremost rank, could not 
repress a start when he perceived among them, attired in 
the dress of a marketman, the nocturnal visitor who had 
promised to watch over him until the last. 

The waggon paused in front of the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, the central door of which stood open, so as to allow 
a view of the grand altar, aflame with candles, at the other 
end of the darkened church. 

The priest alighted first, then the marquis, and then the 
hangman, holding one end of the rope, which he had slipped 
around the prisoner’s neck. 

The prisoner’s wrists were tied rather loosely, in order 
to allow him some use of his hands. In his right hand 
they placed a lighted torch, in his left his death sentence. 
The condemned advanced to the portico and knelt. Close 
to him he saw the same pretended marketman and his 
companions, whom he had noticed when he left the 
Chatelet. This persistency of endeavour seemed to touch 
Favras deeply; but not a word of appeal passed his lips. 

A clerk from the Ch&telet court was in attendance. 

“Read, monsieur,” he said in a loud voice; then added, 
in a whisper, “If you wish to be saved, you have only to 
Say the word.” 

Without making any reply, the prisoner began to read 
his sentence in a firm voice, which did not indicate the 
slightest mental perturbation. 

When the reading was concluded, he turned to the crowd 
and said, — 

“Being about to appear before my God, I forgive those 
men who, contrary to the dictates of their own consciences, 
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have accused and convicted me of criminal designs. I love 
my king, and I shall die faithful to him. By so doing, I 
hope to leave an example which will be followed by many 
loyal hearts. The populace clamour for my death; they 
demand a victim! So be it. JI am glad this test falls 
upon me instead of upon some weak-hearted person, who 
might be filled with despair by the sight of the scaffold. 
Now, unless we have some further business here, gentle- 
men, suppose we move on; though, if you have no objec- 
tion, I should like to enter the Hiétel de Ville awhile. I 
desire to make my will, and [I have heard that this request 
is never refused a condemned prisoner.” 

So, instead of going straight to the gallows, the waggon 
turned in the direction of the H6tel de Ville, on the opposite 
side of the square. 

A fierce yell went up from the crowd. 

“He’s going to confess! he’s going to confess!’’ was 
shouted on every side. 

On hearing this cry, a close observer might have noticed 
that a young man dressed in black, who was standing upon 
a horse-block at the corner of the Quay Pelletier, turned 
very pale. 

“Have no fears, Count Louis,” said a satirical voice near 
him; “the prisoner will not say a word in regard to what 
took place in the Place Royale.” 

The man in black turned hastily. The words had been 
uttered by a marketman, whose face could not be seen; 
for, as he spoke, he pulled his big hat far down over 
his eyes. 

If the young man still felt any misgivings, they were 
soon dispelled, however. 

As he reached the top of the flight of steps leading into 
the Hétel de Ville, Favras made a sign that he wished to 
speak; and on the instant every sound was hushed as if 
by magic. 

“Gentlemen, I hear it said around me that I am going 
into the Hétel de Ville to make a confession. It is not 
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30; and in case there be any man among you —as is quite 
possible — who has any cause to fear such a confession on 
my part, he may rest easy, for I am only going to make 
my last will and testament.” 

With a firm step he passed under the gloomy archway 
and up the staircase to the room to which prisoners are 
generally conducted at such times. 

Three men dressed in black were there on duty, and 
one of them Favras recognised as the same clerk who had 
spoken to him near the cathedral. 

As the prisoner could not write with bound hands, he 
began to dictate his will. 

We have heard much said concerning the testament of 
Louis XVI., because much is always said of royal docu- 
ments; but we have that of Favras before us, and we say 
to the public, “‘ Read and compare.” 

His will finished, Favras asked the privilege of reading 
it over before signing it. They untied his hands, and the 
papers were given to him. He read each sheet carefully, 
correcting such mistakes in spelling as the clerk had made, 
and then signed his name, Mahi de Favras, at the bottom 
of each page. After that, he held out his hands in order 
that they might be bound again, —a task which was per- 
formed this time by the executioner, who had not left his 
side for an instant. The dictation of the will had taken 
nearly two hours, and the people, many of whom had been 
waiting since early morning, became impatient, and began 
to murmur. It was the same ominous murmur, gradually 
changing into a dull angry roar, which had been heard on 
the same spot when De Launay was butchered, when 
Foulon was hanged, and Berthier torn asunder. 

It began to be whispered about, too, that Favras had 
been allowed to make his escape through a back street, 
and threats of hanging the municipal officers and demolish- 
ing the Hétel de Ville were already rife among the crowd. 
Fortunately, about nine o’clock the prisoner reappeared. 
The soldiers, who formed a living hedge around the square, 
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were provided with torches; the windows of the neighbour: 
ing houses were brilliantly lighted. The gallows alone 
remained shrouded in darkness. 

The reappearance of the condemned was greeted with 
loud cries of exultation; for the crowd was not only sure 
now that he had not escaped, but that he could not escape. 

Favras glanced around him, and, seeing no carriage in 
waiting, he murmured, with an ironical smile, “Ah, 
royalty is forgetful. They were more polite to Count 
Horn than to me.” 

“That was because Horn was an assassin, while you, — 
you are a martyr,” said a voice beside him. 

Favras turned, and saw the same marketman who had 
followed him so closely ever since he left the prison. 

“Farewell, monsieur,” said Favras; “I hope you will 
testify in my behalf, if need be.” 

As Favras placed his foot upon the first step leading up 
to the scaffold, a voice cried, “Jump, marquis!” 

‘Citizens, I die innocent; pray for me,” was the 
prisoner’s only response, uttered in a clear but solemn 
voice. 

On the fourth step he paused again, and, in a voice as 
firm and clear as before, called out, ‘‘Citizens, I ask your 
prayers; I die innocent.” 

At the eighth step—that from which he was to be 
launched into eternity —he repeated a third time, “ Citi- 
zens, I die innocent; pray for me.” 

Even then one of the hangman’s assistants, who had 
mounted the steps with him, whispered, “ Will you con- 
sent to be saved?” 

“No, my friend; but may Heaven reward you for your 
good intentions! ” 

Then, bowing to the executioner, who seemed to be await- 
ing an order instead of giving it, Favras said, ‘‘Do your 
duty.” 

He had hardly uttered the words when his body was 
swung off into space. 
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During the scene of uproar that ensued the young man 
dressed in black jumped from the horse-block on which he 
was standing, and, after making his way through the crowd 
to the Pont Neuf, sprang into a carriage that was in wait- 
ing there, shouting to the coachman, ‘To the Luxembourg, 
as fast as you can go!” 

The horses started off at a gallop. The arrival of the 
occupant of the vehicle had been awaited with great im- 
patience by Monsieur de Provence and two of his friends, 
as they would have dined two hours before but for their 
anxiety. The cook, too, was in despair, for this was the 
third dinner he had prepared; and this, which had been 
ready now at least ten minutes, would be utterly ruined in 
another quarter of an hour. 

At this critical moment they heard a carriage dash into 
the courtyard. 

Provence hurried to the window, but, unable to distin- 
guish anything in the darkness, he left the window and 
ran towards the door; but before the future king of France 
reached it, — his gait being always somewhat halting, — the 
door opened, and the young man dressed in black entered. 

“All is over, your Highness!” he exclaimed. ‘ Mon- 
sieur de Favras died without uttering a word.” 

“Then we can eat our dinner with a tranquil mind, my 
dear Louis.” 

“Yes, your Highness. By my faith, he was a gallant 
gentleman!” 

“I quite agree with you, my dear fellow,” said his Royal 
Highness. “Let us drink to his health. And now to 
dinner, gentlemen.” 

As he spoke, the folding-doors were thrown open, and the 
illustrious host and his guests entered the dining-room. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE MONARCHY I8 SAVED. 


A FEw days after the execution we have just described in 
detail, in order to warn our readers what gratitude they 
may expect from kings and princes if they sacrifice their 
lives for them, a man mounted upon a grey horse was 
slowly riding up the avenue at St. Cloud. 

The slowness of his progress should not be attributed to 
lassitude on the part of the rider, or fatigue on the part of 
his steed; for both had come only a short distance, and 
the foam that escaped from the horse’s mouth was not the 
result of over-driving, but of unwelcome restraint. 

What retarded the horseman was the deep thought in 
which he waa evidently absorbed, and possibly, too, his 
desire not to reach his destination until a certain hour, 
which had not yet arrived. 

He was a man about forty years of age, whose remark- 
able ugliness had something almost grand about it. His 
disproportionately large head, bloated cheeks, skin pitted 
with small-pox, animated expression, flashing eyes, and lips 
made for cutting irony and biting sarcasm, all indicated 
their possessor to be a man destined to occupy a prominent 
place and make a great stir in the world. 

But one vaguely felt that this man was the victim of one 
of those organic maladies against which the most vigorous 
constitutions struggle in vain; for his complexion was dull 
and grey, his eyes were weary and bloodshot, and his jaws 
overweighted with flesh,—the beginning of an unwhole- 
some obesity. 

On reaching the top of the avenue, he turned unhesitat- 
ingly into the gate leading into the courtyard of the palace. 
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On the right, between two buildings that formed a sort of 
lane, a man was standing, evidently waiting. 

He motioned the rider to come in that direction. A 
gate was standing open, and the attendant led the way 
through this gate. The rider followed him, this time 
into another courtyard. Here the man paused, and, after 
glancing round and satisfying himself that the place was 
deserted, he approached the rider, hat in hand. The rider, 
by leaning over his horse’s neck, brought himself nearer 
on a level with him. 

“Ts this Monsieur Weber?” he asked, in a low tone. 

‘Comte de Mirabeau, is it not?” 

“The same,” responded the rider, springing to the ground 
more lightly than one would have supposed possible. 

“Step inside, and be kind enough to wait a moment, 
while I take your horse to the stable myself.” 

As he spoke, he opened the door of a room overlooking 
the park. 

Mirabeau entered, and spent the few moments of waiting 
in removing the leather leggings that protected his silk 
stockings and irreproachably polished shoes from the dust. 

Weber returned very soon, according to promise. 

“Come, Monsieur le Comte,” he said, “the queen is 
waiting for you.” 

‘Waiting for me! Have I been so unfortunate as to 
keep her Majesty waiting? I thought 1 was exactly on 
time.” 

‘“T mean that the queen is impatient to see you. Come, 
monsieur.” 

Weber opened a door leading out into the garden, and 
led the way through a labyrinth of paths to the loneliest 
and most elevated part of the park. 

There, in the midst of a clump of trees, whose bare 
gaunt branches stood out in bold relief against the cheer- 
less sky, stood one of those summer-houses known by the 
name of kiosks. . 

All the shutters of this pavilion had been tightly closed, 
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except two, and even these were drawn s0 close together 
that only a ray or two of light could enter, as through the 
narrow loopholes in tower walls, — barely light enough, in 
fact, to make the darkness visible. 

A fine fire was blazing on the hearth, however, and two 
lighted candelabra were burning on the mantel-piece. 

Weber ushered the visitor into a sort of ante-chamber;, 
then, opening the door of the principal room, announced, 
“The Comte Riquetti de Mirabeau!” then he stood aside 
to allow the count to pass in. If he had listened, he could 
certainly have heard the visitor’s heart beating in his 
broad breast. 

On hearing the announcement, a lady at the farther end 
of the room arose and took several steps forward, but 
apparently not without a certain amount of hesitation, and 
even fear. This lady was the queen. 

Her heart, too, was throbbing violently. Here, before 
her very eyes, was this hated, dangerous man who had 
been accused of causing the horrors of the fifth and sixth 
of October, —the man to whom Royalty had turned once 
before in its hour of need, but whose services had been 
subsequently rejected through the iuterposition of self- 
interested courtiers, but who had since made his sovereigns 
realise the great necessity of conciliating him by two out- 
bursts of wrath which seemed alinost sublime in their 
power and majesty. 

The first of these was his apostrophe to the clergy; the 
second, the discourse in which he explained how and why 
the representatives of the people had constituted them- 
selves the National Assembly. 

Mirabeau advanced with a grace and courtesy which 
the queen was surprised to see in a man of his energetic 
organisation; but after proceeding a few steps, he paused 
respectfully, and waited for his sovereign to speak,— which 
she did in a voice from which she did not entirely succeed 
in banishing all trace of emotion. 

“Monsieur de Mirabeau,” she began, “ Doctor Gilbert 
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assured us some time ago that you were willing to ally 
yourself with us.” 

Mirabeau bowed his assent. 

‘Overtures were made to you, to which you responded 
by proposing a new cabinet,” continued the queen. 

Again Mirabeau bowed. 

“It was not our fault that this plan failed,” resumed 
the queen. 

“T am aware of that, madame; but the failure of the 
scheme was due, at least in part, to persons who profess to 
be devoted to you and to the interests of the monarchy.” 

“Can you wonder at it?” asked the queen. ‘This is 
one of the greatest misfortunes of people in our position. 
Kings can no more choose their friends than they can 
choose their enemies; sometimes, too, they are compelled 
to accept the most ill-judged and disastrous devotion. We 
are surrounded by men who wish to save us, but who are 
really ruining us. Their determination to exclude all 
members of the Assembly from the king’s cabinet is one 
specimen of their blundering. Shall I mention another? 
Would you believe it possible that one of my most faithful 
friends, a man who, I am sure, would willingly die for us, 
— would you believe it possible that this man, without 
giving us the slightest hint of his intentions, brought to 
our dinner — which is generally eaten under the eye of the 
public, as you know — the widow and children of Monsieur 
de Favras, all three dressed in deep mourning? My first 
impulse was to spring up and rush to them, and place the 
fatherless children of the man who had so courageously 
and nobly died for us between the king and myself. 
Every eye was riveted upon us; for every one was waiting 
to see what we should do. I turned, and whom do you 
suppose I saw standing behind me, not four steps from my 
arm-chair? Santerre, the man from the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine! I sank back in my chair, almost crying with 
rage, yet not daring to bestow another glance on the widow 
and orphans. The royalists censure me for not making 
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a public display of my sympathy; the revolutionists are 
furious, believing the visitors were brought at my request, 
or at least with my sanction. Oh, monsieur, there is 
indeed little hope for us when we are attacked by men of 
such signal ability, and defended only by men who are 
very estimable, doubtless, but who have no conception of 
our real position.” 

And the queen, sighing heavily, pressed her handker- 
chief to her eyes. 

“Madame,” said Mirabeau, touched by this allusion to 
misfortunes of which he was fully cognisant, ‘‘when you 
speak of men who attack you, I trust your Majesty does 
not allude to me. I professed monarchical principles 
even when I was aware of the corruption of the court, and 
understood neither the mind nor tke heart of the august 
daughter of Maria Theresa; I fought for the rights of the 
throne even when my efforts only excited suspicion, and 
all my measures were misinterpreted into malicious snares ; 
I served the king when I knew I had nothing to expect 
from him. What can I not achieve, now that my failing 
courage is revived by your confidence? for your Majesty’s 
most gracious reception of me makes monuarchical principles 
a pleasure, as well asa duty. It is late in the day, very 
late, I know, madame,” he continued, shaking his head. 
“In asking me to save it, the monarchy is perhaps only 
asking me to perish with it. If I had deliberated coolly, 
doubtless I should have chosen some other time for this 
interview than a day so closely following his Majesty’s 
relinquishment to the deputies of the famous ‘ Red Book,’ 
or, in other words, of the honour of his friends.” 

‘Oh, monsieur, is it possible that you consider the king 
capable of such an act of treachery? that you do not know 
how the thing came about? The ‘Red Book,’ though 
almost forced from the king, would never have been 
delivered up to the committee if they had not promised to 
guard it religiously. They kept their promise by having 
it printed. The committee was to blame, you see, not the 
king.” 
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‘Alas! madame, you know the causes that led to a 
publication against which I earnestly protested, as a man 
of honour, and of which I disapproved as a deputy. At 
the very moment the king was swearing allegiance to the 
constitution, he had an authorised agent at Turin among 
the bitterest enemies of this very constitution While he 
was talking of financial reforms, and apparently acceding 
to those proposed by the Assembly, costly stables under the 
mabagement of the Prince de Lambesc — whom the Parisians 
hate, and for whose execution they are daily clamouring — 
were established at Tréves. Enormous amounts, too, have 
been paid to Artois and Condé, and other fugitives; and 
this in spite of a decree passed two months ago, which 
suppressed all such pensions. ‘True, the king omitted to 
sanction this decree. What else could you expect, madame, 
when you remember that for more than two months strenu- 
ous efforts had been made in vain to find out what had 
become of more than sixty million francs? The king was 
entreated to say what had become of this money, but he 
refused; the members of the committee consequently con- 
sidered themselves absolved from their promise, and ordered 
the ‘Red Book’ printed. Why, oh, why did the king 
give up a weapon that could be so cruelly used against 
him?” 

“Ah, monsieur, if you were a member of the king’s 
council, I am sure you would not advise such disastrous 
concessions on his part, — concessions which not only ruin, 
but dishonour him!” 

“If I were honoured with a seat in the royal council, 
madame, it would be as a defender of a monarchy regulated 
by just laws, —as the champion, too, of liberty guaranteed 
by monarchical power. This tiberty, madame, has three 
bitter enemies, —the clergy, the nobility, and the royal 
parliament; and not until after the clerical power is 
annihilated, and the royal parliament permanently dis- 
solved, can the executive power of the Crown revive, and 
combine royal authority with popular legislation. As for 
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the nobility, I do not see how we can do without them, 
for without the nobility there can be no monarchy; but 
they must be held in check, and this can only be effected 
by a coalition between the people and royalty. There you 
have my political policy. If it be the king’s also, let him 
adopt it; if it is not the king’s, let him repudiate it.” 

‘‘T do not know, monsieur, whether these are, or are 
not, the king’s political views, but I know they are mine. 
Only tell me the means of arriving at this most desirable 
end, and I will listen, not only with avidity, but with 
heartfelt gratitude.” 

Mirabeau glanced at the queen, and saw that if she was 
not already convinced, she was in a fair way to be; and 
his triumph over so haughty a woman as Marie Antoinette 
flattered his vanity prodigiously. 

‘“We have lost Paris, or nearly lost it, madame,” he 
replied; “but there are still hosts of royalists scattered 
through the provinces, and it is upon them that we must 
chiefly depend. That is why I should strongly advise the 
king to leave Paris, but not France, — to retire, for instance, 
to Rouen, accompanied by his army, and from there issue 
ordinances which will be more popular to his people than 
the edicts of the Assembly. Then there need not be, nor, 
indeed, could there be, any civil war, as the king would 
be more of a revolutionisl than the Revolution itself.” 

“But does not this Revolution, whether it precedes or 
follows us, terrify you, monsieur?”’ 

“Alas! madame, I realise, I believe, better than any 
one else, the part the Revolution must play in the matter, 
—it must have its piece of cake to quiet it. As I have 
already had the honour to say, the reconstruction of the 
monarchy on its former basis 13 an utter impossibility. 
All France, from the king to the poorest of his subjects, 
has united in demanding a new order of things, — either 
intentionally or unintentionally, directly or indirectly. It 
is not the old monarchy I shall attempt to defend, but a 
form of government very like that which has raised England 
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to the zenith of its power and glory. Does not the thought 
of the imprisonment and death of Charles I. make his 
Majesty better content with the throne of William IIT. or 
of George I.?” 

‘‘Oh, Monsieur le Comte!” cried the queen, to whose 
mind the frightful vision seen at the Chateau de Taverney 
had been vividly recalled by Mirabeau’s words, “if you 
will but establish such a monarchy for us, you shall see if 
we are such ingrates as we are represented to be!” 

“That is precisely what I will do, madame,” replied 
Mirabeau, moved to enthusiasm in his turn. ‘‘If the king 
will but sustain me, and the queen encourage me, here at 
your feet I give you my oath as a nobleman that I will 
accomplish what I have promised, or perish in the attempt, 
with my armour on, fighting till the last.” 

“Count, count, do not forget that it is not one woman 
alone who hears your vow, but a dynasty of five hundred 
years, — seventy kings of France, from Pharamond down 
to Louis V., who will be humiliated with us, if our throne 
should crumble into dust.” 

“T know the sacred 9.bligations I assume. The task is 
a prodigious one, but it is not greater than my will or 
my devotion. If I can be sure of the sympathy of my 
queen and the confidence of my king, I feel equal to any 
undertaking.” 

“Tf such a pledge only is needed, I can promise you 
both,” replied the queen, with the Circe-like smile that 
won all hearts. She bowed as she spoke, and Mirabeau 
understood that his audience was at an end. 

The pride of the politician was satistied, but his vanity 
as a gallant craved something more. 

“Madame,” he said, with bold but respectful courtesy, 
“when your august mother, the Empress Maria Theresa, 
admitted a subjeot into her presence, she never dismissed 
him without offering him her hand to kiss.” 

Then he stood silently waiting. 

She looked at this chained lion, who asked nothing 
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better than to crouch at her feet; then, with a smile of 
triumph wreathing her lips, she slowly extended her 
hand ,— that beautiful hand, cold as alabaster, and almost 
as transparent. 

Mirabeau, bowing low, pressed his lips upon it; then, 
throwing back his head proudly, exclaimed, ‘‘ Madame, by 
this kiss the monarchy 1s saved.” 

He left the room deeply moved, but equally joyful and 
elated; for he, poor man of genius, firmly believed in the 
fulfilment of the prophecy he had just made. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE FARKMER’S RETURN. 


WHILE Marie Antoinette is forgetting, for a time at least, 
her sufferings as a woman in her anxiety for her safety as 
a queen, we will take our reader, weary, doubtless, of so 
much politics, back among more humble people, and into 
a less tainted atmosphere. 

Farmer Biliot’s return to the farm took place the second 
day after the famous night in which three important events 
occurred; namely, Sebastian Guilbert’s flight to Paris, 
Isidore de Charny’s departure for the same city, and 
Catherine’s swoon on the road between Villers-Cotterets 
and Pisseleu. 

As they journeyed homeward together, Farmer Billot 
catechised Pitou closely about this fainting ft. The worthy 
man loved his farm and his wife well, but he loved his 
daughter better; and he racked his brain with all sorts of 
conjectures as to the probable cause of this accident. But 
to all his companion’s questions, Pitou’s invariable answer 
was, “I don’t know;” and he deserved the more credit for 
this response, from the fact that Catherine had been cruelly 
frank in telling him all, and Pitou consequently did know 
perfectly well. 

Pitou loved Catherine devotedly, and admired her as 
much as he loved her; but though he had suffered deeply 
on account of his unrequited passion, he had never been 
reduced to a fainting condition in consequence of it; so, 
reasoning out the matter in his customary manner, he said 
to himself, — 

“Tf Mademoiselle Catherine loves Isidore so much that 
she swoons when he goes away, then she loves Isidore 
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more than I love Mademoiselle Catherine, for I never 
swooned on parting from her. Now, if she loves him more 
than I love her, she must suffer more than I do, —in which 
case she suffers very much; and she does suffer more than 
I do, as she fainted, while I never swooned in my life.” 

Billot’s anxiety increased so much as he approached his 
home that he sought relief in frequent blows on the flanks 
of the horse he had hired in Dammartin; and so effectual 
were his efforts in this direction that by four o’clock in 
the afternoon the cart drew up before the door of the farm- 
house, and Billot jumped down and rushed into the house. 
But here he encountered an unexpected obstacle on the 
threshold of his daughter’s chamber, in the shape of Doctor 
Raynal, a man whom we have had occasion to mention 
before in this narrative, and who now declared that any 
excitement in Catherine’s present condition would not only 
be dangerous, but might possibly prove fatal, as she was 
suffering from an attack of brain fever which threatened 
to reach a high degree of intensity. 

Doctor Raynal was fighting the malady with all the 
remedies in vogue with medical experts in those days, 
mustard plasters and bleeding included; but, in spite of 
this vigorous treatment, the disease had not been con- 
quered, and since morning Catherine had been a prey to 
violent delirium. 

In her delirium the girl had doubtless made some start- 
ling revelations; so, under pretext of shielding her from 
excitement, the doctor had kept her mother out of the 
room, a8 he now intended to keep the father. Mother 
Billot was sitting on a stool in one corner of the big fire- 
place, with her head buried in her hands, and apparently 
oblivious to all that was going on around her. 

Not until she heard Billot’s voice did she seem to awake 
from her lethargy; then she tottered forward, and threw 
herself upon Billot’s breast. Her husband gazed at her in 
a wild sort of way, as if he hardly knew her. 

“What has been going on here?” he asked. 
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“Your daughter,” said the doctor, “has what is called 
acute meningitis; and patients suffering from that disease 
must be kept very quiet.” 

“But is it dangerous? Will she die?” 

‘People die of all sorts of diseases; but if you will let 
me manage this case in my own way, your daughter will 
not die.” 

“But can J not see her?” 

“If I do allow you to see her, will you leave me in peace 
for three days?” 

'T swear it.” 

“Very well; come in.” 

The doctor opened the door. Catherine was lying on 
the bed, with eyes glittering wildly, cheeks flushed with 
fever, and her forehead covered with a wet bandage. She 
muttered a few incoherent words now and then, and as 
her father pressed his trembling lips upon her brow, he 
fancied he caught the name of Isidore. 

Faithful to his promise, the farmer retired to the kitchen, 
accompanied by his wife. Pitou was about to follow him, 
when the doctor suddenly caught him by the sleeve and 
whispered hastily, “Don’t leave the farm-house; I want 
to see you.” 

Five minutes afterwards the door of the chamber opened 
again, and the doctor’s voice was heard calling Pitou. 

“Eh! what do-you want with me, doctor?” 

“T want you to come and help Madame Clement hold 
Catherine while I bleed her for the third time.” 

“For the third time!” moaned Mother Billot; “they ’re 
going to bleed her for the third time! oh, my God!” 

“Woman, all this would never have happened if you 
had watched over your daughter better,” exclaimed Billot, 
sternly. 
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CHAPTER V. 
PITOU AS A NURSE. 


Pirovu was very much surprised to hear that he could be 
of any service in the sick-room; and he would have been 
even more amazed had he known that the aid he was 
expected to render was of a mental rather than physical 
nature. 

The doctor had noticed that Catherine generally coupled 
Pitou’s name with Isidore’s in her delirium; and from the 
difference in the tone in which she uttered these names, a 
close observer like Doctor Raynal soon discovered that 
Ange Pitou must be the name of the friend, and Isidore 
that of the lover; so he thought it would be an advantage 
to the invalid to have the friend with her, in order that 
she might be able to talk of the lover. Now, everybody 
in Villers-Cotterets knew that George de Charny had been 
killed at Versailles on that terrible night, and that his 
brother Isidore had left for Paris on the evening of the 
following day. This conjuncture of facts made it very easy 
for the doctor to discover the real natura’ of Catherine’s 
malady, and he reasoned something in this wise: — 

“What a person afflicted with brain trouble needs most 
is quiet. What will insure Catherine this tranquillity of 
mind? News of her absent lover’s whereabouts. From 
whom can she obtain this news? From some one who 
knew about him. And who so likely to know about him 
as Pitou, who has just returned from Paris?” 

Another slight flow of blood reduced the fever somewhat; 
the patient’s breathing became more regular; her pulse fell 
from one hundred and ten to eighty-five; and everything 
seemed to indicate a quiet night for the girl. 
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Motioning to Pitou to follow him, the doctor, after 
having given Madame Clement all necessary instructions, 
returned to the kitchen, where they found poor Mother 
Billot still sitting, as if stunned, in the chimney-corner. 

‘Come, come, take courage, Mother Billot!” said the 
doctor, cheerfully. ‘‘Don’t be worried; your daughter 
won’t have a bad night. But mind what I say, — neither 
you nor Father Billot are to set foot in the sick-room.” 

‘Tt is hard, very hard, that a mother cannot go into her 
child’s room. Who is to take care of my poor girl?” 

‘You need fee] no anxiety on that score. Haven’t we 
Madame Clement and Pitou?” 

“What! Pitou?” 

“Yes, Pitou. I find him very capable. I’m going to 
take him with me now to the village to have a prescription 
put up. Pitou will bring it back, and Madame Clement 
will administer it according to my directions. If I should 
be needed, Pitou, who is to sit up with Madame Clement, 
will set his long legs going, and be at my house in ten 
minutes, eh, Pitou?” 

“In five, doctor!” responded Pitou, with a confidence 
in himself that left no room for doubt in the minds of his 
hearers. 

Pitou kept his word; for in the course of a quarter of 
an hour he returned with a sedative adorned with the 
label of Master Vacquenaud, the village apothecary. 

On his return, Catherine was asleep, as the physician 
had prophesied; and near her, stretched out in a big arm- 
chair, with her feet resting on the andirons, was the 
nurse, a prey to the drowsiness peculiar to the honourable 
class to which she belonged. Having neither the right to 
sleep, nor the strength to keep awake, these nurses remind 
one of Virgil’s unfortunate ghosts; forbidden to ascend to 
fields Elysian, and yet unable to endure the light of day, 
they haunt the realms of shadow, continually hovering 
between sleep and wakefulness. 

About an hour after Pitow’s return, Catherine moved 
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slightly, sighed, and opened her eyes. We must do 
Mother Clement the justice to say that she was at the 
patient’s bedside almost instantly, stammering, “Here I 
am. Do you want anything, mademoiselle?” 

“T’m so thirsty,” murmured the sick girl, brought back 
to consciousness by physical suffering. 

The nurse poured a little of the sleeping potion Pitou 
had brought into a spoon, and inserted the spoon between 
Catherine’s parched lips and closed teeth. The girl swal- 
lowed the medicine, and then let her head fall back on the 
pillow again; so the nurse, satisfied that her duty was 
fulfilled, went back to her comfortable arm-chair again. 

Pitou supposed Catherine had not seen him, and heaved a 
sigh; but Pitou was mistaken. When le assisted Madame 
Clement in raising the girl’s head, Catherine had half 
opened her eyes, and, through the sort of mist which had 
seemed to obscure her vision for the last two or three 
days, she fancied she caught a glimpse of Pitou; but 
whether it was the real Pitou, or only one of those phan- 
toms which had been appearing, only to vanish, ever since 
the fever set in, she could not tell. Pitou’s sigh, though 
not a very loud one, somehow caused this phantom to make 
a deeper impression upon her mind than the others, and 
after being tormented some time with a doubt as to whether 
the person she had seen was a reality or not, she opened 
her eyes again, and looked around to see if he was still in 
the room. | 

It is needless to say that he had not budged; and, seeing 
her eyes open again and fix themselves on him, Pitou’s 
face brightened, and be involuntarily extended his arms. 

**Pitou!” she murmured. 

“Ah, Mademoiselle Catherine, I knew that you loved 
him, but I had no idea you loved him so much as all this! ” 

The poor fellow uttered the words in such a manner that 
Catherine felt as sure of his sympathy as she did of his 
kindness of heart; so, witout making the slightest attempt 
to conceal her feelings, the sick girl replied, — 
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‘‘Ah, Monsieur Pitou, you see how unhappy I am!” 

After that the barrier was broken down, and the tide of 
conversation flowed on freely. 

“Though it gives me no great pleasure to talk of Mon- 
sieur Isidore,” said Pitou, ‘I can give you some informa- 
tion in regard to him, if you would like to hear it.” 

“What! have you seen him?” 

a! Yes.”’ 

‘And you know he reached Paris safely?” 

“Yes; but he was obliged to go away almost immediately 
on a mission to Spain or Italy.” 

When Catherine heard the words “go away,” her head 
sank back on her pillow, and she heaved a sigh, that was 
followed by a sudden burst of tears. 

“Tf it is absolutely necessary that you should know 
where he is now, I will find out, mademoiselle,” said 
Pitou, sadly. 

‘From whom?” 

‘From Doctor Gilbert; or, if you prefer, I’ll go back to 
Paris for news of him. It would n’t take me long.” 

“T thank you, my dear Pitou, but that is not necessary. 
I feel sure that I shall get a letter from him to-morrow 
morning.” 

‘‘A letter from him? The deuce!” exclaimed Pitou. 

“Certainly, Is it very astonishing that he should write 
to me?” 

“‘I’m not astonished that he should write to you. If 
I were allowed to, Heaven knows I would do it quick 
enough, —and long letters too; but I’m afraid —” 

‘Afraid of what, my friend?” 

“That Monsieur Isidore’s letter may fall into your 
father’s hands.” 

‘My father’s hands?” 

Pitou nodded. 

“My father’s hands?” repeated Catherine. “Isn’t my 
father in Paris?” 

“No, your father is here at the farm; but Doctor Raynal 
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forbade him to come into your room because you were 
delirious, and I think the doctor was right.” 

And why, Pitou?” 

“ Because your father doesn’t appear to be very kindly 
disposed towards Monsieur Isidore; and once, when he 
heard you utter his name, he made a wry face, I can tell 
you.” 

Catherine grasped Pitou’s hands with a vehemence that 
frightened him. 

‘You are right!” she exclaimed. ‘‘My letters must not 
fall into my father’s hands; he would kill me! There is 
only one way to prevent it, but I hardly dare to tell you 
what it is.” 

“T did not suppose you had so little confidence in me, 
mademoiselle.” 

‘“‘T do not lack confidence in thee, my dear Pitou.” 

‘That sounds better,” said Pitou, much pleased. 

“But it will be a hard task for thee, my friend.” 

“Never mind about that.” 

“Will you consent in advance to do what I ask?” 

“Why, of course I will, if it’s not an impossibility; so 
speak out.” 

“Well, go to Mother Colombe —” 

“The woman who keeps the candy-shop? ” 

“Yes, but she is the postmistress tov; and I want you 
to go and tell her not to deliver my letters to any one but 
you, Pitou.” 

“Me?” exclaimed Pitou, sighing dubiously. 

‘*Yes, that will be much the safest way, — that is, unless 
you are going to refuse to help me.” 

“Me? Refuse? Why, Mademoiselle Catherine —” 

“Thank you, my dear Pitou, thank you.” 

“Tl go; certainly I ’71l go, — to-morrow.” 

“But that will be too late. It must be done to-day.” 

“So be it, mademoiselle! I’ll go to-day; this very 
morning, — right away!” 

“What a brave fellow you are, Pitou, and how much I 
love you!” 
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“Don’t say such things to me, Mademoiselle Catherine; 
you set me wild.” 

“See what time it is, Pitou.” 

Pitou looked at the girl’s watch, which was hanging over 
the mantel. 

“Tt is half-past five,” he replied. 

“Well, then —” 

“Well, mademoiselle? ” 

“Ts n’t it time —” 

“To go and see Mother Colombe? All right; I’m at 
your service. But you had better take a little medicine 
before I go. The doctor said you were to have a tea- 
spoonful every hour.” 

“My dear Pitou, what you are doing for me is better 
than all the medicine on earth,” replied Catherine, with 
a glance that went straight to Pitou’s heart. ‘But what 
excuse can you make for going? It won’t do for any one 
here to suspect your errand.” 

“Oh, you needn’t worry about that! Shall I wake 
Madame Clement?” 

“Oh, no; let the poor woman sleep. I don’t need any- 
thing but — ” 

‘But what?” 

Catherine smiled. 

“Qh, yes, I understand,” murmured Cupid’s messenger. 
Then, after a moment’s silence, he added, ‘‘ Well, if it is 
there, you shall have it; if it isn’t there—” 

“Tf it isn’t there?” repeated Catherine, anxiously. 

“Well, if it isn’t there, —for the sake of having you 
look at me as you did just now; for the sake of having you 
smile upon me, and call me your friend, and ‘dear Pitou,’ 
as you did just now, — well, if the letter isn’t there, why, 
T’ll go to Paris for it.” 

“Good, kind-hearted fellow that you are!” murmured 
Catherine, following him with her eyes as he left the room. 
Then, tired by her long conversation, she sank back on 
her pillow again, and ten minutes later she could hardly 
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tell herself whether what had happened was a dream or a 
reality; but this much is certain, —a sensation of sweet 
and refreshing calmness pervaded her entire being. 

As Pitou passed through the kitchen, Mother Billot 
raised her head and looked at him. For three days and 
nights she had scarcely closed her eyes; nor had she lett 
her seat in the shadow of the big chimney-corner, where 
she could at least see the door of the room which she was 
forbidden to enter. 

“How is she, Pitou?” she asked. 

‘Very comfortable.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“To Villers-Cotterets.” 

“What for?” 

Pitou hesitated. Petty evasions were not much in his 
line. 

‘Yes; what are you going to the village for?”’ demanded 
Father Billot, hastily emerging from his room. "The 
doctor said you were not to send for him unless there was 
some change.” 

‘But it seems to me it is a change when mademoiselle 
is 80 much better,” responded Pitou, promptly. 

Either because Father Billot was satisfied with this 
reasoning, or because he did not wish to contradict a per- 
son who brought him such good news, he made no further 
objection to Pitou’s departure. 

He reached Vilers-Cotterets at quarter-past six, and 
woke Doctor Raynal to tell him how much better Catherine 
was, and to ask if anything different should be done. The 
doctor questioned him, and soon succeeded in discovering 
what had taken place almost as correctly as if he had been 
present. He promised to call at the farm-house in the 
course of the morning, however, and gave the zealous nurse 
to understand that the patient was to have frequent doses 
from the same bottle; which Pitou, after long deliberation 
over this enigmatical order, finally construed as meaning 
that he was to continue his chats about Isidore with the 
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From the doctor’s he went straight to Mother Colombe’s, 
who lived at the end of the Rue Lormet, at the other end of 
the village. 

Mother Colombe was a great friend of his Aunt Angelica, 
but this fact did not prevent her from appreciating the 
nephew. Realising the necessity of resorting to persua- 
sion, if not to bribery, in a case like this, he began opera- 
tions by purchasing a lavish supply of gingerbread and 
candy. 

These purchases made and paid for, he ventured to ask 
the desired favour. He found he had grave difficulties to 
contend with, however. Letters could be delivered only 
to those persons to whom they were addressed; or, at least, 
only to such persons as brought a written order from the 
owners of said letters. 

Mother Colombe did not doubt Pitou’s word, but she 
insisted upon his having a written order. 

Pitou saw that he must make a sacrifice: so he promised 
to bring a written receipt for the letter the following day; 
and he strengthened this promise with a second lavish 
investment in candy and gingerbread. He also promised 
to bring an order for any other letters that might come for 
Catherine. 

How could Mother Colombe refuse a favour to such a 
persuasive person, especially to a person who persuaded in 
such a sweet and liberal manner? So, after a few more 
feeble objections, Mother Colombe consented. 

As he followed the good womin from her house to the 
post-office, he paused at the fountain, and, applying his 
inouth to one of the jets, he absorbed the entire stream of 
water, not losing a single drop for at least five minutes. 

As he turned from the fountain he glanced around the 
Aquare, and saw that a large staging, or platform, was in 
course of erection in the middle of it. This reminded him 
that there had been considerable talk, prior to his departure 
for Paris, of a convention to be held at Villers-Cotterets; 
though interests of a personal nature had caused him to 
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forget this not unimportant political event. He at once 
thought of the twenty-five louis Doctor Gilbert had given 
him to aid in putting the Haramont National Guard on 
the best possible footing; and he straightened himself up 
proudly as he thought of the tine figure he and his might 
present, — thanks to these twenty-five gold pieces. 

This, too, helped him to digest the two huge squares of 
gingerbread and four big sticks of barley-sugar, which, 
added to the large quantity of water he had swallowed, 
might otherwise have proved too much for his digestive 
powers, and lain too heavily upon his stomach, if he had 
not also possessed that invaluable aid to digestion which 
we call self-esteem. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PITOU AS A GEOGRAPHER. 


Wui te Pitou was drinking and digesting and cogitating, 
Mother Colombe entered the post-office; but this did not 
trouble him in the least, as he knew that with fifteen of 
his long strides he could easily overtake her. He took 
these fifteen long strides, and reached the door of the post- 
office just as Madame Colombe emerged from it with a 
letter in her hand, —a carefully folded missive, neatly 
fastened with a waxen seal, and addressed to Catherine 
Billot. 

Mother Colombe delivered this letter to her munificent 
customer according to agreement, and Pitou set out forth- 
with for Pisseleu, half joyful, half sorrowful, — joyful, 
because he had good news for Catherine; sorrowful, because 
the source of the young girl’s happiness precluded any 
possibility of success as far as his own suit was concerned. 

Despite his disappointment, the messenger was so 
generous-hearted that, in order to get this confounded 
letter to Catherine as soon as possible, he unconsciously 
quickened his pace from a walk into a trot, and from a 
trot into a gallop. 

About fifty yards from the farm-house he paused sud- 
denly, remembering that if he arrived there panting and 
covered with sweat, Father Billot’s suspicions might be 
aroused; so he resolved to accomplish the rest of the 
journey in a more dignified manner. As he passed the 
side of the house where Catherine’s window was located, 
he saw that the nurse had thrown back one side of the 
window, probably to let fresh air into the apartment, 
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Glancing into the room as he passed, he saw that Catherine 
was awake: so, looking around to satisfy himself that no 
other person was in sight, he tossed the letter in through 
the opening with such skill that it lighted upon her pillow; 
then, without waiting for any expression of thanks, he 
proceeded towards the door of the house, where he found 
Farmer Billot standing upon the threshold. 

But for a projection in the side of the house, the farmer 
would certainly have seen what had just taken place; and, 
in his present frame of mind, Heaven only knows what 
might have happened. 

Honest Pitou no sooner found himself thus unexpectedly 
face to face with the farmer, than he blushed up to his 
very ears, in spite of himself. 

‘*How you frightened me!” he exclaimed. 

“Frightened! you, Pitou, —a captain in the National 
Guard, one of the takers of the Bastile, frightened! ” 

“What of that? There are moments when one is not 
expecting — ” 

“Yes; especially if a fellow is expecting to meet a girl, 
and encounters the father, eh?” 

‘You can hardly say that in this case, as I could have 
had no expectation of seeing Mademoiselle Catherine.” 

‘Have you any report to make?” 

“To whom?” 

“To Catherine.” 

“T am to report that Doctor Raynal will call in the 
course of the day; but anybody else can tell her that just 
as well as I can.” 

“You must be hungry.” 

“Hungry? I should say not!” 

“What! you’re not hungry?” cried the farmer, much 
surprised. 

Pitou saw that he had made a terrible blunder. For 
Pitou not to be hungry at eight o’clock in the morning 
indicated a decided derangement in the equilibrium of 
nature. 
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‘Well, yes; I believe I am hungry,” said he. 

“Go in and eat, then. The hands are at breakfast now; 
but they ’ve saved a place for you.” 

Pitou entered the house, and Billot watched him as the 
young man seated himself at the upper end of the table 
and attacked the round loaf and dish of bacon; for though 
Pitou could not do many things at one time, whatever 
he did, he did well. Intrusted with a commission by 
Catherine, he executed it well; invited to breakfast by 
Billot, he breakfasted well. 

When he had nearly finished his repast, Catherine’s door 
opened, and Madame Clement entered the kitchen; and as 
spoon as she appeared, Madame Billot hastened to her, and 
Billot re-entered the house, for both were desirous of 
Inquiring for Catherine. 

“She is doing very well now, though she seems a little 
inclined to become delirious again.” 

“Delirious again?” repeated the Farmer. 

‘Oh, my poor child!” murmured Mother Billot. 

“Yes; she talks about a city she calls Sardinia, and a 
country named Turin, aud she has been begging me to call 
Monsieur Pitou in to tell her which is the city and which 
is the country.” 

“All right!” exclaimed Pitou, swallowing the remaining 
contents of his mug of cider at a single draught, and wiping 
his mouth on his sleeve. But a glance at Father Billot 
checked him, and he added, “That is, if Monsieur Billot 
thinks it well for me to give mademoiselle the information 
she wants.” 

“Why not?” interposed Mother Billot. “If the poor 
child wants you, go to her, of course. Besides, didn’t 
Doctor Raynal say you were a capital hand in a sick- 
room? ”’ 

“My goodness!” said Pitou, naively, “just ask Madame 
Clement how we had to watch mademoiselle all night. 
She never slept a wink, any more than I did.” 

This indicated a vast amount of cunning on Pitou’s part; 
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for, as the nurse had slept from midnight until six o’clock, 
the audacious assertion that she had not slept a wink con- 
verted her into a friend, yes, more than a friend, an 
accomplice. 

“Very well; if Catherine wants to see you, go to her,” 
replied Father Billot. ‘Perhaps the time will come when 
she ’]l ask for her mother and me.” 

Pitou felt that there was danger in the air, and, though 
quite ready to face the storm if absolutely necessary, 
promptly decided to provide himself with a place of shelter 
as well. 

This shelter was Haramont, where he was king. King! 
he was more than king, — he was commander of the Na- 
tional Guard; he was Lafayette. Besides, many duties 
summoned him to Haramont, and he resolved to return 
there as soon as he had made satisfactory arrangements 
with Catherine. 

When he re-entered the sick-room, he found the patient 
awaiting him most impatiently. In fact, from the brilliant 
colour in her cheeks and the fire in her eyes, one might 
indeed have supposed, like Madame Clement, that the 
fever had returned again. 

“Ah, it is you!” she exclaimed. “I thought you were 
never coming.” 

“Tt was not my fault; your father detained me. I’m 
afraid he suspects something. Besides, I didn’t hurry, 
as I knew you had what you wanted most,” added the 
honest fellow, with a sigh. 

“Yes, Piton, yes; and I thank you with all my heart. 
You are very kind, and I do love you ever so much.”’ 

“You are very kind yourself, mademoiselle,” Pitou 
answered, almost ready to cry, as he saw how entirely this 
friendship was the reflection of her love for another; for 
modest as he was, he could not help feeling humiliated at 
the idea of playing moon to Isidore’s sun, so he added 
quickly, “I came because they told me you wanted to ask 
me something.” 
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Catherine placed her hand on her heart. She was feel- 
ing for Isidore’s letter, as if to gain courage from it; then 
she exclaimed, ‘‘Ah, Pitou, you are so wise! Can you tell 
me anything about Sardinia?” 

Pitou endeavoured to recall all of his limited knowledge 
of geography. “Wait a minute, wait a minute, made- 
moiselle. I ought to know. Wait a minute. If I could 
only remember the first word, I should be all right.” 

“Try, Pitou; do try,” entreated Catherine. 

‘'That is precisely what 1 am doing. Sardinia — Sar- 
dinia. Ah! I have it now. Sardinia, so named by the 
Romans, is one of the three largest islands in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. It lies south of Corsica, from which it is 
separated by the Straits of Bonifacio. The capital is 
Cagliari. There, that is all I know about Sardinia, 
Mademoiselle Catherine!” 

‘‘How grand one must feel to know so much! Nowl 
have heard all there is to hear about Sardinia, tell me 
something about Turin.” 

“Turin? Certainly. I’m sure nothing would please 
me better; that is, if I can remember. ‘Turin — Turin! 
Oh, yes; Turin, the capital of Piedmont. Yes, I know 
now. Turin, called by the ancients Bodincemagus Taurasia 
and Augusta Taurinorum, and now the capital of Piedmont 
and of the Sardinian states, situated on the Po and the 
Dora Ripaira, is one of the most beautiful cities in Europe. 
Population, one hundred and twenty-five thousand; reign- 
ing monarch, Charles Emmanuel. There’s your Turin, 
Mademoiselle Catherine.” 

‘But how far is Turin from Pisseleu, Monsieur Pitou?” 

“Goodness gracious! I can tell you how far Turin is from 
Paris; but from Pisseleu, that’s quite another matter.” 

“Well, tell me first how far it is from Paris, and then 
we can add the eighteen leagues between Paris and 
Pisseleu.” 

“That ’s so,” responded Pitou; then, as if going on with 
a recitation, he continued, ‘*Distance from Paris two hun- 
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dred and six leagues; from Rome, one hundred and forty ; 
from Constantinople —” 

“T only want to know the distance from Paris. Two 
hundred and six leagues, plus eighteen leagues, make two 
hundred and twenty-four leagues. Only three days ago he 
was here, but half a league from me; now —now —” she 
added, bursting into tears, and wringing her hands, ‘‘now, 
he is two hundred and twenty-four leagues from me!” 

‘‘No, no, not yet,” Pitou corrected timidly. ‘He 
started only day before yesterday, and he is scarcely half- 
way now.” 

“Where is he, do you think?” 

“T can’t say, really, Abbé Fortier taught us all about 
the different countries and their capitals, but he taught us 
nothing about the roads leading to them.” 

“So that is all you know about Turin, Pitou?” 

“Yes,” replied the geographer, ashamed of his very 
limited store of knowledge, ‘except that Turin is a great 
place for aristocrits.” 

‘What do you mean by that 

“T mean that Turin is a place of refuge for all the 
princes and princesses and fugitives, like D’ Artois, Condé, 
and Madame de Polignac, —a lot of conspirators against 
the nation, who will have tieir heads chopped off by 
Monsieur Guillotin’s new machine some day, I hope.” 

Oh, Monsieur Pitou! how can you be so cruel!” 

“Cruel? Me? Yes, yes, 1 see; Monsieur Isidore is one 
of the aristocrats, and you ’re alarmed on his account.” 

Then, with one of those ponderous sighs we have men- 
tioned more than once, he said, “Don’t let us talk any 
raore about that. Let us talk of yourself, Mademoiselle 
Catherine, and of how I can be must useful to you.” 

“My dear Pitou, the letter I received this morning is 
probably not the only one I shall receive.” 

“And you want me to get the others for you, just as I 
did this one?” 

“Yes. My father, you see, will watch me so closely 
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that I sha’n’t be able to go to the village at all, I’m 
afraid.” 

‘But he is watching me, too, I can tell you; I see it in 
his eye.”’ 

‘Yes; but he can’t follow you to Haramont, Pitou, and 
we can agree upon some safe hiding-place for the letters.” 

‘Yes; such as the hollow in the big willow-tree, near 
the place where I found you in that swoon, for example.” 

“Exactly; that is just on the edge of the farm, yet out 
of sight from the windows. So it is understood that the 
letters shall be placed there?” 

“Yes; but how will you manage to go after the letters?” 

“Why, you see I shall try to get well quickly now,” re- 
plied Catherine, witha simile full of hope and determination. 

Poor Pitou heaved the heaviest of sighs. 

Just then the door opened, and Doctor Raynal appeared. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
PITOU AS A CAPTAIN, 


Doctor RayYnav’s visit occurred just in time to facilitate 
Pitou’s departure. 

When the physician approached his patient, he perceived 
the change which had taken place in her condition since 
the evening before, at a glance. Catherine smiled upon 
him and held out her wrist. 

“If it were not for the pleasure of touching your pretty 
hand, I should n’t take your pulse, my dear Catherine,” 
said the doctor; ‘for I’m sure it isn’t beating at the rate 
of more than seventy-five a minute.” 

“Tm certainly very much better, doctor. Your medicine 
has worked wonders.” 

‘“My medicine! Hum-m-m/! Of course, my child, I am 
very willing to take all the credit of your quick recovery 
to myself; but, vain as I am, I must give part of the credit 
to my assistant, Pitou.” 

Then, glancing heavenward, he added, “Oh, Nature, mys- 
terious Isis, what wonderful secrets thou hidest, even from 
those who know how two question thee!” Then, turning to 
the door, he called out, ‘Come in, now, you gloomy-faced 
father and anxious-eyed mother; come in and see your 
dear invalid! She needs only your love and caresses to 
complete her recovery now.” 

Father and Mother Billot instantly obeyed the doctor’s 
summons, —the father with sume remnant of suspicion 
still on his face; the mother’s countenance all radiant with 


joy: 
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As they stepped into the room, Pitou slipped out, after 
responding to Catherine’s farewell glance with a knowing 
wink. 

Let us leave our pretty invalid now to regain health and 
hope under the caresses of her parents, and follow the 
worthy youth who had just performed so unobtrusively and 
unconsciously one of the most difficult tasks Christianity 
imposes upon its followers; namely, forgetfulness of self, 
united with devotion to one’s neighbour. 

Though he did not stop to think of the greatness of his 
deed, he did feel, through the commendations of that in- 
ward voice in every human breast, that he had done a good 
and noble thing from a human, though perhaps not from a 
moral, standpoint. Huinanity was one of the most popular 
words of the day; and Pitou, who had often uttered it 
without knowing precisely what it implied, now put his 
humanity into practice, without really knowing what he 
had done. 

Instead of being Isidore de Charny’s rival, he had now 
become Catherine’s confidant; so, instead of repulsing him 
roughly, as she had done on his return from his first visit 
to Paris, she petted him, and treated him with tender 
familiarity. As her confidant, he had attained a place 
in her regard to which he could never have aspired as 
Tsidore’s rival; and, in order to insure a continuance of 
these friendly relations, Pitou took to Mother Colombe an 
almost illegible note given him by Catherine, authorising 
him to call for any letters which might come addressed to 
her. To this written order Pitou added Catherine’s verbal 
promise that she would give all the Pisseleu labourers a 
treat of gingerbread and candy on Saint Martin’s day; 
and, thanks to this order and promise, Mother Colombe 
agreed to hold any letters which might come for Catherine 
until Pitou called for them. 

This matter settled, Pitou wended his way homeward. 

The gallant captain’s return to Haramont was a public 
event. His hasty departure for Paris had given rise to all 
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sorts of conflicting rumours; for ever since the arrival of 
an order from one of Lafayette’s aides for the seizure of 
sundry guns at Abbé Fortier’s, the inhabitants of the 
village had entertained no doubts whatever of Pitou’s 
political importance. 

Some persons declared that he had been summoned to 
Paris by Doctor Gilbert ; others, that Lafayette had sent 
for him; and some few even declared that he had been sent 
for by the king himself. 

Though Pitou was ignorant of these rumours concerning 
his personal importance, he unquestionably set his foot 
upon his native heath with an air of dignity that made a 
deep impression upon everybody. 

He had scarcely reached home before the drummer called 
to see him; and he ordered the lad to announce a dress- 
parade on the village square the following Sunday. 

That same evening he called on Master Dulauroy, the 
tailor, to ascertain if he would undertake the job of pro- 
viding the Haramont National Guards with uniforms, and 
at what price. ‘The tailor, after prolonged arithmetical 
calculations of the length and breadth represented by the 
thirty-three men, including officers, subalterns, and privates, 
that composed this formidable body of troops, declared that 
he could not furnish thirty-three coats and thirty-three 
pairs of trousers for less than thirty-three louis; and, even 
then, Pitou must not expect entirely new cloth. 

Pitou protested, declaring that he had it from Lafayette’s 
own lips that he had clothed the civic guard of France 
at the rate of twenty-five francs per man, or seventy-five 
millions for the entire number. 

Master Dulauroy replied that, in such a large contract, 
emall losses might be retrieved in the grand total; but the 
very best he could do —if he were to hang for it — was to 
uniform the Haramont Guards for twenty-two francs a 
man: and, even then, a cash payment must be made in 
advance, as he could not undertake such a large contract 
on credit. 
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Pitou cazelessly pulled a handful of gold from his pocket, 
and remarked that there was no trouble about a cash settle- 
ment, though he was limited as regards price; and if 
Master Dulairoy would not furnish the thirty-three uni- 
forms for twenty-five golden louis, the captain would be 
obliged to apply to Master Bligny, — Dulauroy’s rival in 
business, — though he had given him — Dulauroy — the 
preference, on account of his being a personal friend of 
Pitou’s aunt; for Pitou was not sorry to have Aunt 
Angelica hear in this roundabout wiy that he had his 
pockets full of gold. 

The threat of taking such a colossal order elsewhere had 
the desired effect; and Master Dulauroy consented to the 
proposed terms, and even acceded to Pitou’s demand that 
the captain’s suit should be made of new cloth, and adorned 
with epaulets without extra charge. 

In case of a failure to deliver the goods punctually, the 
tailor would be held personally responsible for causing the 
postponement of the ceremony of the public confederation 
of Villers-Cotterets and several neighbouring villages, 
which was to take place one week from the following 
day. The next morning, after parade, Pitou summoned 
Lieutenant Désiré Maniquet and Sergeant Claude Tellier, 
and requested them to invite their men, in behalf of him- 
self, Doctor Gilbert, General Lafayette, and the king, to 
call upon Master Dulauroy, the tailor of Villers-Cotterets, 
who had an important communication to make to them. 

Five minutes later the thirty-one privates of the Hara- 
mont National Guard, together with Sergeant Tellier and 
Lieutenant Désiré Maniquet, were hastening along the 
road to Villers-Cotterets. 

That night the Haramont National Guard gave their 
captain a serenade. The air was alive with Roman can- 
dles, pin-wheels, and powder crackers, and several voices — 
slightly inebriated voices, to be sure—shouted vocifer- 
ously, at intervals, “Long live Ange Pitou, the Father of 
the People!” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


IN WHICH ABBE FORTIER GIVES FRESH PROOF OF HIS ANTI- 
REVOLUTIONARY SPIRIT. 


Tue following Sunday the inhabitants of Villers-Cotterets 
were awakened by the drummer vigerously beating his call 
to arms at five o’clock in the morning. The ceremonies 
were not to begin until ten; but five hours would hardly 
suffice for the completion of what still remained to be 
done. 

A large platform had been erected in the middle of the 
square. This structure was intended to serve as one of 
those much-talked-of Patriot Altars, and Abbé Fortier had 
been invited to come and celebrate mass there on Sunday, 
October 18th, instead of in his own church. 

To make this stage worthy of its exalted purpose, it was 
necessary to solicit donations from the well-to-do persons 
in the community: and it must be admitted that every one 
had responded most generously, —one person contributing 
a carpet, another an altar-cloth, a third proffering silk 
hangings, and the fourth a sacred picture; but, as the 
weather was very variable at that season of the year, no 
one liked to risk his contribution before the appointed 
time. But the brightness and warmth of the sun when it 
rose on the eventful morning indicated one of those beauti- 
ful autumn days which rival the balmiest days of spring; 
and by nine o’clock the altar was bedecked with a superb 
Aubusson carpet, a lace-trimmed cloth, and a picture repre- 
senting John the Baptist preaching in the wilderness. It 
was surmounted, too, by a velvet canopy fringed with gold, 
from which hung handsome brocade curtains. 

All the young girls of the neighbourhood, dressed in 
white, wearing tricoloured sashes, and carrying green 
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boughs in their hands, were to be grouped around the 
altar; and after mass the men were to take the oath of 
allegiance to the constitution. 

The Villers-Cotterets National Guards, under arms since 
eight o’clock, awaited the coming of similar organisations 
from the surrounding villages; and it is needless to say 
that, of all the companies expected, the one awaited most 
impatiently was the Haramont Guards, — it having been 
noised abroad that, thanks to Pitou’s influence and the 
king’s bounty, the thirty-three men composing it would be 
in uniform. 

Master Dulauroy’s shop had been thronged all the week 
with inquisitive visitors, eager to watch the ten workmen 
engaged upon this gigantic order, unparalleled in Villers- 
Cotterets within the memory of man. 

The last uniform, that of the captain, —for Pitou had 
insisted that his men should be served first,—the last 
uniform had been delivered, according to contract, at exactly 
fifty-nine minutes past eleven o’clock Saturday night, and 
Pitou had paid Master Dulauroy his twenty-five louis then 
and there. 

At nine o’clock precisely the sound of a fife and drum 
was heard, accompanied with shouts of delight and admira- 
tion; and in the distance Pitou could be seen, mounted upon 
his white horse, or rather the white horse belonging to his 
lieutenant, Désiré Maniquet. 

Aunt Angelica hardly recognised her nephew in this 
martial guise, and narrowly escaped being trampled by the 
white horse while she was endeavouring to inspect Pitou 
from under that animal’s very nose. 

Pitou made a majestic salute with his sword, and, in 
tones loud enough to be heard for twenty rods around, 
called out, “Good-day, Madame Angelica!” 

Completely crushed by this formal greeting, the anti 
quated maiden staggered back, and, lifting her eyes heaven: 
ward, exclaimed, — 

“Unfortunate boy! his honours have turned his head 
He no lonver knows his own aunt!” 
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Pitou passed majestically along to the foot of the altar, — 
the place of honour having been assigned to the Harainont 
Guards. There he dismounted, and intrusted his steed to 
the care of an urchin, to whom he gave the munificent sum 
of six sous; which fact being immediately reported to Aunt 
Angelica, that lady muttered, “Simpleton! does he fancy 
himself a millionaire?” But after a moment’s reflection 
she added, in milder tones: “I made a mistake, I do 
believe, when I quarrelled with him. Aunts may inherit 
property fromm nephews.” 

But neither of these remarks reached the ears of Pitou, 
who was sunply in ecstasy; tour among the girls adorned 
with tricoloured ribbons, and carrying green branches, he 
saw Catherine. She was still very pale, for she had hardly 
recovered from her illness; but she was more beautiful in 
her pallor than any other girl in the ruddiest health. She 
was pale, but happy; for that very worning, thanks to 
Pitou, she had found a letter in the willow-tree. 

Suddenly a great hubbub was heard in the direction of 
the Rue Soissons, and the cause of this tumult, as well as 
the threatening tones that were distinctly audible, was 
this: Everybody knew that Abbé Fortier had been re- 
quested to celebrate mass at this patriot.altar, and that 
the sacred vessels and other accessories were to be brought 
from the church for that purpose. 

Monsieur de Longpré, the mayor of Villers-Cotterets, 
was not on very friendly terms with Abbé Fortier, having 
had quite a heated controversy with him on the occasion 
of the forcible seizure of the arms concealed in the abbé’s 
house; so, knowing that gentleman’s obstinate and irascibie 
temperament, he had contented himself with merely send- 
ing him the following notice, taken from the official pro- 
gramme for the ceremonial: — 


“ Mass will be celebrated at the Patriot Altar by Abbé Fortier, 
beginning at ten o’clock in the moming. 

“The sacred vessels and other articles needed for the service will 
be transported from the church to the Patriot Altar under the 
supervision of Abbé Fortier.” 
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By nine o’clock the Patriot Altar, as we have previously 
remarked, was decked out with its carpet, curtains, and 
linen, and its picture of John the Baptist preaching in the 
wilderness; only the candles, crucifix, the tabernacle con- 
taining the consecrated wafer, and such other vessels as 
are needed in the celebration of the mass were lacking. 
At half-past nine these articles had not appeared; the 
mayor, scenting trouble in the air, despatched his secretary 
to the priest’s house. The messenger soon returned with 
the intelligence that the priest had been seized with a 
severe attack of gout; that the beadJe had sprained his 
foot; that the two choristers were quite ill; and that the 
church doors were locked and barred. 

An ominous murmur began to rise from the populace, 
and there was even talk of battering duwn the church 
doors to secure possession of the sacred vessels, and of 
dragging the priest by force to the altar. But the mayor, 
being of a peaceable disposition, protested against any 
resort to violence, and offered to go in person to treat with 
the abbé. 

He accordingly hastened to the Rue Soissons, but found 
the priest’s door as securely bolted as the doors of the 
church. Having no battering-ram or catapult at hand to 
force the door, a locksmith was sent for; but, as he was 
about to begin operations, the door opened, and Fortier 
appeared upon the threshold. 

‘Back, renegades!” he shouted; “back, ye Amalekites 
and Sodomites! Do not set your impious feet upon the 
threshold of God’s servant!” 

‘Pardon me,” interposed the mayor, in his most con- 
ciliatory manner, — ‘‘ pardon me; we only came to inquire 
whether you will or will not celebrate mass upon our 
country’s altar.” 

“Celebrate mass at that altar!” shouted the priest, 
relapsing into one of those fits of holy wrath to which he 
was s0 prone. ‘Do you expect me to sanction revolt, 
rebellion, and ingratitude; to ask God to curse virtue and 
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bless crime? Scarcely, Monsieur le Maire. You wish to 
know whether I will celebrate your sacrilegious mass or 
not. Very well, then; no, no, no, I will not/” 

“Very well; you are a free citizen, Monsieur Abbé, and 
no one can compel you to do it against your will.” 

“Tt is very fortunate for me that I am, and that there 
is no way of compelling me to do it, as you say. You are 
very kind, reaily too kind, Monsieur le Maire; ” and; witha 
most insolent sneer, he began to close the door in the very 
faces of the authorities. 

But just at that moment a man darted out from the 
crowd, and, with one violent blow, dashed open the door, 
almost overturning the priest, so vigorous was the attack. 

The man was Billot. 

A profound silence followed. Every one felt that a 
terrible scene was about to ensue between the two men; 
but, though he was obliged to exert all his strength to hold 
the door open, it was in a perfectly calm, almost gentle, 
voice that he asked, turning to the mayor, — 

“Pardon me, but what did you say, Monsieur le Maire? 
Did you say that if the abbé here was unwilling to per- 
form the duties of his office, he could not be compelled to 
do it?” 

“Yes,” stammered Monsieur Longpré; “yes, I did say 
something to that effect, I believe.” 

“Then you made a great mistake, Monsieur le Maire; and 
a mistake it is not well to make too often in times like 
these.” 

“Back, sacrilegious monster! Back, impious man! Back, 
renegade! Back, heretic!” cried the abbé. 

“Hold your tongue, or it will be the worse for you!” 
responded Billot. “I am not disposed to insult you; lL 
merely wish to discuss the matter. The mayor here seems 
to think you cannot be compelled to say mass. I claim 
that you can, and I can prove it. Issay that any man who 
receives a salary is obliged to perform the work for which 
this salary is paid. For instance, here is the mayor’s 
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secretary; his honour sends him to you with the pro 
gramme for these ceremonies. Very well; it would never 
znter his brain to tell the mayor he would rather not take 
this programme to Monsieur Fortier, would it?” 

“No, Monsieur Billot; no, of course not,” responded the 
secretary, naively. 

“‘And here is our friend the chief of police,” continued 
Billot; “when his honour the mayor sent for him just 
now, do you suppose that official even so much as thought 
of replying, ‘ Maintain order if you like, but you must 
maintain it without any help of mine!’ Did you make 
any such answer as that, Mr. Chief of Police?” 

“Of course not. It was my duty to come, and I came,”’ 
ceplied that functionary, promptly. 

“Do you hear that, Monsieur Abbé?” inquired Billot. 
‘Very well, then; how does it happen that you, who are 


2xpected to set a good example, should alone consider your- . 


3elf exempt from duty? And you not only do that, but set 
48 an example of disorder and wrongdoing as well.” 

“Oh! but the Church is independent,” responded the 
riest, seeing that some defence was absolutely necessary; 
‘the Church obeys nobody, and is accountable only to 
1erself.” 

‘'That’s the mischief of it,” responded Billot. “You 
set up another power in the country; you are either a 
citizen or not a citizen, a Frenchman or a foreigner. If 
jou get your pay from Pitt of England, from Cobourg or 
saunitz, obey Pitt or Cobourg or Kaunitz, as the case may 
ye; but if you are a Frenchman, if you are a citizen of 
“rance, if it is the nation that pays you,— why, obey the 
ation,” 

“Yes, yes!” cried three hundred voices approvingly. 

‘So, in the name of the nation, priest,” continued Billot, 
lacing a powerful hand on the abbé’s shoulder, — “so, 
nthe name of the nation, I call upon you to fulfil your 
nission of peace, and ask that the blessing of Heaven, 
the bounty of Providence, and the mercy of Christ the 
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Lord may descend upon your fellow citizens and your 
country. Come, come, I say!” 

“Bravo, Billot, bravo!” resounded from every side. 
“To the altar with the priest! To the altar with him!” 

Encouraged by these shouts of approval, the farmer 
dragged the priest from the shelter of his doorway, —this 
man who was probably the first priest in all France to 
openly give the signal for a counter-revolution. 

The abbé saw that resistance was an impossibility. 

‘Ah, well, martyrdom, then!” he exclaimed. ‘I ask for 
martyrdom; I desire martyrdom; I demand martyrdom! ” 

Then, in a full, resonant voice, he intoned the Livera nos, 
Domine. 

It was this strange procession which was noisily approach- 
ing the public square a few moments after Pitou had proudly 
stationed himself with his men near the Patriot Altar. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN, 


Pitov, almost believing that he was about to be called 
upon to defend some new Foulon or Berthier, shouted, 
“To arms!” and placed himself at the head of his men; 
but, as the crowd divided, he saw Abbé Fortier approach- 
ing, dragged along by Billot, and lacking only a palm- 
branch to make him look like one of the Christian martyrs 
forced into the arena in ancient times; and it was only 
natural that Pitou should rush to the defence of his former 
teacher, of whose offence he was as yet ignorant. 

‘Oh, Monsieur Billot!” he exclaimed, throwing himself 
in front of the farmer. 

“Oh, father!” cried Catherine, with a movement so 
exactly like Pitou’s that une might have supposed they had 
been trained by the same stage manager. 

But it required a glance only from Billot to check both 
of them; for there was something alike of the lion and the 
eagle in this man, who secmed the very incarnation of the 
national uprising. 

On reaching the foot of the altar he let go his hold upon 
the priest of his own accord, and, pointing to the platform, 
said: “There is the altar of thy country, at which thou 
hast refused to officiate, but which I now declare thee 
unworthy to approach. To ascend these sacred steps, the 
heart should be filled with a love of liberty, devotion to 
country, and love of humanity. Priest, dost thou desire 
the enfranchisement of the world? Priest, art thou devoted 
to thy country? Priest, lovest thou thy neighbour? If 
thou dost, then ascend the steps of the altar, and implore 
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the blessing of God upon our cause; if not, yield my place 
to one more worthy, and get thee hence!” 

“Wretch!” exclaimed the priest, shaking his fist threat- 
eningly at Billot; “thou knowest not upon whom thou hast 
declared war!” 

“But I do know!” retorted Billot. “It is against 
wolves, and foxes, and serpents, — against whatsoever 
bites, and stings, and stabs in the dark! Well,” smiting 
his broad breast with both his powerful hands as he spoke, 
‘stab, sting, bite! Here I am!” 

A breathless silence followed; for all were spell-bound 
with admiration and awe at Billot’s audacity in thus offer- 
ing himself as a target for the shafts of that dread power, 
which, at that epoch, still held more than half the world in 
its thrall, — the Church. 

There was no longer any such thing as a mayor, or 
assistant mayor, or municipal officers; there was no one 
but Billot. 

Monsieur de Longpré approached. 

“But what are we to do, — we have no priest?” he re- 
marked; for Abbé Fortier had walked away, — the crowd 
dividing in silence to let him pass, and then closing in 
again. 

“And what of that?” 

“ Having no priest, we can have no mass.” 

“T will tell you what we will have in place of the mass!” 
cried Billot, like one truly inspired. ‘‘ Ascend to the altar 
of your country with me, Monsieur le Maire, and you, too, 
Pitou, — one on my right hand, the other on my left. And 
now, what we will have in place of the mass — give ear, 
each one of you — is the Declaration of Human Rights, the 
Creed of Liberty, the Gospel of the Future.” 

There was an enthusiastic clapping of hands; for these 
people, only just released from bondage, were more eager 
for a knowledge of the rights they were to enjoy than for 
that which Fortier called the Heavenly Word. 

Standing between the representatives of civic and mili- 
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tary power, Billot, extending his hand, repeated from 
memory — for it will be remembered that the worthy 
farmer did not know how to read —the following lines: 


‘6 DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN. 


“(1, Men are burn aud should remain free and with equal rights. 

“2. The object of all political associations should be the preservation 
of the natural and inalienable rights of the man and citizen. These 
rights are: liberty, property, security, and resistance to oppression.” 


The words “resistance to oppression” were uttered as 
by a man who had seen the walls of the Bastile totter and 
fall, and who knew that no one can resist the power of the 
people when they choose to exert it. 


‘(3. The principle of sovereignty resides in the nation. No legis- 
lative body or individual can rightfully exercise authority that does 
not emanate directly from the nation. 

‘4, Liberty consists in the power to do anything that is not inju- 
rious to others. 

‘5, The law has the right to forbid only such actions as are detri- 
mental to society. Anything not forbidden by law cannot be 
prevented; and no one can be compelled to do what the law does 
not ordain he shall do. 

‘* 6. Law is the expression of the popular will.” 


Then, pausing, and lifting his finger impressively, he con- 
tinued, “ Listen to this, fellow-citizens; listen attentively: 


“ All citizens have a right to concur personally, or through their 
representatives, in the formation of the law, which should be the 
same for all, whether it protects or whether it punishes. All 
citizens, being equal before the law, are equally admissible to all 
dignities and public offices, according their to individual capacity, and 
with no other distinctions than those arising from their talents and 
virtues. 

‘©7, No man can be arrested or imprisoned, except in cases defined 
by law, and in accordance with such formalities as it prescribes. All 
persons who jncito or execute unlawful commands, or cause them to 
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be executed, shall be punished; but every citizen summoned or ar- 
rested in the name of the law must instantly obey the summons. 

‘8. The law should establish only such penalties as are strictly 
and manifestly necessary, and no one should be punished except 
in accordance with 4 law established and promulgated prior to the 
offence. 

‘(9. Every man being supposed tu be innurcent until he has been 
found guilty, all severity uot absulutely uecessary for the safe custody 
of his person shall be strictly furbidden by law. 

“10, No man shall be molested on account of his vpinions, eveu 
in religion, provided vheir manifestation dves not disturb the public 
vrder established by law. 

‘611. The free expression of thoughts and opinions is one of the 
must precious of the rights of man. Each aud every citizen may 
consequently speak, write, aud print freely, though he should be held 
accountable fur any abuse of this right in cases deterininued by law. 

€12. ‘The protectiou of the rights of men and citizens necessitates 
w public force; but this force is instituted for the benefit of all, and 
nut tor the aggraudisemeut of a favoured few. 

13. For the waintenance of public authority and tho defrayal of 
the expenses of the govermineut a general tax is indispensable; but 
it should be levied equally upou all citizeus, in proportion to their 
means. 

‘‘14. The public has a right to exact of every public official an 
account of his stewardship. 

“15. Property being an inviolable and sacred right, nu one can be 
deprived of it unless publie necessity absolutely demands it, and 
then ouly on condition of a just and prearranged indemnity. 


“And pow,” continued Billot, “we come to the appli- 
cation of these principles as adopted by the National 
Assembly. Hearken to it, my brethren! hearken, fellow- 
citizens, set free by this Declaration of the Rights of Man 
— of your rights! 


‘‘The National Assembly, desiring to establish the French Con- 
stitution upon the principles set forth in this declaration, abolishes 
irrevocably all institutions injurious to liberty and equality. 

‘( Consequeutly, henceforth there shall be neither nobility nor peer- 
age, neitber hereditary distinctions nor distinctions of rank, nor any 
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uf the titles, attributes, or prerogatives derived therefrom; no orders 
of knighthood, nor any decorations which presuppose distinctions of 
birth, nor any superiority except that belonging to public officials in 
the discharge of their duties. 

‘‘No public office shall be saleable or hereditary. There shall be 
no restrictive guilds, no professional corporations, no monopolies of 
the arts or trades.” 


Thus ended Billot’s address, which had been listened to 
in devout silence. For the first time the people heard 
their rights proclaimed in the full light of day, and, as it 
were, in the presence of the God to whom they had long 
prayed for these rights, gained only after cycles of bondage, 
misery, and suffering. 

As Buillot stopped speaking, he extended his arms and 
clasped the mayvr and Vitou to his breast in a fraternal 
embrace; and though the mayor ruled only a small com- 
munity, and Pitou commanded only a handful of peasants, 
despite the insignificance of the things represented, the 
ptinciple was none tie less grand, and every person 
enthusiastically repeated Bullot’s concluding words, — 
“Long live the nation!’ — generously dividing his honours 
with the mayor and Vitou. 

It is needless to say that the gallant captain of the 
Haramont National Guards managed to give his hand to 
Catherine in the dance, and to secure a place near her at 
the table. 

The poor child was very unhappy. In his controversy 
with Fortier, and his speech on the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, her father had openly defied both the 
clergy and nobility. She thought of Isidore, who, accord- 
ing to her father’s new theories, was no longer superior 
socially to any other man. 

It was not the loss of his title, rank, or wealth she re- 
gretted, —for she would have loved Isidore as a humble 
peasant, — but it seemed to her that the world was unjust, 
even brutal, to that young man, and that her father, by 
wresting Isidore’s titles and privileges from him, was 
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separating her lover from her for ever, instead of bringing 
them nearer together. 

As for the mass, no one seemed inclined to say anything 
more about it. In fact, the people had almost forgiven 
the priest’s outburst; though, by his almost empty class- 
room the next day, he perceived that his refusal to officiate 
at the Patriot Altar had cost him his popularity among the 
residents of Villers-Cotterets. 
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CHAPTER X. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


CELEBRATIONS similar to that which we have just described 
were universal throughout France; but they formed only 
the prelude to a much grander gathering, which was to take 
place in Paris on the 14th of July, 1790; and the promi- 
nent parts Billot and Pitou had so successfully sustained 
at this local celebration very naturally led to their appoint- 
ment as delegates to the Paris celebration. 

After his short-lived military triumph, Pitou relapsed 
into bis normal condition of mild and kindly melancholy. 
He visited Mother Colombe daily, and if there was no 
letter for Catherine, he slowly wended his way back to 
Haramont. If there was a letter, he carefully deposited 
it in the willow-tree. But though Pitou was dumb, he 
was not blind; for one fine morning he noticed that the 
post-mark on the letter was Lyons instead of Turin, and 
a couple of days later—or, to speak more accurately, on 
December 25th — a letter came bearing the post-mark Paris, 
instead of Lyons; so it was easy to comprehend that 
Isidore de Charny had returned to France, and that it was 
not likely to be very long before he quitted Paris for 
Boursonnes. 

The day this last letter came he resolved, by way of 
excuse, to go and set his snares on Wolf Heath, where he 
had operated so successfully in former years. As the 
Pisseleu farm was situated on the road between Haramont 
and Wolf Heath, Pitou could stop at the farm-house on 
his way; and he very naturally chose for his visit an hour 
when Billot was likely to be riding about the fields. 
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When he reached the gate, he saw Catherine sitting at 
her window, apparently watching for some one. When she 
saw him she smiled; and, as he approached the window, 
She called out, — 

‘So it is you, Pitou! What lucky wind blew you in 
this direction?” 

Pitou showed her the snares wrapped round his wrist. 

“T thought I'd see if I could n’t catch a couple of nice 
tender rabbits for you, Mademoiselle Catherine; and the 
very nicest ones in the neighbourhood are to be found on 
Wolf Heath, by reason of the wild thyme that grows 
there.” 

“You are very kind, Pitou, I am sure; but you needn’t 
take all that trouble on my account. Iam nearly well, 
now. And, Pitou,” she added in a lower tone, “it won’t 
be necessary for you to go to the post-office for me any 
more this week; I shall not receive any more letters for 
several days.” 

Because Isitlore had returned to Paris was no reason 
that he should uot write; so Pitou instantly came to the 
conclusion that the letter he had placed in the hollow tree 
early that very morning had announced to Catherine her 
lover’s speedy return. Possibly she was watching for him 
even now. 

Pitou waited a moment for Catherine to decide whether 
she had any further disclosures to make to him; but, as 
she maintained a determined silence, he asked, — 

“Have you not noticed a great change in your father of 
late, mademoiselle?”’ 

The girl trembled, and answered his question by another: 
“Why, have you, too, noticed a change in him?” 

“Mademoiselle Catherine,” Pitou replied, shaking his 
head gloomily, “the hour will surely come when the man 
who has caused tis change will have a hard time settling 
with your father.” 

Catherine turned pale; nevertheless, she looked sharply 
at Pitou as she asked, “ Why do you say he, rather than 
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she? tis a woman, perhaps, not a man, who will have 
to suffer from my father’s wrath.” 

“You frighten me, mademoiselle! Have you any cause 
for fear?” 

“T have to fear what any girl who has forgotten her 
rank, and loves above her station, has to fear from an 
angry parent,” answered the girl, ruefully. 

“Tt seems to me, if | were in your place, mademoiselle — ” 

He paused. 

‘‘Well?” insisted Catherine. 

“Tt seems to me, if I were in your place— But no— 
you nearly died when he went away. If you had to give 
him up altogether, it would kill you—I suppose —” 

“Hush! let us talk of something else,” exclaimed 
Catherine, hastily. ‘Here comes father now.” 

Pitou glanced in the direction in which Catherine was 
looking, and saw the farmer approaching on horseback at a 
brisk trot. 

Perceiving a man standing near Catherine’s window, the 
farmer stopped; then, recognising Pitou, he was about to 
jog on again; but seeing his favourite advance smilingly 
towards him, hat in hand, he called out, — 

‘How are you, Piton? Did you come for your dinner?” 

“No, Monsieur Billot; I should n’t think of taking such 
a liberty as that —”’ 

But, fancying he discerned a pleading look on Catherine’s 
face, he added, — 

“Though 1 think I should accept if you invited me.” 

“Well, I do invite you, then, here and now.” 

“ And I accept,” responded Pitou, promptly. 

The farmer touched his horse with the spur, and rode on 
to the stable. 

“Was n’t that what you wanted me to say?” Pitou asked, 
turning to Catherine. 

ét Yes.” 

Then, after a moment’s pause, “Father looks even more 
gloomy to-day than usual, it seems to me.” 
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And again, under her breath, and as if talking to her. 
self, she added, ‘‘My God! can it be that he suspects?” 

“Suspects what, mademoiselle?” asked Pitou, who had 
overheard her, though she spoke so low. 

“ Nothing,” she replied, withdrawing her head and clos- 
ing the window. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
IN WHICH FATHER CLOUIS REAPPEARS UPON THE SCENE. 


Anpb Catherine was quite right; for, in spite of the cordial 
reception accorded to Pitou, the farmer did appear even 
more morose than usual. 

“Is dinner ready?” he asked curtly, as soon as he 
had entered the house. 

‘Yes, father,” answered his wife, who had risen as usual 
as soon as her husband crossed the threshold, both from 
a feeling of inferiority on her part, and from a desire to 
manifest the respect she felt for him. 

“Then let us sit down to it at once, for I have stilla 
good deal to do before night.” 

An additional plate was put on for Pitou; but they had 
scarcely seated themselves at the table when a knock was 
heard at the door, and Father Clouis entered, with Farmer 
Billot’s double-barrelled gun on his shoulder, and a hare in 
his hand. ‘The farmer's gun could be easily distinguished 
froin others by its silver mountings. 

“Good-day, Father Clouis,” said Billot. ‘‘You’re a 
man of your word, I see. Thank you.” 

“Oh, when I say athing I mean it. When I meet you, 
and you say to me, as you did this morning, ‘I want you to 
cast a dozen bullets for me, the right calibre for my gun; 
I must have them this afternoon,’ and I say, ‘That’s all 
right; you shall have ’em,’ why, they’re as good as 
mace,” 

“Thanks, Father Clouis; you’ll dine with us, won’t 
you?” 
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“You ’re very kind; but really, I don’t feel at all hungry. 
Still, if you insist upon it —” 

As he spoke, he piaced the gun in one corner of the 
room, and seated himself at the table, where he attacked 
the plate and glass his host had filled for him as valiantly 
as if he had not declared himself entirely free from 
hunger. 

‘Very good wine, Monsieur Billot, and very nice lamb,” 
he said, as if merely evincing a proper regard for the 
truth. ‘You believe in the proverb that says, ‘ Lambs 
should be eaten too young, and wine be taken too old.’ ” 

As no one responded to this pleasantry, and the conversa- 
tion seemed likely to flag, Clouis felt it his duty as a guest 
to sustain it; so he continued, ‘\1 happened to remember, 
awhile ago, that it was hare day [it will be remembered 
that Father Clouis had received permission from his grace 
the Duke of Orleans to kill one rabbit and one hare on alter- 
nate days, and this, it seems, was hare day], so I thought, 
as I had cast thirteen bullets instead of a dozen, I would 
see how a silver-mounted gun would carry a ball; and I 
must say it carries a ball well, that gun of yours; but —” 

“Yes, it’s a good gun.” 

“Twelve balls, did you say?” exclaimed Pitou. “Is 
there going to be a shooting-match, Monsieur Billot?” 

“No,” responded the farmer, shortly. 

“T was going to say, though, that if vou intend those 
bullets for boar-shooting, they ’re rather smal],” continued 
Father Clouis; “for those fellows have pretty tough hides, 
to say nothing of the quantity of lead they ’ll carry away 
with them. I’ve seen boars who had six or eight bullets 
between their hide and flesh, — big sixteen-to-the-pound 
bullets, too, — and they seemed none the worse for it.” 

“These bullets are not for boar-shooting,” said Billot. 

Pitou’s curiosity could not be repressed, however. 

“Pardon me, Monsieur Billot,” said he, *‘but if you 
don’t want the bullets for prize-shooting or for boars, what 
do you want them for ?” 
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“For a wolf,” answered Billot, grimly. 

“Why, are there any wolves about now? That is 
strange, — before the snow flies.” 

“Tt is surprising, but true, nevertheless.” 

‘Are you sure?” 

“Perfectly sure. The shepherd saw one this morning.” 

* Where?” 

“On the road from Paris to Boursonnes.” 

“Ah!” gasped Pitou, with a frightened glance, first at 
the farmer and then at his daughter. 

‘“Yes,” replied Billot, grimly; ‘one was seen last winter, 
and I was duly notified. After a while it was supposed 
that he had gone away, never to return; but it seems that 
he has come back, and as he may take it into his head to 
come prowling about my farm, I’ve had Father Clouis put 
my gun in order, and cast me some bullets.” 

This was more than Catherime could bear. With a 
smothered cry she rose and tottered towards the door. 
Bewildered and anxious, Pitou also arose, and hastily 
followed the girl into the adjoining kitchen. 

‘‘What does this mean? My God! what does all this 
mean?” he exclaimed. 

“Oh! don’t you understand?” cried Catherine. “He 
knows that Jsidore reached Boursonnes this morning, and 
means to kill him if he comes near the farm.” 

Just then the dining-room door opened, and Billot 
appeared upon the threshold. 

“Pitou,” he said, in a voice that admitted of no reply, 
“if you really came for rabbits, I think it is quite time 
you set your snares. It will soon be too late for you to 
Bee,” 

“IT am going—going at once, Monsieur Billot,” the 
young man responded humbly. 

He went out by the door leading into the courtyard, and 
Catherine retired weeping to her chamber, bolting the door 
behind her. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


A GAME OF TAG. 


Pirov had learned all he wished to know, and more. 
Catherine’s last words had fully explained her father’s 
figures of speech, and the situation was extremely critical, 
to say the least. But in a case of emergency Pitou seemed 
to become endowed with the strength of a lion, as well as 
the wisdom of a serpent, and he very promptly made up 
his mind to seek a place of observation on the edge of the 
forest, from which he could secure an unobstructed view of 
Farmer Billot’s house and its immediate surroundings. 

This proving a comparatively easy matter, he next pro- 
ceeded to consider the situation more deliberately. Much 
as he desired to do so, he began to wonder if there was the 
slightest possibility of preventing Father Billot from carry- 
ing his scheme of vengeance into execution. The first 
means of prevention that occurred to Pitou was to run to 
Boursonnes and warn Monsieur Isidore of the danger that 
awaited him if he ventured near the farm-house; but almost 
simultaneously Pitou bethought himself of two things: 
first, that Catherine had not commissioned him to inter- 
fere; and, secondly, that there was a strong probapility 
that he would not be able to find the young viscount, who 
would be much more likely to approach the farm by one of 
the paths used by the wood-cutters and foresters than by 
a more frequented road. 

Besides, if he went to warn Isidore, he would have to 
desert Catherine; and though Pitou would feel sorry to 
have any misfortune happen to the viscount, he would be 
in despair if any harm befell Catherine: so it seemed 
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wisest to remain where he was, and be guided by circum- 
stances in his subsequent procedures. 

So he waited, and watched the farm-house, — his eyes ag 
steadfast as those of a wildcat watching for its prey. 

The first thing he noticed was the departure of Father 
Clouis. He left about twilight; and soon afterwards Pitou 
saw a light appear in the window of Farmer Billot’s 
chamber. From his post of observation Pitou could see 
Billot load his gun, then extinguish his light and close 
both shutters; but in such a way as to leave a slight open- 
ing, through which the occupant of the room could watch 
what was going on outside. 

Billot’s window did not command a view of Catherine’s, 
on account of a projection in the side of the house; but it 
did command a view, not only of the entire road from 
Boursonnes, but also of the line of forest extending from 
the hill to the copse; so, though Billot could not see 
Catherine’s window, he could not fail to see her if she left 
her room by the window and tried to reach the wood, — and 
he did not doubt that she would attempt this as soon as it 
became dark, in order to warn Isidore vf his danger. 

Pitou, being of the same opinion, directed his attention 
chiefly to Catherine’s casement, though he took good care 
not to lose sight of the father’s. 

The men were right; for night had scarcely set in before 
Pitou, who, by reason of his forest training, could see 
almost as well in the dark as in the light, saw half of the 
window turn slowly upon its hinges, and the girl climb out 
and then close the window after her. There was no danger 
of Catherine’s being seen as long as she followed the line 
of buildings and fences; but as soon as she directed her 
course towards Boursonnes, she would come within the 
radius of her father’s vision; and it would be all the more 
easy for him to see her from the fact that the field which 
she would be obliged to cross in order to reach the wood 
was deserted. 

In a few seconds Pitou saw the girl emerge from the 
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shadow of the fence, and, bending over so as to conceal 
herself from view as much as possible, cross the road and 
enter a narrow footpath which led by a short cut through 
the forest to the Boursounes road, intersecting it at a 
place known as the Borough Spring, about half a mile 
farther on. 

Catherine had scarcely crossed the field and reached the 
woods before Pitou saw the shutters of the farmer’s win- 
dow close entirely. A few seconds afterwards the house- 
door opened, and the farmer came out, with his gun upon 
his shoulder, and strode down the Boursonnes road in the 
direction of the spot where the path taken by Catherine 
would intersect it. 

There was no time to lose, for in ten minutes the girl 
would find herself face to face with her father. 

Pitou sprang up, and, bounding through the forest like 
a frightened deer, soon reached the edge of the path, and, 
hiding himself behind the trunk of an old vak-tree, awaited 
Catherine’s approach. 

In less than two minutes Catherine passed within a few 
yards of the tree; and Pitou, hastily emerging from his 
hiding-place, called her by name. 

She was so startled that she uttered a sharp cry and 
paused, trembling in every limb; but she had evidently 
recognised the voice, for she exclaimed almost instantly, 
“You, Monsieur Pitou, here? What do you want with 
me?” 

“Not a step farther, for Heaven’s sake, my dear 
mademoiselle!” Pitou exclaimed, clasping his hands 
beseechingly. 

“And why?” 

“Because your father knows you have left the house, 
and he has started down the Boursonnes road with his gun. 
You will find him waiting for you at the spring.” 

“But he/ ur!” cried Catherine, wildly, — “must he not 
be warned?” And she started on, as if resolved to con- 
tinue her journey at al] hazards. 
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“Your going will do no good, as your father will be sure 
to stop you.” 

‘What am I to do, then? Tell me!” 

‘Return; return to your room at once! I will hide near 
the house, and when I see Monsieur Isidore coming, I will 
warn him.” 

“Will you do that, my dear Monsieur Pitou?” 

“T would do anything for you, Mademoiselle Catherine. 
Ah! how much I Jove you!” 

Catherine pressed his hand gratefully, and, after reflect- 
ing a Moment, said, — 

“Yes, you are right; take me home.” 

As her strength seemed about to fail her, she passed her 
arm through that of Pitou, who supported her as she half 
walked, half ran, back to the house. 

In ten minutes she was safe in her room again, and Pitou 
hastened to the clump of willows in which he intended to 
watch and wait. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE WATCH FOR THE WOLF. 


THEsE willows, which stood on a slight elevation about 
twenty-five yards from Catherine’s window, overhung a 
smal] stream which flowed along about seven or eight feet 
below, and which was shaded here and there by similar 
willows, which looked, especially at night, like dwarfs 
with small bodies and big heads covered with bristling 
tangled hair. 

It was in the last of this row of trees, hollowed by time, 
that Pitou had secreted Catherine’s letters morning after 
morning, and where Catherine had gone in search of them 
as soon as her father left the house. They both, however, 
had exercised so much caution that it was not this fact that 
had aroused the father’s suspicions. It chanced that a 
shepherd had mentioned the viscount’s return to Billot, 
without attaching any special importance to it; but the 
farmer, who, ever since his return to the farm and Cath- 
erine’s illness, had felt convinced that young Charny was 
his daughter’s lover, and who feared lest disgrace should 
be the result of this entanglement, inasmuch as the viscount 
could hardly marry Catherine, determined to put an end to 
the affair, not only speedily, but effectually. His daugh- 
ter, however, divining his intentions, was resolved to warn 
Isidore at any cost; but Pitou very luckily frustrated this 
attempt, otherwise Catherine would have met ber father 
instead of Isidore on the road. 

Pitou stuck to his willow as closely as if he were a part 
of the tree; but it was not very long before his quick ear 
detected clumsy, irregular footsteps approaching; and as 
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the step was much too heavy for that of the young viscount, 
Pitou turned carefully around, and perceived the farmer only 
about thirty yards distant, with his gun on his shoulder. 

Pitou instantly surmised that Billot, after having waited 
some time at the spring in vain for Catherine to appear, 
had come to the conclusion that he must have been mis- 
taken in regard to the direction she had taken, or perhaps 
even in fancying he had seen her at all, and had therefore 
decided to hide near Catherine’s window, feeling sure that 
the viscount would atttempt to pay a visit to his sweet- 
heart 1f she was still at the farm-house. 

By an unlucky chance, what should Billot do but choose 
for his hiding-place the very clump of willows where Pitou 
was concealing hinself. 

Mistrusting the farmer’s intentions, Pitou rolled softly 
down the bank into the ditch, where his head was concealed 
by the projecting roots of the very willow against which 
Billot was soon leaning. 

Fortunately the wind was blowing quite strongly, or 
Billot might have heard the throbbing of Pitou’s heart, 
but we must do our hero the justice to say that his own 
danger troubled him much less than a fear lest he should 
be obliged to break his promise to Catherine. 

A quarter of an hour of painful suspense followed, but 
no sound had disturbed the stillness of the night, when 
suddenly Pitou fancied he heard a horse’s gallop; and this 
horse, if it was a horse, must be coming along the foot- 
path leading from the wood. 

Above him DPitou could see the farmer bending forward 
and trying to peer out into the gloom; but the night was 
so dark that even Pitou’s keen eyes could only dimly dis- 
cern a shadowy form crossing the road and then disappear- 
ing in the shadow of the fence which enclosed the yard of 
the farm-house. 

Five minutes of unbroken silence followed; and then 
Pitou, thanks to the acuteness of his vision, managed to 
distinguish a human form near the farther end of the fence. 
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The man had evidently tied his horse to some tree further 
on, and was now returning on foot. ‘The night was so 
dark that Pitou hoped Billot might not see this sort of 
spectre, or at least not see it until it was too late; but 
Billot did see it, and Pitou heard above his head the click- 
ing sound made by the farmer in cocking his gun. 

The man, who was gliding along in the shadow of the 
fence, also heard the sound, and paused for an instant to 
look around him. During this brief interval Pitou saw 
the gun slowly raised; but the farmer was probably doubt- 
ful of his aim at that distance, for the weapon was lowered 
as cautiously as it had been raised, and the shadowy form 
again began to move on towards Catherine’s window. 
Again Pitou saw the gun raised, only to be lowered a 
second time: the victim was still too far away. 

A half minute, perhaps, elapsed before the lover crossed 
the intervening space and tapped softly upon Catherine’s 
window. Again the gun was raised, this time just as 
Catherine, recognising the signal, flung open her casement. 

Pitou gasped as he almost felt the spring of the trigger 
above his head. The flint struck the steel, there was a 
sudden flash of light; but no explosion followed the glare, 
for only the priming had ignited. It was a flash in the 
pan. 

Catherine had grasped Isidore’s arm, and now, with 
almost superhuman strength, she dragged him into the 
room, saying, “It is my father; he knows all! Come!” 

There was another bullet in the farmer’s gun, but he 
could not kill the young viscount without killing, or at 
least wounding, his daughter; so he said grimly to him- 
self, ‘‘The scoundrel will have to leave the house, and 
when he does, I won’t miss him a second time.” 

For about five minutes not a sound was heard; then the 
dogs tied in the courtyard on the other side of the house 
began to bark furiously. 

Billot muttered an oath, listened a moment, and then 
stamped his foot with rage. “She is sending him away 
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through the orchard!” he exclaimed, bounding across the 
streain over Pitou’s head, in the hope of reaching the other 
end of the enclosure as soon as Isidore. 

Pitou understood this manceuvre, and, rushing straight 
to Catherine’s window, darted through that room, and 
through the kitchen beyond, into the courtyard, where he 
could distinguish two forms, one astride the wall, the other 
standing at the foot of it with arms uplifted. 

Before springing down on the other side, her lover turned 
again to Catherine, and said, ‘‘ We shall meet again. You 
are mine, remember.” 

“Yes, yes; but go, go!” responded the girl. 

‘Yes, go, Monsieur Isidore, go!” cried Pitou. 

They heard the noise the young nobleman made as he 
struck the ground on the other side of the wall, then a 
neigh of recognition from his steed. Presently, too, they 
heard the horse’s swift gallop; then one gunshot, and 
then another. 

On hearing the first shot, Catherine uttered a cry, and 
ade a movement as if to rush to Isidore’s assistance. At 
the second she groaned, and fell swooning into Pitou’s 
arms. 

Pitou listened, with neck stretched eagerly forward, in 
order to determine whether the horse continued on his way 
with the same rapidity; and, hearing the animal pursuing 
his course uninterruptedly until the sound died away in 
the distance, he said to himself, “Good! there’s some 
hope left. One can’t see so well by night as by day, and 
one’s hand is not so steady when one fires at a man as 
when one fires at a wolf or a boar.” 

He lifted Catherine up, with the intention of carrying 
her back to her room; but, with a powerful effort of will, 
she rallied all her strength, and, sliding to the ground, 
seized Pitou by the arm and whispered hoarsely, — 

“Where do you intend taking me?” 

“Why, back to your room, mademoiselle.” 

“Ts there no place where I can hide, Pitou?” 
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“Oh, yes; or if there is not, I can find one,” replied 
Pitou, not very logically. 

“Then take me there; for all is over between me and the 
man who has tried to kill my lover.” 

“But, mademoiselle —” ventured Pitou. 

“You refuse, then?” 

‘No, Mademoiselle Catherine; God forbid!” 

“Then follow me.” 

And, walking on in advance, Catherine crossed the or- 
chard and entered the kitchen garden. At the lower end of 
this garden there was a small gate in the close board fence 
that enclosed it. Without the slightest hesitation, Cath- 
erine opened this gate, took out the key, locked the gate 
behind her, and threw the key into a cistern near by. 

Then, leaning on Pitou’s arm, she walked on with a frm 
step over the rough, ploughed ground, and the two were 
soon lost to sight in the valley below. 

No one witnessed their departure, and Heaven alone 
knew where Catherine found the shelter Pitou had prom- 
ised her. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
AFTER THE TEMPEST. 


MENTAL storms are not unlike meteorological storms. The 
sky becomes overcast, the thunder roars, the lightning 
flashes, the earth seems to tremble to its centre. There 
is a moment of frightful paroxysm, during which animate 
and inanimate things seem to be on the eve of annihila- 
tion, and we shudder and tremble, and lift our clasped 
hands imploringly to God as our only salvation. 

Then quiet 1s gradually restored, the darkness flees, and 
daylight reappears; the sun bursts forth again; the flowers 
reopen their petals; the trees straighten themselves; men 
return to their business, their pleasures, and their loves, 
and cease to trouble themselves about the devastation which 
the hurricane has left in its wake. 

This was the case at the farm. All night a terrible 
tempest raged in the heart of the father, who had only 
succeeded in partially carrying out his scheme of revenge. 
But when he at last discovered his daughter’s flight; 
when he had searched in vain in the darkness for some 
trace of her footsteps; when he had called her name, first 
in anger, then in entreaty, and finally in despair, without 
recelving any response to these impassioned appeals, — his 
organisation, powerful as it was, succumbed to the shock, 
and a period of mental prostration ensued. But at last, 
when the quiet of exhaustion succeeded the thunder and 
lightning, as after an atmospheric storm; when the dogs, 
hearing nothing more to disturb them, ceased their bark- 
ing; when rain had effaced the blood-stains which, like a 
half-loosed belt, encircled one side of the farm; when the 
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village clock —that mute witness of all that had taken 
place — sounded the last hour of the night, — then things 
resumed their wonted course at Pisseleu. 

When the big gate of the courtyard creaked upon its 
rusty hinges and the labourers again sallied forth, — some 
to sow, some to plough, some to follow the harrow, — then 
Billot, too, appeared, bustling about here and there as 
usual, 

At last, when it was broad daylight, and all the village 
was astir, some persons who had not slept quite so well as 
others remarked, half inquisitively, half carelessly, — 

‘Farmer Billot’s dogs barked dreadfully last night, 
and I’m almost sure I heard two shots fired near the 
farm-house.” 

That was al). 

Wheu the worthy farmer returned to the house about 
nine o’clock for his breakfast, according to custom, his 
wife exclaimed, — 

“Say, my good man, where is Catherine? Do you 
know?” 

“Catherine thinks that the air here doesn’t agree with 
her, and has gone to Sologne to visit her aunt,” replied 
the farmer, with an evident effort. 

‘Will she stay long?” 

“Until she feels better.” 

Mother Billot sighed heavily, and pushed away her cup. 

The farmer tried to eat, but the third mouthful seemed 
to choke him. Picking up a bottle of claret by the neck, 
he emptied it at a single draught; then said, in husky 
tones, “They haven’t unsaddled my horse, I hope?” 

“No, Monsieur Billot,” responded the feeble voice of 
a child who came to the farm every morning for his 
break fast. 

“Good!” answered the farmer, pushing the lad aside; 
after which he remounted his horse and returned to the 
fields; while hia wife, drying her tears, retreated to her 
usual seat in the chimney-corner. 
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Minus its brightest flower, minus its singing-bird, the 
farm seemed desolate indeed; but everything went on as 
usual that day and the day following. 

As for Pitou, he saw the sun rise from his own house in 
Haramont; and those who passed at six o’clock saw his 
room lighted by a candle which had evidently been burn- 
ing a long time, so badly did it need snuffing, — for Pitou 
was busily engaged in accounting for the use to which he 
had put the twenty-five louis Doctor Gilbert had given him 
for the equipment of the Haramont National Guards. 

It is true, however, that a woodcutter did declare that 
he had seen Pitou, about midnight, descending the steep 
hill leading to Father Clouis’ hut, carrying something 
heavy, that looked like a woman, in his arms; but this 
report seemed hardly probable, inasmuch as Father Lajeu- 
nesee pretended to have seen Pitou running with all his 
might along the road to Boursonnes about one o’clock in 
the morning, and Maniquet, who lived at the other end of 
the town on the Longpré side, declared that he saw Pitou 
pass his door about two o’clock, and that he called out, 
“Good-evening, Pitou!” a courtesy to which Pitou re- 
sponded in kind. 

There was consequently no reason whatever for doubting 
that Maniquet did see Pitou at two o’clock or thereabouts; 
but whether the woodcutter did or did not see Pitou about 
midnight near Clouise Rock, or whether Father Lajeunesse 
did or did not see Pitou running down the Boursonnes 
road about one o’clock, this much is certain: If Pitou, 
with whom we parted company about half-past ten in the 
evening, did go to Clouise Rock, and from Clouise Rock to 
Boursonnes, subsequently returning to Clouise Rock, and 
afterwards to his own home, —-if Pitou did do all this, 
we may safely conjecture that he first took Catherine toa 
place of safety, then hastened to Boursonnes for news of 
the viscount, then hurried back to report to Catherine; 
thus making the distance covered between eleven o'clock 
in the evening and half-past two in the morning at least 
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eight or nine leagues, which seems almost incredible to 
persons not conversant with Pitou’s extraordinary powers 
of locomotion. 

Still, as Pitou kept his own counsel, no one except Désiré 
Maniquet knew for a certainty that it was really Pitou 
who had been seen in the vicinity of Clouise Rock and on 
the Boursonnes road. 

About six o’clock the next morning, just as Farmer 
Billot was mounting his horse to start for the field, Pitou 
was seen quietly going over his account with Master 
Dulauroy, to which he appended the receipt of each of his 
men. 

There was another person of our acquaintance whose 
slumbers were disturbed that night. This was Doctor 
Raynal. About one o’clock he was aroused by the 
Vicomte de Charny’s lackey, who rang the bell as if he 
would jerk it off. 

The doctor opened the door himself, according to his 
usual custom when the night-bell rang. The viscount’s 
lackey had come on account of an accident which had 
befallen his master, and had brought a second horse with 
him, all saddled and bridled, so that there need be no 
delay. 

The doctor dressed himself in the twinkling of an eye, 
jumped on the horse, and started off at a gallop, preceded 
by the lackey. 

When he inquired into the nature of the accident, the 
messenger replied that he would be informed when he 
reached the chateau, but that he must be sure to bring his 
case of surgical instruments. 

The accident proved to be a wound in the left side and a 
scratch on the right shoulder, made by two balls which 
seemed to be of the same calibre; but the viscount would 
give pone of the particulars of the affair. 

The wound in the side was serious, but not dangerous, 
as the bullet had passed through the flesh without touching 
any internal organ. 
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The other wound was not worth talking about. When 
the wounds were dressed, the young viscount handed the 
doctor twenty-five louis, and asked him to keep the matter 
a secret. 

“If you wish me to say nothing about the affair, you 
must pay me only my usual fee of ten francs,” replied the 
worthy doctor; and, taking a single louis (twenty-four 
francs) from the pile, he gave fourteen francs change to 
the viscount, who urged him to accept more. 

This the doctor refused to do; but he said he thought 
three visits would be necessary, and that he should conse- 
quently return the next day and the day following. 

On his second visit he found his patient up, and the next 
day, with the aid of a bandage to hold the plaster in place, 
Isidore was able to mount his horse; so no member of the 
household, except his confidential servant, was even aware 
of his accident. 

On his third visit the doctor found his patient out, and 
so would accept only five francs for his visit. 

Doctor Raynal was certainly one of the few physicians 
who deserve to have in their offices that famous engrav- 


ing which represents Hippocrates declining the gifts of 
Artaxerxes, 
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CHAPTER XV. 
MIRABEAU’S TREACHERY. 


MrRaBEAv’s last words to the queen on leaving the pavil- 
ion at St. Cloud have probably not been forgotten by our 
readers , — 

“Madame, by this kiss the monarchy is saved)” 

And Mirabeau certainly endeavoured to fulfil his promise. 
He began the struggle confident of his own strength, not 
dreaming that royal imprudence and three abortive con- 
spiracies would result in his final undoing. 

Perhaps, too, if he could have worked on in secret a 
while longer, he would have had a better chance of suc- 
cess; but one day, only a few weeks after his interview 
with the queen, while on his way to the Assembly, he saw 
groups of men standing here and there, evidently engaged 
in excited conversation. 

He approached one of these groups to ascertain the cause 
of the commotion. 

Sinall pamphlets were being handed about; and, ever and 
anon, the vendors of them shouted, ‘‘ The Treachery of Mon- 
sieur de Mirabeau! Monsieur de Mirabeau’s Treachery! ” 

“Ah, ha!” remarked Mirabeau, drawing a coin from 
his pocket, “this seems to concern me! My friend,” he 
continued, addressing a man who was distributing the 
pamphlets, and who had several thousand copies piled on 
the back of a donkey, “my friend, how much do you ask 
for ‘ Mirabeau’s Treachery ’?” 

“Tam giving it away, Monsieur de Mirabeau,” replied 
the man, looking the count full in the face; “and there 
have been one hundred thousand copies printed,” he added 
in lower tones. 
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Mirabeau walked on. This pamphlet which was being 
given away, this distributor of them, who recognised him, 
~— what did it all mean? Doubtless this was one of the 
slanderous publications so common in those days, —a 
publication whose evident malice and absurdity would 
deprive it of the power to make mischief. 

Mirabeau glanced over the first page, and turned pale. 
The page contained a list of Mirabeau’s indebtedness; and, 
strange to say, the amount was correct,—two hundred 
and eight thousand francs. 

Below was given the exact date at which this amount was 
to be paid to Mirabeau’s different creditors by Monsieur de 
Fontanges, the queen’s treasurer. 

Then came a statement of the amount to be paid Mira- 
beau monthly by the court, namely, six thousand francs; 
and, lastly, a full account of his interview with the queen: 
and what Mirabeau could not understand was this, — the 
figures were correct to a penny, and every word of the 
conversation was accurately repeated. 

What strange mysterious enemy was thus attacking him, 
or, rather, attacking the monarchy through him? 

It seemed to him that the face of the colporteur to whom 
he had spoken, and who had recognised him, and even 
called him by name, was strangely familiar to him. 

He retraced his steps: the donkey was still there, with 
his panniers nearly empty now; but the first distributor 
had disappeared, and another man, a stranger to Mirabeau, 
had taken his place, and was conducting the distribution 
with as much alacrity as his predecessor. 

Doctor Gilbert happened to pass just then; but he was 
so deeply absorbed in thought that he would have failed 
to notice the unusual commotion if Mirabeau, with his 
wonted audacity, had not walked up to him, taken him 
by the arm, and led him straight to the colporteur, who 
was about to stretch out his hand with a pamphlet and 
say to Gilbert, as to every one else, “ All about Mirabeau’s 
Treachery, citizen ;” but on seeing the doctor, the man 
paused suddenly, as if paralysed. 
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Gilbert surveyed the man in his turn, and, dropping the 
pamphlet in disgust, turned away, saying, “This is an 
infamous job you are engaged in, Monsieur Beausire,” 
and, taking Mirabeau’s arm, continued on his way. 

‘Do you know that man?” inquired Mirabeau. 

“T know him as well as one wants to know such a fellow. 
He is a gambler who, for want of something better to do, 
has turned slanderer.”’ 

“Ah, if it were only a slander!” murmured Mirabeau, 
sadly. 

“Are you so little of a philosopher that you allow your- 
self to be cast down by such a trifle as this?” 

“I! You don’t know me, doctor. They say I’m bribed, 
when I am only paid. I’ll buy a house to-morrow, and 
a carriage and horses, and hire servants, and keep open 
house. Cast down! I? What does the popularity of 
yesterday or the unpopularity of to-day matter? Have I[ 
no future before me? No, doctor; what troubles me so is 
a fear that I may not be able to keep the promise I have 
made. And this failure — if my efforts prove a failure — 
will be due to the treachery of the court towards me. I met 
the queen, and she seemed to trust me; and [—I dreamed, 
insensate fool that I was, with such a woman —I dreamed, 
not only of being the king’s prime ininister, like Richelieu, 
but the queen’s lover, as Mazarin was the lover of Anne of 
Austria. And what did the queen do? ‘That very day, 
after I left her, she wrote to her agent in Germany, Herr 
Flachslauden, ‘ Tell my brother Leopold that I have taken 
his advice and am making use of Mirabeau, but that there 
is pothing serious in my relations with him.’” 

Are you sure of this?” 

“Perfectly sure; nor is this all. You know the ques- 
tion that is to be considered in the Assembly to-day, I 
suppose?” 

“Some war measure, I believe; but I’m not very well 
posted as to the cause of dissension.” 

“It is very simple,” replied Mirabeau. “Europe is 
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divided into two rival factions, — England and Prussia on 
one side, Austria and Russia on the other; but both are 
now moved by the same sentiment, — hatred of our Revolu- 
tion. Such a manifestation of dislike is only natural on 
the part of Russia and Austria, as that is their natural 
bias; but in the case of philosophical Prussia and liberal 
England, it is very different, for some tine is required to 
enable them to change from one extreme to the other. 
England, however, has seen Brabant stretching out her 
hands to France for help, and that has hastened England’s 
decision; fora revolution is contagious. England does not 
declare war upon France, for she dares not do that vet; 
but she abandons Belgium to the Emperor Leopold, and 
will go to the ends of the earth to pick a quarrel with 
Spain, our ally. Well, yesterday the king informed the 
Assembly that he had placed fourteen ships on a war foot- 
ing; that will be the subject of discussion at to-day’s 
session. The question which arises is simply this: Which 
department of the government has the right to declare 
war? The king has already lost his right of jurisdiction 
in matters connected with the Interior Department, — such 
as levying taxes, etc., etc. He has also lost all control 
over the courts and the Department of Justice. If he loses 
control of the War Department, what is there left for 
him? But now, doctor, let us, as friends, discuss a ques- 
tion which cannot be safely broached in the Assembly. 
The Revolution is not complete yet, nor will it be until 
the sword is broken in the king’s hand; for of all his pre- 
rogatives, the most dangerous is the power to make war.” 

“Then what shall you do, count?” 

‘Oh, I shall be faithful to my plighted word, and insist 
that this power be left in the king’s hand; though this 
insistence on my part may cost me my popularity, and 
perhaps my life. Iam about to propose to the Assembly 
a measure that will make the king triumphant, victorious. 
And what is the king doing at this very moment? He is 
having the keeper of the seals search the old parliamentary 
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records for certain ancient formula of protestation against 
the States General, in order to draw up a new protest 
against the Assembly.” 

Ts it possible?” 

“Yes; and, oh, the pity of it, my dear Gilbert! There 
is entirely too much of this secrecy, and not enough frank- 
ness and publicity. That is the reason I want everybody 
to know that I, Mirabeau, am on the court’s side, as I am. 
You think this slander will injure me. No; on the con- 
trary, it will help me. It takes heavy clouds and strong 
winds to bring me out. Come in, doctor, come in, and 
you ’ll see a lively session; I promise you that.” 

And Mirabeau was not mistaken; he had a chance to 
display his courage immediately upon his entrance into 
the hall. Some shouted “Traitor!” under his very nose, 
while one man showed him a rope, and another a pistol; 
but Mirabeau only shrugged his shoulders and walked on, 
like Jean Bart, pushing aside those who stood in his way. 

Barnave was in the rostrum, denouncing Mirabeau in 
the most vehement manner. Mirabeau stopped and looked 
him full in the face. 

“Yes,” said Barnave, ‘it is you whom I just called a 
traitor! It is you I am denouncing!” 

“In that case 1 wil) take a turn in the garden of the 
Tuileries; I shall have plenty of time to get back before 
your peroration,” was the cool response. 

Aud, sure enough, he walked out of the hall, with 
head erect and defiant eye, amid a storm of hisses and 
imprecations. 

Half-way down the main avenue a young lady, with a 
spray of verbena in her hand, was sitting, surrounded by a 
crowd of admiring listeners. 

There was a vacant space on her left, and Mirabeau drew 
up a chair and seated himself by her side. 

Many of the persons around her got up and walked 
away. Mirabeau smiled as he saw them go. The young 
lady offered him her hand. 
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“Ah, baroness, are you not afraid of catching the 
plague?” he asked. 

‘They say you are leaning towards our side, my dear 
count, and I would fain bring you still nearer,” she 
replied. 

Mirabeau smiled. For fully three-quarters of an hour 
he sat and chatted with this young woman, who was no 
other than Anne Louise Germaine Necker, Baroness de 
Staél; then, glancing at his watch, he remarked, — 

‘Ah, baroness, I must ask you to excuse me. Barnave 
is making a speech against me; he had been talking an 
hour when I left the Assembly. I have had the pleasure 
of chatting with you three-quarters of an hour. That 
makes about two hours that my friend has been on the 
rostrum, and his speech must be nearing its end; so I will 
go back and answer him. Give me that spray of verbena, 
baroness; it shall serve me as a talisman.” 

“This verbena? Have a care, my dear count; it is the 
herb for funeral libations, you know.” 

‘Give it to me all the same; it is well to be crowned as 
a martyr when one descends into the arena to fight with 
brutes.” 

“Tt would indeed be difficult to be more brutish than the 
National Assembly of yesterday,” remarked Madame de 
Staél, laughing. 

“Why do you mention yesterday in particular, my dear 
baroness?” 

And, taking the spray of verbena, which she gave him 
partly as a reward for his sarcasm, Mirabeau bowed gal- 
lantly, and returned to the Assembly. 

Barnave was just descending from the tribune, amid the 
enthusiastic plaudits of the entire assemblage. Mirabeau 
Was nO sooner seen mounting the steps of the rostrum than 
a storm of curses and hisses assailed him. Lifting his 
powerful hand, he waited for the tumult to subside; then, 
taking advantage of one of those intervals of quiet which 
occur alike amid tempests and riots, he exclaimed , — 
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“T know only too well that it was not far from the 
Capitol to the Tarpeian rock.” 

Such is the power of genius that this remark silenced 
the most angry of his auditors; and, when silence was thus 
secured, the victory was more than half won in Mirabeau’s 
case. 

He demanded that the king should be given the right to 
declare war. This demand was considered too great, and 
was refused. Then began a fight over the proposed amend- 
ments. The first attack having been repulsed, it was neces- 
sary to win the day by repeated onslaughts. 

Barnave’s speech had lasted two hours. Mirabeau 
mounted the rostrum five different times, and finally 
secured the following concessions, — namely, that the king 
should have the right to make preparations for war, and 
to distribute the forces as he saw fit; that he should also 
have the right to propose a declaration of war to th. 
Assembly, and that the Assembly could adopt no warlike 
measures that were not sanctioned by the king. 

Who knows what other concessions he might have 
obtained, but for that widely-distributed brochure entitled, 
“ Mirabeau’s Treachery.” 

After the session was over, Mirabeau narrowly escaped 
being torn in pieces; Barnave, on the contrary, was borne 
away in triumph by the people. 

Poor Barnave! the day was not far distant when he, 
in turn, would hear a cry of ‘‘Monsieur Barnave's 
Treachery.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. 


MiraBeEsav left the Assembly with head proudly erect, 
and flashing eyes. So long as he was in the presence of 
danger, he thought only of the task before him, not of his 
own strength. 

In this respect he resembled Marshal Saxe at the battle 
of Fontenoy. Weuak and ill, Saxe remained all day in the 
saddle, firmer than the bravest soldier in his command; but 
when the English ranks were broken, and their army was 
in full retreat, he fell dying upon the field he had won. 

It was the same with Mirabeau. On his return home 
he sank down exhausted upon a pile of cushions in the 
midst of a profusion of flowers; for Mirabeau had two 
passions, — women and flowers. 

Since the beginning of the session his health had under- 
gone a decided change for the worse. Notwithstanding 
his vigorous constitution, he had suffered much, both 
physically and mentally, from persecution and imprison- 
ment; so for years he had not known what it was to be 
well. 

This time he felt that his condition was even more 
critical than usual, and he offered little or no opposition 
when his lackey urged the necessity of sending for a phy- 
Sicilian. They were still discussing the matter, however, 
when the bell rang, and Doctor Gilbert was ushered into 
the room. 

“T could not go home without congratulating you, my 
dear count,” said Gilbert. “You promised me a victory 
to-day; yon did better than that,— you achieved 3 
triumph.” 
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“Yes; but you see that though it may have been a 
triumph, it was won at as terrible a cost as that of 
Pyrrhus. One more such triumph, doctor, and I am a 
dead man.” 

Gilbert looked at Mirabeau. 

“Yes; there is no doubt about it. You are ill,” he 
remarked. 

“Yes; anybody else who lived as I live would have 
died a hundred times,” replied Mirabeau, shrugging his 
shoulders. “I have two secretaries; they are both over- 
worked. Pelliric, especially,— whose business it is to copy 
the loose sheets covered with my abominable chirography, 
— has been sick in bed three days; and I can’t get along 
without him, because he alone can decipher my scrawls and 
understand my meaning. Doctor, give me something, — I 
don’t say to make me live, but to give me strength while 
I do live.” 

‘What can you expect?” said Gilbert, after he had felt 
the sick man’s pulse. “There is no advice one can give 
to a person with an organisation like yours. How is one 
to recommend rest to a man who finds strength only in 
action; or temperance to a genius which flourishes only in 
the midst of excesses? If I advise the removal of these 
flowers, which emit oyxgen by day and carbonic acid by 
night, — why, flowers have become a necessity to you, and 
you suffer more from their absence than their presence. If 
I warn you tc shun the society of ladies as well as the 
flowers, you say you would rather die. Live on, then, 
count, according to your taste; but indulge only in scent- 
less flowers and platonic affections.” 

“That last bit of advice is hardly needed, my dear 
doctor. Three years in prison, one death sentence, the 
suicide of the woman whom I loved, but who killed her- 
self for the sake of another man, have cured me of any 
ambition of that sort. For a brief instant, as I told you, 
I dreamed of an alliance like that between Elizabeth and 
Essex, between Anne of Austria and Mazarin; but it 
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was only a dream, and the woman for whose sake I have 
struggled, I have not seen since that interview, and shall 
probably never see again. Ah, Gilbert, there is no torture 
so great as the feeling that one carries gigantic projects 
in one’s brain, —the prosperity of a kingdom, the fate of 
one’s friends, the annihilation of one’s enemies, and that 
a single throw of the dice may ruin them all! Oh, the 
follies of my youth! How bitterly I have had to atone for 
them! Why do the royal family distrust me so? Except 
on one or two occasions, when I was driven to the wall, 
and compelled to strike back in self-defence, have I not 
been on their side from the first to the last? Did I not 
contend for the king’s right to an absolute veto, when 
Monsieur Necker was content with a provisional one? Did 
{ not oppose the proceedings of the night of the fourth of 
August, when the nobility were deprived of their privi- 
leges? To-day — yes, even to-day — have I not served 
royalty far beyond its deserts? Have I not secured for 
it what no other person, be he prince or cabinet minister, 
could have secured; and have I not done this at the ex- 
pense of my reputation, my popularity, my very life? 
And what recompense have I received? Once, and only 
once, I have been allowed to speak to the queen. Yet, 
now I think of it, if my father had not died so short a 
while before the taking of the Bastile, and if common 
decency had not prevented me from appearing in public 
the second day after his death,—the day Lafayette was 
appointed commander of the National Guard, and Bailly 
was made mayor of Paris, —I should unquestionably have 
been chosen mayor instead of Bailly. What a change this 
would have made in the state of things! In that case the 
king wonld have seen the necessity of keeping on good 
terms with me, and I should have inspired him with 
entirely different feelings towards a city which is really 
the revolutionary centre of our land. I should have won 
his confidence, and induced him, before the evil became 
too deeply seated, to adopt decisive as well as preventive 
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measures. Instead, I am merely a deputy, —a suspected, 
much-feared, much-hated man, — kept away from the king, 
and basely slandered to the queen. Do you know, doctor, 
that when she met me at St. Cloud she positively turned 
pale? It is easy enough to understand the reason. Has 
she not been led to believe that I caused the horrors of 
the fifth and sixth of October? And yet, during all this 
past year, I have endeavoured to do everything it was in 
the power of man to do; but to-day, ah, to-day, both for 
the safety of the monarchy and wyself, I fear it is too 
late!” 

His face contracted with pain as he uttered the conclud- 
ing words. 

“You are suffering, count,” remarked Gilbert. 

“The agonies of the damned. There are days when I 
am almost tempted to believe that my enemies are slowly 
but surely poisoning me. Do you believe in the aqua 
tofana of Pérouse, the famous Inheritance Powder of La. 
voisin, and the Borgia poisons, doctor?” asked Mirabeau, 
smiling. 

“No, but I believe in the fiery steel that wears out its 
scabbard; in the lamp whose expanding flame shatters its 
globe,” replied Gilbert; and as he spoke he drew a small 
vial, containing a couple of thimblefuls of greenish liquid, 
from his pocket. 

‘Come, count, suppose we try an experiment,” he added. 

‘What is it?” asked Mirabeau. 

“One of my friends, —and I wish he were one of yours 
as well, — a man thoroughly conversant with all the natural 
sciences, and with occult science too, he claims, has given 
me the recipe for this decoction as a sovereign autidote, an 
infallible panacea for all human ills, —an elixir of life, as 
it were. Will you try it?” 

“TI would take anything, even the deadly hemlock, from 
your hand, my dear doctor. Does it require any prepara- 
tion, or do you take it clear?” 

“No; for this preparation is very powerful. Tell your 
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servant to bring you a few drops of brandy or spirits of 
wine in a spoon.” 

“The deuce! It must be liquid fire, if brandy and spirits 
of wine are needed to dilute your preparation. I didn’t 
suppose any one had drunk such a beverage since Prome- 
theus administered it to the great ancestor of the human 
race. J warn you, though, that my lackey may not be 
able to find a dozen drops of brandy in the house. I do 
not derive iy eloquence from that source, as they say Pitt 
does his.” 

The lackey returned a few minutes later, however, with 
a spoon containing five or six drops of brandy. 

To this Gilbert added about an equal quantity of liquid 
from the vial. As soon as the two combined they became 
the colour of absinthe. Muirabeau seized the spoon, and 
hastily swallowed its contents. 

“ Morbleu / doctor,” he exclaimed, “you did well to warn 
me that your drug was so powerful. It seems to me that 
I have literally swallowed lightning.” 

Gilbert smiled; he seemed to feel entire confidence in 
the efficacy of his remedy. 

Mirabeau stood for a moment as if he were being con- 
sumed by the fiery fluid. His head drooped upon his 
breast, and he pressed his hands upon his stomach; but 
suddenly he raised his head and said, ‘ Ah, doctor, it is 
indeed the elixir of life that you just made me drink.” 

Then springing up, and inhaling a deep breath, and 
stretching out his arms, he added, “ Now, even though the 
monarchy is tottering, I feel that I have strength enough 
to sustain it.” 

“You feel better, then?” asked Gilbert, smiling. 

‘Tell me where they sell this decoction, doctor. I’d 
have that fiery liquid, though I had to give a diamond 
of equal size for every drop of it, and tenounce every 
other luxury of life; for I feel that it would make me 
invincible.” 

‘‘Promise me, count, that you will not take this remedy 
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more than twice a week, and to apply to no one but myself 
for a renewal of your supply, and this little bottle is 
yours.” 

Give it to me, and I will promise anything you wish.” 

“Good! but that is not all. You think of purchasing a 
carriage and horses, you said just now.” 

“6 Yes.” 

“Then take a house in the country. These flowers which 
vitiate the air of your rooms would purify the air of your 
garden. The daily drives to and from Paris would also be 
very beneficial to you. Select a residence, too, on high 
ground, if possible on the edge of a forest or near a river, 
—at Bellevue, St. Germain, or Argenteuil, say.” 

“At Argenteuil? Why, that would be the very thing. 
I sent my man out to look me up a house there the other 
day. Didn’t you tell me, Teisch, that you had found 
something at Argenteuil which you thought would just 
suit me?” 

“Yes, monsieur,” replied the man, who had been waiting 
on the doctor. ‘Yes; a very lovely house a countryman of 
mine spoke to me about. It seems he lived there formerly 
with his master, a foreign banker. It is vacant now, and 
monsieur can take possession of it whenever he pleases.” 

“Where is it?” 

“Just out of Argenteuil. It is called the Chateau 
Marais.” 

“Oh, I know the house well,” said Mirabeau. ‘' When 
my father drove me from home with his curse and several 
sound blows of his cane, he was living at Argenteuil, 
and I often used to walk up and down in front of that 
same beautiful house and exclaim, with Horace, O rus, 
quando te aspiciam /” 

“Well, the time for realising this dream of your youth 
has come. Take the house, and transport your household 
to it, — the sooner the better.” 

Mirabeau reflected a moment; then, turning to Gilbert, 


said, — 
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“It is certainly your duty to watch over the invalid you 
have restored to life. It is only five o’clock, and the days 
are now at their longest. The weather, too, is exception- 
ally fine. Drive out to Argenteuil with me.” 

‘So be it. When one assumes charge of anything so 
precious as your health, count, no possible precaution 
should be neglected. Let us go and take a good look at 
your villa.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THERE IS NO RELATIONSHIP BEYOND THE FOURTH DEGREE. 


It was in Argenteuil that Mirabeau’s father died, on July 
11, 1789, like a true nobleman who would not consent tu 
live to witness the taking of the Bastile. 

On reaching the end of the Argenteuil bridge, Mirabeau 
ordered the coachman to pause. 

‘Have we reached our destination?” inquired the 
doctor. 

“Yes and no. We have not reached the Chiteau du 
Marais, — that is a mile or two the other side of Argen- 
teuil; but we are making to-day, my dear doctor, a sort of 
pilgrimage, —a pilgrimage of three stations.” 

‘A pilgrimage? ‘To the shrine of what saint?” 

“Saint Riquetti, my dear doctor; though I doubt very 
much if God has ratified the canonisation of man in this 
case. Still, it is none the less true that here died Riquetti, 
Marquis de Mirabeau, —the Friend of Mankind, as he 
was called, a martyr to the extravagance and debauchery 
of his unworthy son, Honoré Gabriel Victor Riquetti, 
Comte de Mirabeau.” 

“True; though IT lad forgotten the fact. That is not 
strange, however, as I was a prisoner in the Bastile at the 
time. Where did your father live?” 

They had alighted from the carriage, and, as Gilbert 
asked the question, they were standing directly in front of 
@ mansion situated on the pier, and facing the river, from 
which it was separated only by a small lawn and a row of 
trees. 

Seeing strangers stop in front of the gate, an enormous 
dog sprang forward, growling ominously, and thrust his 
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head between the bars, trying to grab a mouthful of Mira- 
beau’s flesh, or at least a fragment of his cout. 

“Heavens! doctor,” exclaimed Mirabeau, retreating a 
step to escape the sharp white teeth of the dog, “nothing 
is changed. I am received exactly as if my father were 
alive.” 

Just then a youth appeared, who, after silencing the 
dog, advanced towards the strangers. 

‘Pray do not consider the inmates of the house respon- 
sible for the unfriendly reception their dog has given you, 
gentlemen,” said the young man. “Many persons stop 
in front of this house, which was once occupied by the 
Marquis de Mirabeau; and as our poor Cartouche does not 
understand the historic interest which attaches to the 
spot, he is for ever growling. — Get back to your kennel, 
Cartouche!” 

The young man made a threatening gesture, and the dog 
sullenly retreated to his house. 

' And now, gentlemen, I should be pleased to open the 
door and welcome you, if your interest is not confined to 
the exterior of the dwelling,” continued the young man. 

“You have read our thoughts exactly, monsieur,” replied 
Mirabeau. ‘‘Knowing that this house was formerly occu- 
pied by the so-called Friend of Mankind, we are anxious 
to see it.” 

“And it may increase your interest to know that while 
the father resided here, the house was honoured on two or 
three occasions by visits from his illustrious son, who, if 
we may believe hearsay, was not always received as he 
déserved to be, and as we would receive him if he should 
ever evince the same desire which you express, and which 
I am only too glad to gratify.” 

As he spoke he unfastened the gate, admitted the two 
visitors, and was about to lead the way to the house; but 
Cartouche did not seem inclined to let the strangers accept 
the proffered hospitality, for he again sprang out of his 
kennel, barking furiously. 
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The young man threw himself between the dog and 
Mirabeau, to whom the animal seemed to have taken a 
special dislike; but Mirabeau gently pushed the youth 
aside. 

“Dogs and men always bark at me,” he remarked quietly; 
“but though men have bitten me, no dog ever has. It is 
said that the human eye has a strange power in such cases; 
so, if you will allow me, 1711 try an experiment.” 

“T warn you that Cartouche is not to be trusted, mon- 
sieur,” said the young man, hastily. 

‘Never mind, monsieur; I have to deal with more 
ferocious beasts than Cartouche every day, so you need 
have no fears.” 

‘Yes; but you can talk to those other hounds,” inter- 
posed Gilbert, ‘‘and no one can doubt the power of your 
eloquence.” 

“I thought you were a strong believer in magnetism, 
doctor?” 

‘So I am.” 

“Then you certainly cannot doubt the power of the 
human eye as welj. Let me magnetise Cartouche.” 

“Try it,” said Gilbert. 

“Don’t expose yourself, monsieur,” pleaded the young 
man. 

‘By your leave,” said Mirabeau. 

The young man bowed a reluctant assent, and stepped a 
little to one side. Gilbert did the same, and the two stood 
as if they were about to witness a duel between some 
friend and a bloodthirsty opponent. 

The dog moved his head from right to left, as if to take 
a good look at his enemy, and satisfy himself that he was 
cut off from all assistance; then, seeing him alone and 
defenceless, he crawled slowly out of his kennel, more 
after the manner of a serpent than a quadruped, then 
suddenly leaped forward, clearing about one-third of the 
space between him and his adversary at a single bound. 

Mirabeau folded his arms upon his breast, and with that 
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intense and powerful gaze which won him the appellation 
of the Jupiter of the rostrum, he fixed his eyes on the 
animal. All the electricity in his powerful body seemed 
to concentrate itself in his countenance. His hair bristled 
like a lion’s mane; and if it had been later in the evening, 
and consequently darker, one would doubtless have seen 
each hair glittering with electric fire. 

The dog stopped short and looked at him. Mirabeau 
stooped, and, hastily catching up a handful of gravel, threw 
it straight in the animal’s face. 

The angry dog growled, and made another spring, which 
brought him within about four feet of his adversary; but 
next time it was the man that advanced towards the dog, 
who, evidently alarmed by Mirabeau’s steady approach, 
crouched on his hind legs, though his teeth and eyes still 
gleamed ominously. At last Mirabeau raised his arm with 
a commanding gesture,—the same he was wont to use 
when he hurled sarcasm and invective upon his opponents 
from the tribune; whereupon the conquered dog, trem- 
bling in every limb, drew back, then, glancing behind him 
to see if retreat was still possible, suddenly turned tail 
and darted back into his kennel. 

Mirabeau threw back his head, as proud and delighted as 
any victor in the games of ancient Greece. 

“Ah, doctor,” he remarked, “my father was quite right 
in saying that dogs were true types of humanity. You 
shall see this cowardly bully become as cringing as any 
man. Here, Cartouche, here!” 

The dog hesitated; but as his conqueror made an imperi- 
ous gesture, he again crawled out of his kennel, and, with 
his eyes fixed on Mirabeau’s face, crossed the intervening 
Space until he reached the great orator’s feet; then, slowly 
and timidly raising his head, he licked the tips of his 
conqueror’s fingers with his red and quivering tongue. 

“That ’s right,” said Mirabeau. “Now back to your 
house;” and at a sign from him the dog went back and 
stretched himself out on the straw. 
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“Do you know what I was thinking of when I indulged 
in that piece of nonsense just now?” Mirabeau asked, 
turning to Gilbert. 

“No; but you did not act as you did out of mere bravado, 
I am sure.” 

“T was thinking of that eventful night of the fifth and 
sixth of October; and, doctor, I would give half the re- 
maining years of my life for Louis XVI. to have seen that 
dog spring at me, slink back to his kennel, and then come 
out and lick my hand.” Then, turning to the young man, 
he added, ** You will pardon me for having thus humiliated 
Cartouche, I trust. Now let us inspect the former abode 
of the Friend of Mankind, as you are kind enough to offer 
to show it to us.”’ 

With the spirit of domination habitual to him, Mirabeau 
immediately ceased to be a mere spectator, and became the 
chief actor in the scene. One would have supposed him to 
be the master of the house, in fact, instead of a visitor. 

The youth who had admitted them summoned his father; 
and, while the latter was listening to the story of Car- 
touche’s subjugation, Mirabeau showed Gilbert the study 
and bedroom occupied by the former owner; and as each 
nook and corner awakened some recollection, Mirabeau 
related anecdote after anecdote, with that wonderful power 
of narration for which he was famous. 

The tour of inspection was consequently not concluded 
until the bell of the neighbouring church struck the hour 
of seven, warning them how fast the time was passing; 50 
Mirabeau declared that they must leave immediately, and 
he himself set the example by leaping down the first four 
steps to a turn in the staircase. 

“You seem to be so familiar with the history of the late 
marquis and his illustrious son,” remarked their host, 
“that I fancy you could tell us the story about those four 
steps, if you were so inclined.” 

‘True; but I intended to pass that by in silence,” re- 
plied Mirabeau. 
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“And why?” inquired the doctor. 

‘You shall judge. After escaping from his dungeon at 
Vincennes, where he had been a prisoner eighteen months, 
the younger Mirabeau, being twice the age of the Prodigal 
Son, but perceiving no preparations for killing the fatted 
calf in delight over his return, took it into his head to 
come here and claim his mghts. But he was not at all 
welcome, for two reasons. In the first place, he had come 
from Vincennes against his father’s wishes; and, in the 
second place, he came to ask for money. The consequence 
was that the old marquis, who was engaged in putting the 
finishing touches to some philanthropical dissertation, 
sprang up, and, seizing his cane, rushed upon his son as 
soon as the word ‘money’ was mentioned. The young 
count knew his father well, but had hoped that his thirty- 
seven years night protect him from corporal punishment, to 
say the least; but he saw his mistake when he felt a shower 
of blows from the cane descend upon his shoulders.” 

“What! blows from a cane?” exclaimed Gilbert. 

“Yes, and good round blows, too; not such as you see dealt 
at the Comedie Francaise, but real blows, — quite powerful 
enough to split one’s head open aud break one’s bones.” 

“And what did the son do?” 

“Po? He did what Horace did in his first battle, — 
rin away, clearing these first four steps at a single bound, 
as 1 did just now. On the landing he paused a moment, 
however, and, lifting his cane, in turn, like his father, 
exclaimed, ‘Look out, monsieur; there is no relationship 
below the fourth step!’ It was a very poor pun, this 
comparison of the steps of a stairway to the different’ 
grades or degrees of.relationship, but it stopped the old 
marquis all the same; for he said, ‘ What a pity the bailiff,’ 
ineaning his brother, ‘is dead! I’d like to tell him that.’ 
Mirabeau was too shrewd not to take advantage of this 
opportunity to beat a retreat, and he never entered the 
house again during his father’s lifetime. The count was a 
great scoundrel, wasn’t he?” 
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“Oh, monsieur,” exclaimed the youth who had admitted 
them, clasping his hands as if asking forgiveness for thus 
differing from his guest, “I should call him rather a great 
man.” 

‘ Ah, ha! then there are really some people in the world 
who think well of Mirabeau?” 

“Yes, monsieur; and even at the risk of displeasing you, 
I must say that I am one of them.” 

“Don’t say that aloud in this house, though,” replied 
Mirabeau, laughing, ‘or the walls may tumble down about 
your ears.” 

Bidding his host a courteous farewell, Mirabeau crossed 
the courtyard, making a sign of good-will to Cartouche, 
and ordered the coachinan to drive them to the church; but 
at the corner of the first street they came to he stopped 
the carriage, and said to his servant, “Teisch, take this 
card back to that young man who disagrees with me in my 
opinion of Monsieur de Mirabeau.” 

A few minutes afterwards Teisch returned, accompanied 
by the youth. 

“Oh, Monsieur de Mirabeau!” he exclaimed, in accents 
of profound admiration, “grant me the same privilege you 
granted Cartouche, — that of kissing your hand.” 

Mirabeau opened his arms and pressed the youth to his 
heart. 

“Count, my name is Mornais,” the young man exclaimed 
brokenly; ‘and if you ever need the aid of one who would 
gladly die for you, call upon me.” 

Mirabeau’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Ah, doctor, this is one of the men who are to come 
after us,” he cried. ‘Upon my word, I believe they will 
be far nobler men than we are.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
A LADY RESEMBLING THE QUEEN. 


As the carriage drew up in front of the church, Mirabeau 
said: “I told you recently that I had never set foot in 
Argenteuil since my father turned me out of doors. I 
forgot; I came back the day I followed his body to this 
church.” 

As he stopped speaking, Mirabeau alighted from the 
carriage and removed his hat. It was with uncovered 
head and slow and solemn tread that he entered the edifice; 
for he was a strange contradiction, and clung to the out- 
ward observances of religion at a time when everybody 
was either a so-called philosopher or au atheist. 

Gilbert followed at a distance, as Mirabeau walked the 
length of the church, until he reached a massive pillar near 
the altar. Here he paused, and stood for some time with 
bowed head, gazing at a black marble slab inserted in a 
niche near the altar; and as the doctor’s eyes followed his 
companion’s, they fell upon the following inscription: — 

Here reats 
Francoise DE CaSTELLANE, MarQuise DE MIRABRAD, 

a model of piety and virtue, a beloved wife and mother. 

Born in Dauphiny, 1685; died in Paris, 1769. 

She was first interred in St.-Sulpice, Paris, 
then brought here to be reunited in the same grave 
with her worthy son, 
Vicror vE Riquetti, Marquis DE MIRABEAD, 
surnamed the FRIEND OF HUMANITY: 
Born at Pertuis, in Provence, October 4, 1715; 
died at Argenteuil, July 11, 1789. 


prap for theic Souls. 
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Death and religious feeling are so closely connected in 
the human mind that Doctor Gilbert bowed his head for 
an instant, and involuntarily searched his memory for some 
prayer, that he might comply with the request upon this 
burial stone; but even if Gilbert had ever learned the lan- 
guage of faith and humility in infancy, scepticism — that 
gangrene of the last century — had effaced it from his 
recollection. Finding his heart and tongue alike mute, 
Gilbert looked up, and saw tears rolling down Mirabeau’s 
strong face, furrowed by passion as the sides of a volcano 
are scored by fiery lava. 

These tears moved Gilbert so deeply that he stepped to 
Mirabeau’s side and took his hand. 

Mirabeau understood him. 

Tears shed in memory of a father who had impris- 
oned and tortured his son seemed so incomprehensible that 
Mirabeau hastened to explain. 

“She was a good woman, this Francoise de Castellane, 
my father’s mother,” he remarked. ‘“ ‘Though everybody 
else thought me hideous, she considered me only plain ; 
when everybody else hated me, she seemed really quite 
fond of me. But the person she loved best in the world 
was her son; so I have reunited them, as you see. But who 
will reunite me to them? Whose bones will rest beside 
mine? Ihave not even a dog to love me!” and he laughed 
bitterly. 

“Monsieur, people do not laugh in church,” said a 
rasping, sanctimonious, reproachful voice, —the voice of 
a bigot. 

Mirabeau turned and saw a priest standing near him. 

‘Are you the priest of this parish?” he asked mildly. 

td Yes.” 

“Have you many poor under your charge?” 

“More poor people than rich people who are inclined to 
relieve them.” 

“Still, you must have some charitable and philanthrop- 
ical persons in your congregation.” 
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The priest laughed. 

‘*You just now did me the honour to tell me that people 
do not laugh in church, monsieur,” remarked Mirabeau. 

‘‘Do you propose to take me to task, monsieur?” de- 
manded the priest, considerably offended. 

‘No, monsieur; but to show you that persons who are 
disposed to aid their fellow-men are not so rare as you sup- 
pose. It is quite probable that I shall soon take up my 
abode in the Chateau du Marais; and if I do, every labourer 
who 18 out of work can find employment there at good 
wages, every hungry man can come there for bread, and 
every invalid can find help there, whatever his religious 
or political opinions may be. Beginning from this day, I 
offer you, Monsieur le Curé, the sum of one thousand francs 
per month to be devoted to charitable purposes.” 

And tearing a leaf from his note-book, he wrote on it, 
in pencil, the following lines: — 


“(Good for the amount of twelve thousand (12,000) franes, which 
the curé of Argenteuil is to expend for me, at the rate of 1,000 franes 
per mouth, iu charitable purposes, beginuing with the first day of 
my residence at the Chiteau du Marais. 

‘‘ Done at the Argenteuil Church, and sigued upon the Altar of the 
Virgin. ‘* MIRABEAU.” 


The priest was stupefied when he saw the signature, and 
still more so when he had read the agreement. 

The two friends then re-entered the carriage, which fol- 
lowed the main street to the very end and then took the 
road leading towards Besons. They had not gone a hundred 
rods in this direction, however, before Mirabeau discerned 
on his right several thick clumps of trees pierced by the 
slate-covered turrets of a chfiteau and its appurtenances. 
To the right of the road, near the gate of the avenue lead- 
ing up to the chfiteau, stood a dilapidated cottage, and in 
the doorway sat a woman holding a sick child in her arms; 
and as she rocked the emaciated little one, she raised her 
eyes imploringly to heaven and wept. 
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Mirabeau noted the sorrowful scene, and, turning to 
Gilbert, said, ‘‘Doctor, I am as superstitious as any old 
woman. If that child dies, I won’t take the chateau. I 
want you to see if you can do anything for the poor little 
thing; and as we have only about twenty minutes of day- 
light left, I will drop you here, while 1 go on and inspect 
the chateau.” 

Then to the mother he said, — 

‘‘My good woman, this geutleman is a great physician; 
he will try to cure your child. Give thanks to Heaven, 
which has sent him to your aid.” 

Five minutes afterwards, Teisch rang the bell at the 
gate of the chateau. Mirabeau knew the place, as we 
have said before; but he had never had an opportunity to 
examine it closely until now. Passing through the gate- 
way, he found himself in the outer courtyard, which was 
nearly square. To the right stood a small house or pavilion 
occupied by the gardener, to the left stood another similar 
to it, but its surroundings made it wonderfully charming. 
Gigantic rose-bushes in full bloom wreathed its walls, and 
every window was shielded by a curtain of carnations, 
heliotropes, and fuchsias. In front of the cottage was a 
tiny garden filled with lilies and roses and geraniums, —a 
veritable carpet of flowers, such as Penelope might have 
embroidered. 

We have already alluded to Mirabeau’s passion for 
flowers. On beholding this charming retreat, he uttered 
an exclamation of admiration and delight, and said to the 
gardener, “Is this cottage, too, for sale or to be let, my 
friend?” 

“Certainly, monsieur, as it belongs to the chfteau. It 
is occupied just now, but the occupant hoids no lease of it; 
and, if monsieur desires, the tenant can be sent away.” 

“Who is the tenant? ” 

“A lady.” 

“Young? 3 

“Thirty or thirty-five.” 
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“ Handsome? ” 

“Very handsome.” 

‘Well, we will see. A beautiful neighbour would cer- 
tainly be no objection. Let me take a look at the chateau, 
my friend.” 

The gardener opened the principal door, which led intoa 
hall adorned with niches filled with statues, and pedestals 
supporting vases, after the fashion of the day. 

The door at the other end of the hall led out into a large 
garden. To the right of this hall were a billiard and 
dining room, and to the left two parlours, one large and 
one smal]. 

On the floor above was a large and well-lighted apart- 
ment admirably adapted for an office or study, and three 
or four bedrooms. 

The windows were all closed. Mirabeau stepped up to 
one to open it; and the gardener was about to open the 
others, but Mirabeau made a sign to him not to do so. 

Just under the window which Mirabeau had opened, at 
the foot of a big weeping-willow, a woman was reclining, 
reading, while a child five or six years old played on the 
turf a short distance from her. 

Mirabeau understood at once that this was the lady of 
the pavilion. 

No one could have been more daintily and beautifully 
arrayed. She wore a loose, exquisitely fine white muslin 
gown, richly trimmed with lace, over taffeta silk, and 
coquettishly adorned with bows of pink and white ribbon. 

Her hands were beautiful, with taper fingers and aristo- 
cratic, beautifully kept nails. The child was dressed in a 
suit of white satin, and wore a Henry IV. hat and a tri- 
coloured sash, —a strange combination, but one quite in 
vogue at that time. In fact, his dress was almost identical 
with that worn by the young dauphin the last time he 
appeared on the balcony of the Tuileries in company with 
his mother. 

While Mirabeau was eagerly devouring the beautiful 
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reader with his eyes, either purely by chance, or because 
she was influenced by a magnetic current, she glanced up 
from her book to the very window at which Mirabeau was 
standing. 

On beholding him she uttered a faint cry of surprise, 
arose, called the child, and walked away, holding him by 
the hand, but not without looking back several times. 

Mirabeau had responded to her cry of surprise by one 
of astonishment; for the fair lady not only had Marie 
Antoinette’s queenly bearing, but her features also —as 
far as Mirabeau was able to distinguish through the veil of 
fieecy lace that covered her face —bore a striking resem- 
blance to those of Marie Antoinette. 

This resemblance, too, was increased by the presence of 
the boy, who was exactly the age of the second child of 
the queen, — of that queen whose face, walk, and slightest 
movement had remained so ever present, not only in the 
memory, but in the heart of Mirabeau, since that interview 
at St. Cloud. 

What miracle had brought this mysterious woman— who, 
if not the queen herself, was certainly her living image — 
into the grounds of the mansion of which Mirabeau con- 
templated taking a lease? 

Just at that instant the count felt a hand on his shoulder. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


IN WHICH THE INFLUENCE OF THE UNENOWN LADY 
BEGINS TO ASSERT ITSELF. 


Mriraseau turned with a start. It was Doctor Gilbert 
who had touched him on the shoulder. 

“Well, is there any hope for the child?” inquired the 
count. 

“A physician should never cease to hope, even in the 
presence of death itself.” 

‘The deuce, doctor! I suppose that is equivalent to 
saying that the malady is serious.” 

“It is more than serious; it is mortal.” 

‘*What is the matter with the child?” 

“The poor little thing has a fever, of which it will 
probably die in less than a week. The mother was help- 
ing the gardener to cut the grass a few days ago, and laid 
the child down on the ground only a few steps from one of 
those ditches of stagnant water which encircle the park. 
When she returned to it, she found it injured, not only by 
prolonged exposure to the sun, which had overheated its 
young brain, but by the absorption of the marshy effluvia 
which bring on that sort of poisoning known as malaria.” 

T can’t say that I altogether understand you.” 

“Tam more than willing to enter into particulars, inas- 
much as these particulars should certainly not be devoid 
of interest to a man who has nearly decided to take up his 
abode in this chfiteau, without realising the danger to 
which he is exposing himself. You have heard more or 
less, of course, in relation to the fevers which come from 
the Pontine marshes, as well as of the deadly miasma that 
arises from the Tuscan swamps? ”’ 
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“Yes; and Cabanis was telling me something not unlike 
this about the Assembly Hall at the riding-school. He 
even pretends that if I do not go out several times during 
the session and inhale the fresh air of the Tuileries garden, 
I shall die of poisoning.” 

“And Cabanis is right. The architect who planned the 
riding-school never once thought of constructing the chim- 
neys in such a way as to enable them to carry off the foul 
air, or to arrange for the admission of pure air by a system 
of pipes. The result is that the eleven hundred pairs of 
lungs shut up in that hall speedily exhaust the oxygen, 
and leave carbonic acid in its place. Consequently, at the 
end of an hour, especially in winter, when the windows are 
closed and the stoves heated, the air is not only unfit to 
breathe, but may even reach a degree of vitiation that con- 
verts it into positive poison.” 

‘*You seem to intimate that I am half poisoned already, 
doctor.” 

“Precisely. In my opinion your intestinal suffering 
comes from no other cause; but you must understand that 
the effect of the poison you breathe in the Assembly Hall 
is in your case augmented by the effects of the poison you 
also inhaled in the archbishop’s palace, in the dungeon at 
Vincennes, in the fortress at Joux, and the Chateau d’If. 
Don’t you recollect that Madame de Bellegarde once said 
that there was a chamber worth its weight in arsenic at 
Vincennes? ” 

“Do you mean that the poor child you have just seen is 
similarly poisoned? ” 

“Yes, my dear count; only in his case the poison has 
affected the coatings of the brain, and brought on what is 
generally sty!ed cerebral fever: though I should call it 
by another name,—say hydrocephalic ague; a malady 
which causes convulsions, lockjaw, laboured respira- 
tion, purple lips, a pulse which palpitates rather than 
throbs, and, finally, a viscid sweat over the entire 
body.” 
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“Your enumeration fairly gives me the horrors, doctor. 
What have you prescribed for the poor little thing?” 

“Cooling applications to the head, irritants to the ex- 
tremities, emetics, and a decoction of that invaluable tonic 
known as Peruvian bark.” 

“ And will all these remedies do no good?” 

“Not much, unless nature comes to the child’s aid. I 
prescribed the treatment chiefly to ease my conscience. 
Its good angel, if it has one, must do the rest.” 

at Hum! 2 

‘You understand, do you not?” 

“Your theory of poisoning by the oxide of carbon? Yes; 
at least, partially.” 

‘No, not that. I want to know if you understand that 
the air here will not suit you?” 

“You think it will not, doctor?” 

“T am positive of it.” 

‘That is very unfortunate, for the chfteau suits me 
perfectly.” 

‘There you are again, — your own most persistent enemy, 
as usual! I advise an elevated site: you select a flat local- 
ity; I suggest running water: you choose a stagnant pool.” 

“But look at these fine trees, doctor.” 

“Sleep here a single night with open windows, or walk 
about in the shade of those beautiful trees, and I shall hear 
of you the next day.” 

“You mean that I shall be poisoned outright, instead of 
being half poisoned, as I am now?” 

‘Do you want the truth?” 

“Yes; and you are giving it to me, are you not?” 

“Yes, in all its nakedness. Listen carefully to what I 
am about to say, my dear count. I state the facts rather 
as a philosophica) observer than as a physician. As a gen- 
eral thing, acute maladies are governed by fixed rules. In 
infancy it is the brain that is attacked; in youth it is 
the chest; in persons of maturer years it is the bowels; 
in old age, either the heart or the brain, —that is, the 
organs which have been used most and suffered most.” 
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“One would think my heart knew what you were talking 
about; see how it throbs; ” and as he spoke, Mirabeau took 
the doctor’s hand and pressed it upon his heart. 

“This illustrates what I am saying exactly,” responded 
the doctor. ‘‘How can you suppose that an organ which 
shares all your emotions, which increases or decreases the 
number of its pulsations in following a pathological con- 
versation, — how can you suppose that such an organ could 
escape being affected? Through the heart you have con- 
quered; through the heart you will be conquered. There 
is not a single emotion or physical sensation which does 
bot give a man a Sort of fever; and there 1s no such thing 
as fever without a more or less great acceleration of 
heart-beats. My friend, the heart is like a purse: no mat- 
ter how well lined it may be, if we go to it often enough 
it becomes exhausted. Now I have shown you the worst 
side of your condition, allow me to speak of the brighter 
side. The heart must not be overtaxed. Ask no more of 
it than it is able to perform with ease, subject it to no 
more excitement than it can well bear, and you may live 
twenty or thirty years longer, and die of old age. On the 
contrary, if you wish to commit suicide, nothing could be 
easier. Just imagine you are driving a pair of fiery steeds: 
compel them to trot along moderately, and they will hold 
out a long time; allow them to gallop, and, like the fabled 
steeds of the sun, they will make the circuit of the sky in 
a single day and night.” 

“I will think about all you have just said,” replied 
Mirabeau. ‘But it is getting late now, doctor; we must 
be off.” 

“Reflect upon it as much as you please, but begin by 
obeying the orders of the faculty. Promise me, first of 
all, not to take this chfteau. You will find a dozen, yea, 
fifty residences near Paris which will offer the same 
advantages as this, without being open to the same 
objections.” 

Perhaps Mirabeau would have heeded the voice of reason 
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and given the desired promise, but suddenly he fancied he 
caught sight of the face of that same beautiful woman 
peeping out from behind a screen of flowers. This woman 
smiled, — at least so Mirabeau fancied, but he had no oppor- 
tunity to make sure; for, convinced from the nervous 
tremor he noticed in the arm upon which he was leaning 
that some sudden change had taken place in his patient’s 
mood, the doctor glanced in the same direction. The 
wolan’s head was instantly withdrawn, and one could see 
nothing save a slight movement of the sprays of roses, 
heliotropes, and pinks. 

“You do not answer me,” remarked Gilbert. 

“My dear doctor, do you recollect what I said to the 
queen when she gave me her hand to kiss? ‘Madame, by 
this kiss the monarchy is saved.’ I took a heavy burden 
upon myself that day, especially if they abandon me, as 
they have done up to the present time. Still, I must not 
fail in my undertaking. Don’t censure the suicide of 
which you spoke, doctor; it may be the only honourable 
way out of the difficulty.” 

Two days afterwards Mirabeau took a lease of the 
Chateau du Marais. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


LE CHAMP DE MARS. 


WE have already endeavoured to make our reader compre- 
hend what au indissoluble bond of federation the peuple 
of France had formed, and what effect. this federation had 
produced upon Europe. 

Europe began to understand that a new era was dawning, 
and that some day she too must belong to an immense 
federation of citizens, —a single gigantic brotherhood. 

Mirabeau had been a strong advocate of this grand 
gathering of the French people which was about to take 
place; and when the king expressed his fears as to the 
result, be had replied that if there was any salvation for 
royalty in France, it must be sought, not in Paris, but in 
the provinces. 

He realised, too, that there was anuther great advantage 
to be derived from such a gathering, —the king would see 
his people, and the people would see their king; besides, 
when the entire population of France, represented by three 
hundred thousand delegates, shouted “Lony live the 
nation!” and clasped hands over the ruins of the Bastile, 
courtiers could no longer insist that Paris, instigated by a 
handful of agitators, demanded privileges which the rest 
of the country felt no disposition to claim. 

Mirabeau relied upon the good sense of the king, as well 
as upon the spirit of loyalty which still pervaded the 
hearts of most of the French people, and argued that this 
novel meeting would result in a sacred alliance which no 
spirit of intrigue would ever have the power to break. 

When this idea of a general convention was first broached 
to the Assembly by the mayor and common council of 
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Paris, it created a great sensation. The Royalists declared 
that to encourage such a gathering would be to risk another 
fourteenth of July on a colossal scale, directed, not against 
the Bastile this time, but against royalty itself. 

The Jacobins, on the other hand, knowing how strong a 
hold Louis XVI. still retained upon the masses, were no 
better pleased with the project than were their political 
upponents. There was no way of checking this popular 
movement, however, which had had no parallel since the 
eleventh century, when all Europe aroused itself to re- 
capture the Holy Sepulchre; and the two movements were 
not so foreign to each other as one might suppose, inas- 
much as the first tree of liberty was planted upon Calvary. 

The Assembly endeavoured to make the gathering less 
formidable by prolonging discussion until it should be 
too late for delegates from remote parts of the kingdom to 
reach Paris. Besides, the expenses were to be defrayed by 
the different sections of the country; and, as the enemies 
of the convention were perfectly well aware, there were 
provinces so poor that it would be an absolute impossi- 
bility for them to defray a half or even a quarter part of 
the expenses of their delegates: consequently these deputies 
would not be able to reach Paris, to say nothing of getting 
home again. ; 

But the opponents of the movement had not taken into 
consideration the intense enthusiasm of the public, or that 
spirit of co-operation which causes the rich to give twice, 
—once for themselves, and once for their poorer neigh- 
bours — or that spirit of hospitality that prompted every 
one along the road to exclaim: ‘Our doors are open to our 
brothers! Come, pilgrims, to the grand festival. You 
will find fathers and mothers and wives ready and eager 
to offer the same hospitality their sons and husbands are 
enjoying in other homes.” 

And by whom were these pilgrims of liberty led? By 
aged men; by soldiers who had fought in the Seven Years 
War; by men who had fought at Fontenoy; by miners 
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bearing upon their brows the sign of the iron rule of ancient 
France; by mariners who had conquered the Indies under 
Bussy and Dupleix, and had had their prize wrested from 
them under Lally Tolendal. Veterans of fourscore years 
made daily journeys of twenty-five or thirty miles a day on 
foot in order to reach Paris in time; and they were in time. 
As they were about to lie down and sleep the sleep of eter- 
nity, the strength of their youth was miraculously restored, 
and they mounted on wings like eagles. 

Their country was beckoning to them with one hand, 
while with the other she pointed tu the banner of hope, — 
to the roseate light of the new day which was to brighten 
the pathway of their children and children’s children. 

‘They sang one song,— these pilgrims gathering from the 
north and south anid east and west, from Alsace, Brittany, 
Provence, aud Normandy. Who taught them this song no 
one knows. The angel of the Revolution, perhaps, drop- 
ping music from his mighty wings as he passed over 
France. ‘The song was the famous ‘“ ('u tra,’’—not the 
Terror song of 793, when hope was changed into wild 
despair and a frenzied longing for revenge, and France 
sweat great drops of blood. ‘The song was not a death- 
chant then, but an inspiring melody, —a canticle of hope. 

For the reception of these five hundred thousand dele- 
gates an immense arena was necded, as well as a huge 
amphitheatre capable of accommodating a million specta- 
tors. The Champ de Mars was selected for the arena; the 
heights of Passy and of Chaillot for the amphitheatre. 

As the Champ de Mars was perfectly flat, it was neces- 
sary to convert it into a gigantic valley by digging out the 
earth in the middle and piling it up on two sides. 

Fifteen thousand lubourers, men of the sort who are 
eternally complaining of their futile search for work, 
praying under their breath all the while that they may 
not find it, — fifteen thousand such labourers were set to 
work with spades and pickaxes and hoes, by the city of 
Paris, to transform this plain into a valley, flanked by a 
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huge amphitheatre. But three weeks remained for the 
accomplishment of this Titanic task, and at the end of 
three days it was evident that these men would not com- 
plete it in as many months. 

Then occurred a sort of miracle, by which one could 
measure the enthusiasm of the Parisians. This colossal 
task, which thousands of labourers could not or would not 
accomplish, was undertaken by the entire populace. The 
very day 1t became noised about that the Champ de Mars 
would not be ready for the festival of the fourteenth of 
July, one hundred thousand men arose in their might, and, 
with that confidence which is as much a part of the popu- 
lar will as of the will of God Himself, said, “It shadd be 
ready.” 

Deputies from these hundred thousand citizens waited 
upon the mayor, and it was decided that the volunteers 
should work at night, in order not to interfere with those 
who worked during the day. 

That same evening a cannon-shot announced that the 
day’s work was euded and the night’s work about to begin; 
and, almost simultaneously with the boom of the cannon, a 
mighty host appeared, invading the Champ de Mars from 
all four sides, —from Grenelle, the Seine, Gros Caillou, 
and Paris. 

Each workman was provided with soine implement, —a 
hoe, shovel, wheelbarrow, or pickaxe; others rolled casks 
of wine along to the music of violins, guitars, drums, and 
fifes. 

People of all sorts and conditions, as well as of all ages 
and both sexes, mingled in the crowd, —citizens, soldiers, 
priests, monks, actresses, fine ladies, market-women, sisters 
of charity, together with everybody who could handle a 
pickaxe, trundle a barrow, or drive a waggon. Children 
carrying torches marched on ahead; bands followed, play- 
ing upon all sorts of instruments; and, resounding above all 
this hubbub, one heard the “ (Ca ira” sung by an immense 
choir of one hundred thousand voices. 
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Among the most indefatigable workers were two men who 
wore their uniforms as delegates to the great Federation. 

One was a man about forty years of age, with robust and 
muscular limbs, but a gloomy face. He never sang, and 
rarely spoke. The other was a young fellow not far from 
twenty, with a frank, smiling countenance, big blue eyes, 
white teeth, and fair hair. He lifted enormous weights 
with his large hands, and pushed waggons and handcarts 
briskly about, singing cheerily all the while. He watched 
his companion closely out of one corner of his eye, and 
occasionally addressed a few words to him, to which the 
elder man made little or no response, however. Once he 
brought him a glass of wine, but it was waved aside; so 
the younger man shrugged his shoulders and returned to 
his place, where he did the work of ten wen, and sang like 
twenty. 

These two men were delegates from the new depart- 
ment of Aisne, about ten leagues from Paris; hearing that 
strong arms were needed, they had hastened to offer their 
services. 

These two men were Billot and Pitou. 

And now let us see what was taking place at Villers- 
Cotterets while these men were rendering such efficient 
aid amid this host of labourers. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


IN WHICH ONE DISCOVERS WHAT HAD BECOME OF CATHE- 
RINE, BUT NOT WHAT WILL BECOME OF HER. 


AxsovuT eleven o’clock on the night of the fifth of July, 
Doctor Raynal was aroused from slumber by three loud 
Taps on his door. 

When the doctor was summoned in the night, he was in 
the habit of going to the door himself, in order that there 
might be no unnecessary delay; so he sprang out of bed, 
slipped on his dressing-gown, stuck his feet into his slip- 
pers, and hastened downstairs. 

But brisk as were the doctor’s movements, the time of 
waiting must have seemed long to the nocturnal visitor, 
for he began to rap again. 

On opening the door, the doctor recognised the lackey 
who had come once before to conduct him to Isidore de 
Charny. 

“So here you are again, my friend!” exclaimed the 
physician. ‘Well, if your master has got into trouble 
again, all I have to say is that he had better take care of 
himself. It isn’t well for a man to venture out much in a 
locality where it seems to rain bullets.” 

‘It is not on my master’s account I have come this time, 
though the case is just as urgent. Finish dressing. Here 
is a horse, and you are wanted as soon as possible.” 

In five minutes the worthy doctor was dressed and in 
the saddle; but instead of turning to the left on leaving 
the house, as on the previous occasion, the lackey led the 
way in exactly the opposite direction from Boursonnes, and 
the pair soon found themselves in such a dense part of the 
forest that it was very difficult to make their way through 
it on horseback. 
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Suddenly a man sprang out from behind a tree. 

‘‘Is it you, doctor?” he asked. 

The doctor, ignorant at first of the speaker’s intentions, 
had reined in his horse; but now, recognising the Vicomte 
de Charny, he promptly replied,— 

‘*Yes, it is J. Where on earth are you taking me to, 
monsteur? ”’ 

“You will soon see,” responded Isidore. ‘‘I must ask 
you to dismount and follow me.” 

“Ah, ha! I think I understand. It is a case of confine- 
ment, I judge.” 

Isidore grasped the worthy physician’s hand. 

‘Yes, doctor; and you must promise me to keep the 
matter a profound secret,” he exclaimed. “You will, 
won’t you?” 

But the doctor only shrugged his shoulders, as much as 
to say, ‘Don’t worry yourself; I’ve been here before.” 

“Come this way,” said Isidore; and the two men were 
soon lost to view in the shadow of the giant birches, through 
whose tremulous foliage they could only now and then per- 
ceive the glimmer of a star. 

Presently the doctor caught sight of the Clouise Rock. 

“Oh, ho!” he exclaimed, “so it is to Father Clouis’ hut 
we are bound, I see!” 

“Not exactly, but very near it.” 

Walking around to the other side of the immense rock, 
he led the doctor to the door of a small brick building so 
close to the gamekeeper’s cottage that any one would have 
supposed that the good man had been building an addition 
to his abode. 

A single glance at the interior would have undeceived 
one, however. 

A pretty paper covered the walls, and the soft curtains 
harmonised with the paper. Between the two windows 
was u handsome mirror, and beneath it stood a dressing: 
table provided with all sorts of toilet utensils. There 
were two arm-chairs in the room, a smaj] sofa, and a tiny 
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bookcase; but the good doctor’s glance did not even rest an 
instant upon all this. He saw only the woman on the bed, 
and went straight to her relief. 

On seeing the doctor, Catherine hid her face in her hands, 
but could not repress her sobs or conceal her tears. 

Isidore approached and called her by name. She threw 
herself in his arms. 

**Doctor,” said the young man, ‘‘to you I confide the 
honour and life of one who is now my mistress, but who, 
I hope, will some day be my wife.” 

“You are kind indeed, my dear Isidore, to say such 
things to me; but you know only too well how impossible 
it is for a poor girl like me ever to become a viscountess. 
I am none the less grateful to you, though. You know I 
shall need strength, and you are trying to give it to me. 
Have no fears, I shall have courage; and the first and 
greatest proof of it I can give is to show you my uncovered 
face, my dear doctor, and offer you my hand.” 

And she extended her hand to Doctor Raynal. 

A pain more violent than any she had before experienced 
made her clench her hand just as it touched the doctor’s, 
and that worthy man made a sign to Isidore, who per- 
ceived that the critical moment had come. 

Throwing himself on bis knees by Catherine’s bedside, 
he whispered, — 

‘Catherine, my darling, I ought to remain here to sus- 
tain and encourage you, but I fear my strength would fail 
me; still, if you desire it —”’ 

Catherine put her arm round Isidore’s neck. 

“Go,” she whispered; “go! I thank you for loving me 
so much that you cannot bear to see me suffer.” 

Isidore pressed his lips to hers, shook Doctor Raynal’s 
hand once again, and rushed from the room. 

For two long hours he wandered about, like those ghosts 
of whom Dante speaks, who could not pause an instant, or, 
if they did, were instantly driven on again by a demon 
with an iron trident. After each more or less extended 
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circuit, he invariably returned to that door, on the other 
side of which the awful mystery of childbirth was in 
progress; but almost immediately a cry uttered by Catherine 
would reach him, piercing his heart like one of the demon’s 
iron prongs, and compelling him to resume his wander- 
ings, only to return again and undergo the same harrowing 
experience, 

At last he heard the doctor’s voice, and a much feebler 
and sweeter voice, calling to him in the darkness. With 
two bounds he reached the door, which was open this time, 
and upon the threshold the good doctor stood awaiting him 
with a child in his arms. 

“Alas! Alas, Isidore! now I am doubly thine,” ex- 
claimed Catherine, —‘“‘as thy mistress, and as the mother 
of thy child.” 

A week later, on the night of the 13th of July, at the 
same hour, the door again opened, and two men emerged, 
carrying a woman and a babe on a litter, escorted by a 
young man on horseback. On reaching the highway, they 
found a berlin drawn by three horses awaiting them, in 
which the mother and infant were placed with the utmost 
care. 

The young man then dismounted, threw his bridle toa 
servant, to whom he also gave some instructions, and then 
entered the vehicle, after which the horses started off at a 
brisk trot in the direction of Paris. 

Before his departure the young man had given Father 
Clouis a purse filled with gold, and the young woman had 
left a letter addressed to Pitou. 

The rapid recovery of the mother, and the excellent con- 
stitution of the infant — which, by the way, was a boy — 
had convinced Doctor Raynal that the journey to Paris 
could be made with perfect safety. 

God, who up to a certain time seems to watch over 
those whom He subsequently seems to abandon, had per- 
mitted Catherine’s confinement to take place in the absence 
of Billot, who was atill ignorant of his daughter’s place of 
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retreat, and of Pitou, who had not even suspected her 
condition. 

About five o’clock the next morning the vehicle reached 
the Porte St. Denis, but could not cross the boulevard, by 
reason of the blockade occasioned by the celebration. 

Catherine ventured to put her head outside the hood, but 
instantly withdrew it, uttering a faint cry, and hiding her 
face in Isidore’s bosom; for the first persons her eyes fell 
upon among the federal] delegates were Billot and Pitou. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
JULY 14, 1790. 


THanks to the co-operation of all Paris, the work of trans- 
forming an immense plain into a valley was completed 
on the night of the thirteenth of July, and many of 
the labourers slept there, in order to secure places for the 
next day. 

There was a remarkable display of patriotism and dis- 
interestedness in the city; for the innkeepers met, and 
unanimously decided to lower their prices instead of rais- 
ing them. The journalists, too, proposed a sort of com- 
pact between the members of their craft, and, renouncing 
all competition and jealousy, promised to indulge only in 
that emulation which conduces to the public good. 

Several days prior to the festival the Assembly, at 
the instigation of Montmorency and Lafayette, abolished 
hereditary titles of nobility, —which, by the way, were 
zealously defended by the Abbé Maury, the son of a village 
conbler. 

The influence of Mirabeau made itself strongly felt in 
these days. Thanks to this powerful champion, the court 
had gained many warm adherents. The Assembly, too, 
had voted the king a civil list, or allowance, of twenty-five 
million francs, and an allowance of four millions to the 
queen. 

This liberality richly repaid them for the two hundred 
and eight thousand francs spent in defraying the indebted- 
ness of their eloquent defender, and for the six thousand 
francs which he was to receive from the Crown every 


month. 
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It seemed, too, that Mirabeau had not been deceived in 
regard to the state of feeling that prevailed in the provinces. 
The federal delegates were enthusiastic admirers of the 
National Assembly, but their feeling for the king was one 
of positive adoration. They lifted their hats to Monsieur 
Bailly, and shouted, “Long live the nation!” but they 
reverently bowed the knee before Louis XVI., and laid 
their swords at his feet, crying, “Long live the king!” 
But unfortunately the king was not very romantic or 
chivalrous, and responded to this enthusiasm but clumsily. 
Unfortunately, too, the queen was too arrogant to rightly 
appreciate these piedges of devotion; besides, the poor 
woman had a deep sorrow gnawing at her heart. This was 
caused by the absence of Charny, who could certainly have 
returned if he had liked, but who had remained with the 
Marquis de Bouillé at Metz, though her Majesty knew 
nothing whatever concerning his whereabouts. If she 
could but have heard him whisper, “Marie, my feelings 
are unchanged! Antoinette, I love you!” it would have 
given her a thousand times more pleasure than all these 
acclamations and protestations of devotion. 

One might have supposed that this fourteenth of July 
was not aware that it was to witness a stupendous and 
magnificent spectacle, for it dawned with a sky veiled in 
clouds, and with the wind moaning and the rain falling; 
but some people laugh at anything, even at a storm on féte- 
days. 

As early as five o’clock in the morning the beulevards 
were thronged with National Guards and federal delegates, 
all drenched with rain and dying of hunger, but laughing 
and singing all the same. 

Though they could not save their guests from the rain, 
the Parisiana invented a plan to relieve them of their 
hunger by lowering hams, loaves of bread, and bottles of 
wine from the windows. In all the streets through which 
the procession marched it was the same. 

Meanwhile, one hundred and fifty thousand persons had 
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seated themselves on the hillocks overlooking the Champ 
de Mars, and one hundred and fifty thousand more stood 
behind them. As for the amphitheatres of Chaillot and 
Passy, they were thronged with spectators innumerable. 

When the federal battalions entered the field, shouts 
of enthusiasm, and perhaps also of astonishment at the 
superb sight that met their gaze, burst from every lip. 

In fact, no such spectacle had ever before greeted the 
eye of man. 

In a fortnight the Champ de Mars had been transformed, 
as if by enchantment, from a plain into a valley a league 
in circumference. 

In the middle of it stood the Patriot Altar, which was 
reached by four stairways corresponding with the four 
. sides of the obelisk that surmounted it. 

At each corner swung an immense censer filled with 
burning incense, and upon each side of the monument was 
an inscription announcing that the French nation was free, 
and inviting other nations to share this freedom. 

Oh, the joy of our forefathers at this sight! It was so 
profound, so intense, that its echoes resound up to this 
very day. 

And yet the heavens were discoursing, like one of the 
oracles of old, in heavy torrents of rain, gusts of wind, 
aud threatening clouds, proplictic al] of 1793, 1814, and 
1815. There were also occasional sunbursts through the 
gloom, — symbols of 1830 and 1848. 

Stands had been erected in front of the buildings belong- 
ing to the military school. These stands, hung with gay 
bunting and canopied with tricoloured flags, were reserved 
for the queen, the court, and the National Assembly. 

Two thrones exactly alike, and only a few feet apart, 
had been erected for the king and for the president of the 
Assembly. 

The king, appointed the supreme head of the French 
National Guard, for that day only, transferred his com: 
mand to Lafayette, who was therefore the generalissimo 
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of six millions of men. His fortunes had reached their 
culminating point. Like those fantastic nocturnal appari- 
tions which exceed all human proportions, he had grown 
inordinately, only to dissolve into thin air and vanish ; 
but during this great festival everything was real, or 
seemed to be. 

Two of the chief personages present were soon to be the 
victims of obloquy and disgrace, — the king, whose head 
would soon fall from his shoulders; and the general, whose 
white steed would soon carry him into exile. 

The long procession of federal delegates entered the 
arena first, dividing into two lines, in order to embrace the 
entire circult of the arena; behind this advance guard 
of twenty-five thousand men came the electors of Paris, 
the city officials, and finally the National Assembly; 
and behind them more delegates, and numerous military 
organisations. 

Each department carried its distinctive banner; but these 
local banners were enveloped. surrounded, and nationalised, 
as it were, by a grand girdle of tricoloured banners which 
signified country and fraternity to the eyes and hearts of 
the people. 

As the president of the Assembly ascended to his arm- 
chair, the king ascended to his also, and the queen took 
her seat in the tribune. 

Alas, poor queen! her retinue was limited in number; 
for many of her friends had taken fright and deserted her. 
Perhaps, though, if they had known that the king had 
secured twenty-five million francs for his civil list, and the 
queen an allowance of four millions, some of the cowardly 
deserters would have returned. 

As for the one person her eyes vainly sought, she knew 
but too well that neither gold nor power would ever again 
draw him to her side. In his absence her eyes longed for 
the face of some devoted friend; so she inquired for Isidore, 
and wondered why all the defenders of the Crown were not 
at their posts, since royalty had so few partisans 1n that 
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If anybody had told her that Isidore de Charny was 
tenderly conducting an humble peasant girl to a modest 
house at Bellevue, who knows but this proud daughter of 
the Cesars would not have been more than willing to re- 
nounce her throne and crown, and to become the daughter 
of an obscure farmer, —to be once more loved by Olivier 
as Catherine was loved by his brother Isidore! 

Above the noise of five hundred drums and two thousand 
musical instruments were heard shouts of “ Long live the 
king! Long live the nation!” Then there was a mighty 
silence, and the king, like the president of the National 
Assembly, took his seat. 

Two hundred priests attired in white albs then advanced 
towards the altar, led by Talleyrand, the patron saint of all 
perjurers, past, present, and future. 

He limped up the steps leading to the altar, a Mephis- 
topheles awaiting the Faust who was to appear on the 
thirteenth Vendémiaire. A mass said by the Bishop 
of Autun! In mentioning the other evil omens, we had 
forgotten that. 

Just then the storm burst forth with redoubled violence. 
One might almost have supposed Heaven was protesting 
against this unworthy priest who was about to desecrate 
this most holy sacrament, and offer as a tabernacle for our 
Lord a heart filled with the blackest treachery and deceit. 

When the mass was over, Talleyrand descended a few 
steps and blessed the national standard and the flags of 
the eighty-three departments. 

Then the ceremony of taking the national oath began. 

Lafayette dismounted from his horse, ascended the steps 
leading to the altar, drew his sword, placed the point upon 
the Bible, and said, — for he took the oath in the name of 
the National Guards throughout the kingdom, — 

“We swear to be ever faithful to the nation, to the laws, 
and to the king, and to maintain, with all the power that 
in us lies, the Constitution as framed by the National 
Assembly and accepted by the king; to protect the safety 
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of life and property, the dissemination of grain and other 
articles of food, and the receipt of the public revenues, 
and to live united in the indissoluble bonds of fraternity 
with all our fellow countrymen.” 

There was a profound silence while this oath was taken; 
but 1t was no sooner concluded than a hundred cannon 
thundered forth their approval. 

Then the president of the Assembly arose in his turn, 
and all the members gathered around him as he said, 
clearly and impressively, — 

‘‘T swear to be faithful to the nation, to the laws, and 
to the king, and to zealously maintain the Constitution 
framed by the National Assembly and accepted by the 
king.” 

He had hardly completed the oath before the flames 
again belehed forth, and the roar of artillery echoed and 
re-echoed to the farthest boundaries of France. 

Then it was the king’s turn. He arose. Listen, each 
and every one, to the oath which he breaks in his secret 
heart even while he is uttering it. 

Have a care, sire! The clouds are breaking, the sun is 
shining out. The sun is God’s eye; God is gazing at you. 

‘*T, king of the French, swear to employ all the power 
conferred upon me by the Constitution in the maintenance 
of the Constitution formed by the National Assembly and 
accepted by me.” 

Ah, sire, sire! why, even on this occasion, did you prefer 
not to swear upon the altar? 

False or sincere, this oath elicited no less flame and 
thunder than the other two. The cannon roared as vocifer- 
ously as they had roared for Lafayette and the president 
of the Assembly, and a third time the artillery gave this 
ominous warning to the king of France: “Have a care, 
sire; all France is astir! Have acare, for France 1s re 
solved to be free!” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
DANCING HERE. 


It was an hour of great rejoicing with the multitude. For 
an instant Mirabeau forgot the queen, and Billot even 
forgot Catherine. 

The king departed amid the enthusiastic plaudits of the 
crowd. The members of the Assembly returned to their 
hall accompanied by the same imposing cortege as on their 
arrival. 

As for the flag presented by the veterans to the city of 
Paris, it was decided that it should be suspended from the 
ceiling of the Assembly Chamber as a symbol to future 
legislators of the dawn of the new and glorious epoch which 
had just been inaugurated, and as a reminder to the troops 
that they must be submissive to the Crown and the As- 
sembly conjointly, and that they could not be employed 
without the mutual consent of both powers. 

Night came on. The festival of the morning had been 
held on the Champ de Mars; that of the evening was held 
at the Bastile. 

Eighty-three trees, as many as there were departments 
in the kingdom, represented the eight former towers of 
the edifice upon whose foundation they were planted; rows 
of lights were suspended from tree to tree. In the centre 
stood a tall flag-pole with a banner with the word “ Liberty ” 
inscribed upon it. Near the moat, in a grave which had 
been left open purposely, were the chains, instruments of 
torture, and gratings of the Bastile, together with that 
famous bas-relief from the old clock representing slaves in 
chains. The subterranean dungeons, which had absorbed 
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so many tears and smothered so many groans, had also 
been left open; but if a person, attracted by the music 
that resounded amidst the trees, found his way to what 
had once been the inner courtyard, he found there a 
brilliantly lighted ball-room, above the entrance to which 
one read these words, which were surely the realisation of 
Cagliostro’s prediction : — 
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At one of the thousand tables set up under the impro- 
vised forest— which represented the ancient fortress 
almost as well as Palloy’s model —two men were recruit- 
ing their strength, exhausted by a long day of marching 
and counter-marching. 

They had before them a huge sausage, a four-pound 
loaf, and two bottles of wine. The younger man wore the 
uniform of a captain in the National Guards, the other the 
uniform of a federal delegate. 

“By my faith!” said the younger man, draining his glass, 
“it’s a fine thing to eat when one is hungry, and drink 
when one is thirsty. Are you neither hungry nor thirsty, 
Father Billot? ” 

“T hunger and thirst for but one thing, now.” 

‘And what 1s that?” 

“Tl tell you, friend Pitou, when the hour for my 
banquet comes.” 

Vitou detected no covert meaning in Billot’s response; 
he knew that Billot had eaten but little that day, and, in 
fact, ever since his departure from Villers-Cotterets, not- 
withstanding his five days, or rather nights, of arduous 
labour on the Champ de Mars. But Pitou knew that even 
the slightest indisposition frequently deprives the most 
robust men of their appetite. 

So it was not Billot’s abstinence that worried Pitou, 
for every one is at liberty to eat or not, as one pleases. 
Besides, the less Billot ate, the more there was left for 
Pitou. What perplexed and annoyed him most was the 
farmer’s silence. 
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Now, when Pitou ate in company with others, he dearly 
loved to talk. He had noticed, tuo, that conversation is a 
great aid to digestion; aud this fact had impressed itself 
so deeply on his mind that when he ate alone he always 
Salg. 

The reader must not suppose for a moment that Pitou 
was in a melancholy frame of mind. Quite the contrary. 
For some time past, his life at Haramont had been unusually 
pleasant. As we know, Pitou loved Catherine, or, rather, 
he adored her; and the word in this connection 1s to be 
taken literally. How is it with the Italian or Spaniard 
who adores the Madonna? ‘To see her, to kneel before her, 
to pray to her, —that is all he asks. 

Sometimes the worthy fellow experienced a slight feel- 
ing of jealousy when he brought Catherine one of Isidore’s 
letters from the post, or carried back one of hers, addressed 
to Isidore; but, take it al] in all, his situation was incom- 
parably better than when he returned to the farm after his 
first visit to Paris, when Catherine, seeing in him only an 
enemy of nobles and aristocrats, had shown him the door, 
telling him there was no work at the farm for such as he. 

Ignorant of Catherine’s condition, Pitou saw no reason 
why this pleasant state of things should not continue in- 
definitely; so it was with deep regret that he left Hara- 
mont. His superior rank, however, obliged him to set 
an example of zeal; so he took an affectionate leave of 
Catherine, commending her to Father Clouis’ care, and 
promising to return as soon as possible. 

Shortly after he reached Paris he called upon Doctor 
Gilbert to render an account of the manner in which the 
twenty-five louis had been expended; and Doctor Gilbert 
gave him twenty-five louis more, to be devoted, not to the 
equipment of the Haramont Guards this time, but to 
Pitou’s own individual use. 

Pitou accepted the money simply and ingenuously. 
Whatever Monsieur Gilbert — who was little less than a 
god in Pitou’s eyes — saw fit to give, it was perfectly right 
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for him to accept, exactly as he accepted the rain or sun- 
shine Jehovah saw fit to send. 

As the honest fellow was about to take leave, Gilbert 
looked up at him and said, — 

“T have an idea that Lillot has a good deal that he wants 
to say to me. While I am talking with him, would you 
like to pay Sebastian a visit?” 

‘“Yes, mdeed; I’ve been wanting to ask permission 
dreadfully, but didn’t dare.” 

Gilbert reflected a moment; then he took up a pen and 
wrote a few lines, which he sealed, and addressed to his 
son. ‘Here, Pitou,” he remarked, “take a cab and go 
and see Sebastian. After he reads what I have written, 
he will probably want to pay a visit. In that case, I am 
sure you will be kind enough to take him where he wishes 
to go, and wait for him outside. He may keep you wait- 
ing an hour or so; but, knowing how good-natured you 
are, I feel sure the knowledge that you are doing me a 
service will cousole you.” 

“You need have no fears on that score; besides, Il] buy 
some bread on the way, and if I get tired of waiting, I can 
eat.” 

“A very good idea,” responded Gilbert, smiling. “Only 
remember it is not well for man to live by bread alone, 
but to drink as well as eat.” 

“Then 171] buy a chunk of hogshead cheese and a bottle 
of wine as well as the bread.” 

“Bravo!” cried Gilbert, laughing. 

So Pitou ran down and hired a cab, and was driven to 
the college of Louis le Grand, where he found Sebastian 
walkiug in the garden. After embracing him affectionately, 
Pitou gave the lad his father’s letter. 

“Did my father tell you you were to take me some- 
where?” he asked, after perusing the missive. 

“Yes, if you desire to go.” 

‘And I do very much; so, in order that we may lose no 
time, you had better go and ask permission of the abbé, 
while I go and dress. I will meet you in the courtyard.” 
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Pitou consented very readily, for the idea of presenting 
himself before the principal as a federal delegate, and 
therefore entitled to due cousideration, pleased him not 
a little. 

By the time Pitou came out of the superintendent’s 
office, Sebastian had descended the stairs leading to it. 
“Here Iam!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Let us start at once.” 

Sebastian was no longer a child, but a handsome youth 
of sixteen, with laughing blue eyes and a face framed in 
thick masses of wavy chestnut hair. 

When they reached the carriage, which was waiting for 
them at the gate, Sebastian ordered the coachman to drive 
to number nine Rue Coq-Heéron, the first gateway after 
passing the Rue Coquilliére. 

This address had no significance whatever to Pitou, so 
he entered the carriage behiud Sebastian without making 
any comment; but as they passed a baker’s he shouted to 
the driver to stop, and, jumping out, ran into the shop and 
purchased a two-pound loaf. 

A little further on he stopped the vehicle again at a wine- 
shop, and again at a butcher’s shop, laying in a fresh stock 
of provisions in each establishment. 

“Now drive on to the Rue Coq-Héron as fast as you 
please,” he shouted to the coachman; “I’ve got all I want.” 

As they neared the house, Sebastian manifested the 
utmost excitement. He even jumped up and put his head 
out of the window and shouted, “Go ahead, driver! hurry 
up!” — though it must be admitted this adjuration did not 
affect the rate of speed a particle. 

But at last the cab reached the Rue-Coq Héron, and 
stopped in front of number nine. 

Without waiting for the coachman, Sebastian opened 
the door, gave Pitou a last rousing hug, jumped to the 
ground, rang sharply, and asked to see Madame de Charny; 
but before the porter had time to answer, he rushed past 
him towards the pavilion. 

The concierge, seeing he was such a handsome, well- 
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dressed youth, made no attempt to stop him, but contented 
himself with fastening the gate; but at the expiration of 
about five minutes, during which Pitou had attacked his 
hogshead cheese, uncorked his bottle of wine, and made 
vigorous inroads upon his loaf, the concierge opened the 
carriage door, hat in hand, and addressed these words to 
Pitou, — which he had to repeat twice, however. 

“The Comtesse de Charny begs Captain Pitou will do 
her the favour to come in, instead of waiting for Monsieur 
Sebastian in the cab.” 

The words had to be repeated twice, as we have pre- 
viously remarked, before Pituu could grasp their meaning; 
but as a repetition effectually prevented any misunderstand- 
ing on his part, he was compelled to reluctantly restore 
his cheese to the paper in which it had been wrapped, and 
prop up his bottle of wine in the corner behind the cushions, 
in order to prevent its contents from being spilled. 

Then he followed the porter; but great was his astonish- 
ment when he beheld Sebastian seated beside a beautiful 
woman, who pressed him fondly to her as she extended her 
other hand to Pitou and said, “You have conferred such a 
great and unexpected pleasure upon me by bringing Sebas- 
tian to see me, Monsieur Pitou, that I wish to thank you 
in person.” 

Pitou stared wildly, and stammered and blushed; but he 
did not take the hand the beautiful stranger so graciously 
offered him. 

“Take her hand and kiss it,” cried Sebastian. ‘“ My 
mother gives you permission.” 

“ Your mother?” cried Pitou. 

Sebastian nodded affirmatively. 

“Yes, his mother,” replied Andrée, her face radiant; 
“his mother, who has not seen her boy for nine long 
months; his mother, who never saw him but once before, 
but who, in the hope that you will bring him to see her 
again, reveals her secret to you, though this secret would 
make a great deal of trouble if it should become known.” 
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When any one appealed to Pitou’s feelings or his loyalty, 
there was never any doubt as to the result. 

“Oh, madame!” he exclaimed, seizing her hand and 
kissing it, “you need have no fears; your secret is safe 
here;” and, drawing himself up, he placed his hand upon 
his heart with an air of dignity that became him well. 

“And now, Monsieur Pitou, my son tells me you have 
not lunched,” continued the countess; “so will you not do 
me the favour to step into the dining-room while I talk 
with Sebastian? You shall be served at once, and thus 
make up for lost time.” 

In a few minutes this promise was indeed fulfilled. 
Two savoury cutlets, a cold fowl, and a jar of preserves 
were placed upon the table, beside a bottle of claret, a 
Venetian goblet of exquisite fineuess, and a pile of dainty 
China plates. 

Despite the elegance of the table appointments, we dare 
not say that Pitou did not think longingly of his two-pound 
loaf and his chunk of hogshead cheese. 

As he was cutting up the fow], after having despatched 
the cutlets, the dining-room door opened, and a young 
gentleman entered, as if with the intention of passing 
through the room into the parlour. 

Pitou looked up just as the young gentleman looked 
down, and the two, recognising each other, uttered an 
exclamation of astonishment. 

“Ange Pitou!” cried one. 

“Monsieur Isidore!” cried the other. 

Pitou rose to his feet, his heart throbbing violently; for 
the sight of this young nobleman recalled the bitterest 
hours he had ever experienced. As for Isidore, the sight 
of Pitou reminded him of nothing save the obligations 
Catherine had told him she owed to the worthy fellow; so 
he walked straight up to him and said, most cordially, — 

“Ah, Monsieur Pitou, is it you? I am delighted to 
meet you, and to have an opportunity to thank you for the 
services you have rendered me.” 
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“Monsieur, I rendered those services to Mademoiselle 
Catherine, and to her alone,” said Pitou, in a firm voice, 
though he was trembling in every limb. 

“Yes; up tothe time you first discovered that I loved 
her. After that, the service was rendered to me as well; 
and as you must have been put to considerable expense in 
transmitting our letters, and building that little house at 
Clouise Rock —” 

And Isidore put his hand in his pocket. 

But Pitou checked him. 

“Monsieur,” he said, with that dignity which so aston- 
ished one at times, “I give my services when it pleases me 
to do so, and I ask no pay for them. I repeat that those 
services were rendered to Madeinoiselle Catherine. She is 
my friend, and if she thinks she owes ine anything, she 
will settle her indebtedness herself; but you, monsieur, 
owe me nothing, for whatever I may have done, was done 
for Mademoiselle Catherine, and not fur you. So you must 
offer me nothing.” 

The words, and especially the tone in which they were 
uttered, tmpressed Isidore deeply. 

“Indeed, I do owe you something, Monsieur Pitou,” he 
said, bowing slightly, “and I have something to offer you 
as well. JT owe you my sincere thanks, and I offer you my 
hand. I hope you will do me the honour to accept both.”’ 

Tsidore’s reply was so noble, and his manner so gracious, 
that Pitou was conquered, and he held out his hand. 

Just as the tips of their fingers touched, the countess 
appeared on the threshold of the door leading into the 
parlour. 

“You asked to see me, Monsieur Isidore,” she said. 
“Here I am.” 

Isidore bowed to Pitou and followed the countess into 
the parlour. 

He was about to close the door; but Andrée took hold of 
it, and it consequently remained half open, so that Pitou 
could hear all that was said in the parlour. He noticed, 
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too, that the door at the other end of the parlour had alse 
been left open, so that Sebastian, too, could hear the con- 
versation between the countess and the viscount. 

“You asked for me, monsieur,” said Andrée. “May 1 
inquire to what I am indebted for the honour of this 
visit?” 

“T heard from my brother Olivier yesterday, madame; 
and in this, as in previous letters, he requested me to lay 
his remembrances at your feet. He is still unable to say 
when he shall return, but he would be glad to be assured of 
your well-being, either by means of a letter seut through 
me, or merely a message.” 

“T have not been able to answer the letter with which 
Monsieur de Charny honoured me when he went away, as 
I had no idea of his whereabouts; but I will gladly avail 
myself of your kind offer to send him my compliments 
as a respectful and submissive wife. If you will kindly 
take a letter to Monsieur de Charny, I will have it ready 
to-morrow.” 

“ Write the letter by all means, madame,” replied Isidore; 
“but instead of coming for it to-morrow, J will call in five 
or six days. I have a short journey to make. Just how 
long I shall be absent I cannot say, but us soon as I 
return, I will call to pay my respects and receive your 
commission.” 

Isidore bowed to the countess, who returned the saluta- 
tion, and who must have shown him out by another door, 
as he did not pass through the dining-room where Pitou, 
having made away with the fowl, was attacking the jar of 
sweetmeats. 

The jar was as dry as the bottle, from which Pitou had 
long since squeezed the last drop, before the countess re- 
appeared with Sebastian. 

It was difficult to recognise the grave Comtesse de Charny 
in this young mother, whose eyes sparkled with joy, and 
upon whose lips a smile of such ineffable tenderness played. 
Even her pale cheeks had taken on a roseate hue which 
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surprised Andrée herself; for maternal love — that crown- 
lng joy of a woman’s existence — had re-entered her heart 
during the hours spent with her son. 

Again she covered Sebastian’s face with kisses, before 
restoring him to Pitou, whose rough fist she pressed warmly 
with her soft white hands. 

As for Sebastian, he embraced his mother with the same 
ardour he manifested in everything he did; for his love 
had cooled only temporarily by reason of the imprudent 
remark the countess had made during their conversation 
in regard to Gilbert nearly a year before. During his 
secluded life at school the recollection of his beautiful 
tender mother had been ever present in his mind; so when 
Gilbert’s letter granting him permission to spend an hour 
or two with her reached him, it gratified the most ardent 
desire of his heart. 

Gilbert had deferred this visit so long purely from 
motives of delicacy; for he knew if he conducted Sebastian 
to the countess himself, his presence would deprive her of 
much of the happiness she would otherwise have felt in 
meeting her son, while if he intrusted the matter to any 
one save kind-hearted, innocent Pitou, he would endanger 
a secret that was not entirely his own. 

Pitou took leave of the countess without asking any 
questions, or even casting a curious glance at her sur- 
roundings, and led Sebastian — who turned again and 
ayain to exchange one more farewell kiss with his mother 
—to the carriage, where he found the cheese safe in 
its wrappings, and the bottle of wine still ensconced in its 
corner. 

In the evening he began work at the Champ de Mars, 
where he spent the next night and several subsequent 
nights. He received many compliments from Monsieur 
Maillard, who recognised him, as well as from Monsieur 
Bailly, to whom be made himself known. He also met 
Elie and Hullin, two men who had figured conspicuously 
in the taking of the Bastile, like himself, and beheld, 
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without the slightest envy, the medals they wore in their 
button-holes, though he and Billot had as much right to 
them as anybody in the world. 

At last, when the momentous day came, he took his 
place in the ranks of delegates with Billot near the Porte 
St. Denis, and, it is needless to say, detached a ham, a 
loaf of bread, and a bottle of wine from the end of a like 
number of strings, 

He approached the Patriot Altar and danced the farandole, 
with an actress from the opera on one side of him, anda 
Bernardine nun on the other. He also had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing himself represented by Lafayette in the oath- 
taking, which he considered a great honour. Afterwards, 
too, when Lafayette passed down the line on his white 
charger, Pitou had the additional gratiticution of receiv- 
ing ove out of the three or four thousand hand-shakes 
the popular general distributed en route. 

Then he and Billot went to see the pames and illumina- 
tions and fireworks on the Champs Elysées; after which 
they decided to end up the day at the Bastile, where 
Pitou was fortunate enough to secure a vacant table, and 
immediately ordered two loaves of bread, a sausage, and 
two bottles of wine. 

When Isidore announced his contemplated absence of 
several days, Pitou did not suspect that he intended spend- 
ing this time at Villers-Cotterets. Nor did he know that 
six days afterwards Catherine had given birth to a boy; 
that she had left Clouise Rock by night, one week after- 
wards; and that she had arrived in Paris on the very morn- 
ing of the fete, and caught a gliinpse of Pitou and Billot 
near the Porte St. Denis. 

Not knowing any of these things, there was nothing to 
make him sad except Billot’s sadness. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE APPOINTMENT. 


As we remarked at the beginning of the preceding chapter, 
Pitou resolved to be as gay as possible himself, in the hope 
of dispelling Billot’s melancholy and making him talk, — 
if that was a possible thing. 

‘Say, Father Billot,” he began, ‘‘who would ever have 
supposed, when you picked me up on Ermonville Heath 
and we started off post-haste to Paris, that you and I 
should have played such a prominent part in the taking 
of the Bastile ?” 

‘No one,” responded the farmer, laconically. 

“The deuce!” Pitou said to himself; “the talking is 
likely to be all on one side, it seems to me. Well, here 
goes for another trial! ” 

‘And even after we took the Bastile, Farmer Rillot, 
who would ever have supposed that one year from that 
time I should be a captain and you a federal delegate, and 
that we two should be supping on the site of the old for- 
tress? Who would ever have believed it, I say?” 

“ Nobody,” responded Billot, still more gruffly. 

“ And now I think of it, it was just one year ago to-day 
that you and I entered the city hall, and you took Monsieur 
de Flesselles by the collar and made him hand over some 
powder to you, while I stood guard at the door. A few 
minutes later it was through a gate which stood just there 
that you entered the Bastile, after making Monsieur 
Maillard write the famous note which I was to read to the 
people in case you did not come out again. Right over 
there, where that pile of old chains and handcuffs lies, is 
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where you first met Monsieur Delaunay. Poor man! I can 
see him now in his linen coat and three-cormered hat, his 
red ribbon and sword-cane. There is another who has 
gone to join Flesselles.” 

Billot evinced no disposition to respond; nevertheless 
Pitou persevered. 

“Just think of it,” he continued: “Monsieur Delaunay 
showed you through the whole fortress, from top to bottom, 
and you studied it and measured it,—those walls thirty 
feet thick at the base, and fifteen at the top. And after 
you had examined it all carefully, and got safely out again, 
you said to’us, as if it were merely a matter of climbing 
a hayloft, ‘ Friends, let us take the Bastile!’ And take 
it we did, that same famous old Bastile, — took it so effec- 
tually that to-day we are eating sausage and drinking 
Burgundy on the very spot where it once stood.” 

Still the farmer was silent; but Pitou went bravely on. 

“‘What a strange affair it was! When I think of that 
piece of work, —the shouts, the deafening noise— But 
talking of noise, what is going on over there? Say, 
Father Billot, something must be up; everybody ’s run- 
ning. Come, let’s go and see, like everybody else! Come, 
Father Billot, come! ” 

The commotion was caused by a man who had the rare 
gift of creating a furore wherever he went. 

Cries of ‘Long live Mirabeau!” went up from a thou- 
sand vigorous throats, — the throats of men slow to change 
their opinions about leaders after they have once fairly 
adopted them. 

It was indeed Mirabeau, who, with a closely veiled woman 
on his arm, had come to visit the Bastile. Any one but 
Mirabeau would have been alarmed at finding such a crowd 
at his heels, especially as some low yet threatening ex- 
clamations could be heard amid the plaudits of the crowd, 
—-such exolamations as that which greeted the chariot of 
the Roman conqueror when some one called out to him, 
“Cesar, forget not that thou art mortal!” 
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But this stormy soul seemed to be in its element amid 
thunder and lightning and raging tempest. He passed on 
through the shouting, excited throng with a smiling face, 
calm gaze, and commanding gesture, still holding on his 
arm the unknown woman, who seemed to tremble before 
the breath of her companion’s popularity. 

Pitou jumped upon a chair, and from the chair to a table, 
and, hoisting his three-cornered hat upon the point of his 
sword, shouted, “Long live Mirabeau!” as lustily as the 
rest. 

Billot evinced no signs either of sympathy or antipathy, 
but simply crossed his arms upon his stalwart breast and 
murmured, “ They say he betrays the people.” 

‘Bah! that was said about all the great men of antiquity, 
from Aristides to Cicero,” retorted Pitou; and he cheered 
on even more lustily, until the great orator disappeared 
from sight in the crowd. 

‘‘Well, I’m glad I’ve seen Mirabeau,” he exclaimed, 
jumping down from his perch. ‘“Let’s go back now and 
finish our second bottle, and get the best of that sausage; ” 
and he led the farmer back to the table, where the remains 
of their repast still awaited them. They found a third 
chair drawn up to their table, however, and a man seated 
in it. 

Pitou looked at Billot, who was gazing intently at the 
intruder. 

This was a sort of fraternity day, so a certain amount of 
license was permissible; but Pitou, who was still hungry, 
thought this stranger was taking rather too great a liberty, 
especially as he made no apology for his intrusion, but 
merely surveyed the farmer and his companion with a 
humorous expression which seemed to be habitual to him. 

Billot was evidently not in a mood to tolerate this 
scrutiny; but before he had time to utter a protest, the 
stranger made a peculiar sign, to which Billot, after an 
instant’s hesitation, responded. 

After this sign made by the Unknown, and returned by 
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Billot, the farmer and Pitou resumed their seats. The 
stranger was the first to speak. 

“Brothers, you do not know me, but I know you,” he 
remarked. 

Billot looked searchingly at the Unknown, but Pitou, 
who was more outspoken, exclaimed, — 

“Nonsense! Do you really know us?” 

“I know you, Captain Pitou, and you, Farmer Billot.” 

“You ’ve hit it, certainly,” responded Pitou. 

“But why so gloomy, Billot?” inquired the stranger. 
‘Is it because they have forgotten to hang a fourteenth of 
July medal in your button-hole, and pay you such honours 
as have been paid to Maillard, Elie, and Hullin? Or is it 
because, on returning to your farm in October, you found 
your granaries empty and your fields bare?” 

“T am rich; what does the loss of one year’s harvest 
matter to me?” 

The Unknown looked Billot full in the face. 

“Then is it because your daughter Catherine — ” 

“Silence!” thundered the farmer. ‘Don’t speak of 
that.” 

“And why not, if I speak in order to assist you in gain- 
ing your revenge?” 

“That makes a difference,” said Billot, smiling and 
turning pale simultaneously. 

Pitou forgot to eat or drink, and gazed at the man as 
one might gaze upon some wonderful magician. 

“And how do you hope to accomplish your object? tell 
me! By merely killing one individual, as you have been 
trying to do?” 

Billot became livid, and Pitou felt a cold shiver run 
down his back. 

“Or by pursuing all of his caste ?” 

“By hunting them all down; for the crime of one is the 
crime of all. As Doctor Gilbert said, when I told him, 
‘Poor Billot! What has happened to you has happened 
to a hundred thousand fathers. How would these young 
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noblemen amuse themselves, if they could not lead the 
daughters of common people astray, or the old ones, if 
they could not eat at the king’s expense?’ Doctor Gilbert 
knows what he is talking about.” 

Did Gilbert say that to you?” 

“You know him, then?” 

“T know everybody, —as I know you, Billot, farmer of 
Pisseleu; as I know you, Pitou, captain of the Haramont 
National Guards; as I know the Vicomte de Charny, sei- 
gneur of Boursonnes; as I know Catherine —” 

“T have forbidden you to meption her name.” 

“And why?” 

“Because there is no longer any Catherine.” 

“What has become of her?” 

“She is dead.” ; 

“No, she is not dead,” interrupted Pitou. Doubtless 
he might have added, “for I know where she is,” but 
Billot repeated, in a voice that admitted of no contradic- 
tion, “She is dead, I say.” 

Pitou bowed his head; he understood. To others, 
Catherine might be alive; but to her father, she was 
dead. 

“Ah!” said the Unknown, “if I were Diogenes, I 
should extinguish my lantern, for I think I have at last 
found an honest man.” Then he arose, and, offering his 
hand to Billot, said, ‘‘Come, brother, and take a turn with 
me while this worthy fellow finishes bis bottle and eats 
his sausage. To insure his being a patient waiter, I will 
see that they bring him something more to eat.” 

Sure enough, the stranger and Billot had hardly dis- 
appeared before another sausage, a second loaf, and a third 
bottle graced Pitou’s table. 

Though he did not understand what was going on, Pitou 
felt surprised and anxious, and astonishment and anxiety, 
like every other emotion, made Pitou’s stomach feel very 
hollow. He was consequently irresistibly impelled to do 
bonour to the viands set before him, and he was thus 
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engaged when Billot returned, quietly and alone, but with 
a satisfied look on his face, and resumed his seat at the 
table opposite Pitou. 

“Well, what’s the news?” asked the latter. 

“You will leave for home to-morrow, my boy.” 


“And you?” 
“7! I shall remain here,” replied Billot. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE LODGE. 


One week after the events just related, Billot, no longer 
attired in the uniform of a federate, but in the garb of a 
well-to-do farmer, might have been seen wending his way 
up the Rue Grenelle to the Rue Pl&triére. ! 

Here he scrutinised each house closely until he came to 
a low door surmounted by the three letters, L.P.D., traced 
in red chalk, so that they could be rubbed out on the morrow. 

This recessed door strongly resembled the entrance to a 
cave; for from it you descended several steps into a dark 
and gloomy passage. 

A faint light gleamed at the end of this narrow passage- 
Way, and near it sat a man reading, or pretending to read, 
a newspaper. 

At the sound of Billot’s footsteps this man arose, placed 
one finger upon his breast, and awaited the farmer’s ap- 
proach. 

Billot held out the corresponding finger, by way of 
response, and then pressed ‘it upon his lips. 

This was probably the countersign the mysterious door- 
keeper expected; for he pushed open a door on his right, 
—~as door that was invisible when shut, —and disclosed 
to Billot’s view a steep narrow staircase, leading down 
apparently into the very bowels of the earth. 

This time the farmer counted seventeen steps before he 
found himself a few feet from a doorway over which a 
heavy curtain was suspended. Lifting this curtain, he 
found himself in a large circular apartment, in which about 
fifty persons were already assembled. 
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As in Rousseau’s time, the walls of this subterranean 
chamber were hung with red and white tapestry, in which 
the compass, square, and level figured conspicuously. 

A single lamp hanging from the vaulted ceiling lighted 
the middle of the room; the rest of the apartment was 
veiled in gloom. 

A platform, reached by four steps, was provided for 
speakers and candidates, and upon this platform, at the 
side nearest the wall, stood a desk, and also an arm-chair, 
for the president’s use. 

In a few moments the hall became so full that it was 
wellnigh impossible to move about. All sorts and condi- 
tions of men, from tle peasant to the prince, were repre- 
sented; but each person entered alone, as Rillot had done, 
and each person wore under his coat or overcoat a masonic 
apron, if he was simply a Mason, or the scarf of the 
Enlightened Ones, if he had been initiated into the higher 
ranks of the order. 

In fact, only three of those present were without the 
latter insignia, —that is, wore merely the masonic apron. 
One was Billot; another, a young man about twenty-two 
years of age; and the third, a man about forty-two, who 
evidently belonged to the very highest rank of society. 

A few seconds after the entrance of this last person men- 
tioned, a secret door opened, and the president appeared, 
wearing both the insignia of the Grand Urient and the 
Sublime Kophta. 

Billot uttered a faint cry of astonishment; for this pre- 
siding officer, before whom all heads bowed, was no other 
than the federa) delegate Billot had met at the Bastile. 

This official slowly ascended the platform, then, turning 
to the assemblage, said, ~- 

“My brothers, there are two things to be done to-day. 
I have to initiate three new candidates, and also to give 
an account of my work from the day I began it up to this 
present time. My task becomes more difficult hourly; and 
you have a right to know whether I continue to be worthy 
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of your confidence, and I to know whether I am still 
honoured with it. Now, let all but the chiefs of the order 
leave the hall, while we proceed to accept or reject the 
three candidates who have come before us. When this 
matter has been settled, all the members may return; for 
it is in the presence of all that I desire to report my pro- 
ceedings and receive your censure or commendation, as the 
case may be.” 

The crowd silently dispersed through another door, 
which, as it opened, disclosed to view a huge vaulted 
cellar similar to the crypt of an ancient basilica; and like 
a procession of phantoms the crowd silently disappeared 
within these arches, which were but dimly lighted by an 
occasional copper lamp. 

Only three men remained in the hall. These were the 
three candidates, who gazed at each other with evident 
curiosity, for not until then had they known who were to 
be the heroes of the occasion. 

Just then the door by which the president had entered 
was again opened, and six masked men came in and 
stationed themselves, three on the right and three on 
the left side of the presiding officer’s arm-chair. 

“Number Two and Number Three will withdraw for a 
while. Only the Supreme Chiefs are permitted to know the 
secrets of the acceptance or rejection of a brother Mason 
who desires to enter the order of the Enlightened Ones,” 
said the president. 

The young man and the aristocratic-looking middle- 
iged man stepped out into the same passage by which 
they had entered the hall, leaving Billot quite alone. 

“Approach,” said the chairman. ‘ What is your name?” 

“*Frangois Billot.” 

“Where didst thou first see the light?” 

“ Among the friends of Truth Lodge at Soissons.” 

‘*How long hast thou been a member of the order?” 

“Seven years.” 

“And why dost thou desire to take a higher degree?” 
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“Because I have been told that this degree is one step 
nearer the perfect light.” 

“What sentiments prompt thee?” 

‘A love of equality and a hatred of the mighty.” 

“What is there to vouch for thy love of equality and 
hatred of the mighty?”’ 

“The word of a man who has never uttered an untruth.” 

“What inspired this love of equality in thy breast?” 

“The inferior station in which I was born.” 

“ And what aroused this hatred of the mighty?” 

‘*That is my secret; but a secret known to you as well.” 

“Wilt thou walk, and endeavour to persuade every one 
around thee to walk, in the way of equality?” 

“Ves.” 

“ According to thy very best ability wilt thou endeavour 
to overcome every obstacle to the freedom of France and 
to the emancipation of the world? ” 

“Twill.” 

The president turned to the six masked men and said, 
“Brothers, this man speaks the truth; I myself invited 
him to become one of us. <A great sorrow binds him to our 
eause; he has done much to aid the Revolution already, 
apd can do much more. I willingly vouch for him, as 
well as for his past, his present, and his future.” 

“Let him be admitted,” said 8ix voices simultaneously. 

“Dost thou hear?” asked the president. ‘‘Art thou 
ready to take the oath?” 

“ Dictate the oath, and I will repeat it.” 

The chairman lifted his hand, and said slowly and 
solemnly, — 

“In the name of the Crucified One, swear to break 
all carnal ties which now bind thee to father, mother, 
brothers, sisters, wife, kindred, sweetheart, kings, bene- 
factors, or any other being or beings to whom thou mayest 
have promised obedience, gratitude, or service.” 

Billot repeated the words in a voice even more firm than 
that of the presiding officer. 
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“And now, from this hour, thou art released from any 
so-called oath made to the country and its laws. Swear, 
also, to reveal to thy chief whatever thou hast seen or done, 
learned or suspected, or that thou shalt see, hear, learn, 
read, or suspect.” 

“T swear it.” 

“Swear to respect and honour poison, sword, and fire, as 
the prompt and necessary agents tur purging the globe of 
all who endeavour to debase truth.” 

‘T swear.” 

‘Swear to avoid Naples, Rome, Spain, and every country 
under the ban. Swear, too, not to yield to the temptation 
to reveal anything thou shalt see or hear at our meetings; 
for lightuing is not quicker to strike than the invisible 
knife to find the traitor, no matter where he may be 
hidden.” 

“T swear.” 

“And now, be thou enlightened, in the name of the 
Father the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 

A brother concealed in the gloom opened the door lead- 
ing into the crypt, and the president motioned Ballot to 
join those of whom he was now one through the terrible 
oath he had just taken. 

“Number Two,” called out the president, in a loud voice. 

The curtain which concealed the door leading from the 
outer hall was pushed aside, and the young man dressed 
in black entered. 

He was about twenty-two years of age, and might have 
passed for a woman, so fair and delicate was his com- 
plexion; but an enormous and closely fitting cravat — which 
he alone wore at that epoch — might have suggested that the 
whiteness and transparency of his skin were due to some 
disease; especially as his neck seemed to be dispropor- 
tionately small. His forehead was low, and the top of his 
head too flat; so his hair, though it did not exceed the 
fashionable length, reached nearly to his eyes in front, 
and nearly to his shoulders behind. 
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“What is thy name among the profane?” inquired the 
chairman. 

“ Antoine Saint-Just.” 

“Where didst thou first see the light?” 

“Tn the lodge at Laon.” 

“Thy age?” 

“Five years,” and the candidate made a sign to show 
the degree he had attained in Freemasonry. 

“ Hast thou any sponsors? ” 

“ Two. 3 

“Who are they?” 

“ Robespierre the elder and Robespierre the younger.” 

“Why dost thou wish to advance another degree and be 
received among us?” 

“Because it is the nature of man to aspire to the 
highest, and because on the heights the air is purer and 
the light more brilliant.” 

“Hast thou a model?” 

“Yes, —the man of nature, the immortal Rousseau.” 

“What is thy dearest ambition in life?” 

“To lead France on to freedom, and to emancipate the 
world.” 

“What wouldst thou give to achieve this?” 

“My life, which is all I possess now, having already 
given my fortune.” 

“Wilt thou walk, and persuade those about thee to walk, 
in this path according to thy best knowledge and ability?” 

“T will.” 

“Wilt thou do thy best to overthrow each and every 
obstacle that stands in the way?” 

“T will.” 

“ Art thou free from all entanglements? and if not, wilt 
thou break them?” 

“T am free.” 

The president turned to the six masked men and said, — 

“Have you beard, brethren?” 

“Yes,” the six men responded, ag with one accord. 
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‘Has he spoken the truth?” 

6é Yes.” 

“Ts it your opinion that he should be admitted?” 

“Yes,” they answered, for the third and last time. 

“ Art thou ready to take the oath?” asked the president. — 

“T am ready.” 

The president repeated the oath he had just administered 
to Billot, word fer word, and to each interrogation Saint- 
Just responded emphatically, “I swear.” 

The president only waited fur the door to close upon 
Saint-Just’s retreating form before summoning Number 
Three. 

As we have remarked before, Number Three was a man 
about forty or forty-two years of age, with a florid, rather 
pimpled face, but endowed, in spite of these signs of vul- 
garity, with an unmistakably aristocratic air, in which 
a slight tendency to Anyglomania was clearly apparent. 
His attire, too, though elegant, was characterised by 
considerable of the severity of style which was becoming 
fashionable in France at that time, and which was probably 
due in no slight degree to that country’s relations with 
America. 

“ Approach.” 

The candidate obeyed with a rather vacillating and un- 
even tread. 

* What is thy name among the profane?” 

“Louis Philippe Joseph, Duke of Orleans.” 

“What is thy name among the elect?” 

“Equality.” 

“Where didst thou first see the light?” 

“In the lodge of Free Men, here in Paris.” 

“Why dost thou desire to be received among us?” 

“ Having always lived among the great, I desire now to 
live among men.” 

“ Hast thou sponsors?” 

“Two, — disgust and hatred.” 

“For what special object dost thou desire to enter upon 
the path before thee?” 
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“A desire for revenge prompts me.” 

“Revenge upon whom?” 

“Upon a man who has misjudged me, and upon a woman 
who has humiliated me.” 

“What art thou willing to sacrifice to accomplish this 
object?” 

“My fortune, my very life if need be, and more than 
that,— my honour.” 

“ Art thou free from all entanglements? or if thou hast 
made any pledge conflicting with the obligations thou art 
about to assume, wilt thou break it?” 

“Every bond has been broken since yesterday.” 

‘Do you hear, my brothers? and do you know this man 
who offers himself as a co-labourer with us?”’ 

ac Y es. ” 

“Knowing him, do you approve of his admission to our 
ranks?” 

“Yes; but he must take the oath.” 

“ Knowest thou the oath that thou must take?” said the 
president, addressing the candidate this time. 

“No; but repeat it, and I will take it, whatsoever it 
may be.” 

“It is a terrible oath, especially for thee.” 

“No more terrible than the outrages to waich I have 
been subjected.” 

“ Nevertheless, it is so terrible that we declare thee free 
to depart, if, after having heard it, thou feelest even at 
this last moment that thou mayest not be able to keep it in 
all its rigour.” 

“ Repeat the oath.” 

The president fixed his eyes searchingly on the candi- 
date; then, as if to prepare him gradually, he reversed the 
usual order of the clauses, beginning with the second 
instead of with the first. 

“Swear to honour steel, fire, and poison as the sure, 
prompt, and necessary agents for purging the globe of those 
who seek to debase truth or wrest it from us.” 
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“T swear,” responded the prince, firmly. 

“Swear to break all carnal ties which still bind thee to 
father, mother, brothers, sisters, wife, sweetheart, kin- 
dred, friends, benefactors, kings, or any other human being 
to whom thou mayest have promised fidelity, obedience, 
gratitude, or service.” 

The duke was silent for a moment. Big drops of cold 
sweat could be seen standing on his brow. 

“T have repeated the oath to thee,” said the president. 

But instead of simply responding, “I swear,” as in the 
previous instance, the duke, as if to deprive himself of any 
possible loophole of escape afterwards, repeated the entire 
oath in a gloomy, even sullen tone: ‘I swear to break all 
carnal ties which still bind me to father, mother, brothers, 
sisters, wife, sweetheart, kindred, friends, benefactors, 
kings, or any other human being to whom I may have 
promised fidelity, obedience, gratitude, or service.” 

The president exchanged another glance with the masked 
men, whose eyes could be seen flashing through their masks 
as they gazed at one another; then, turning to the prince, 
he said, — 

“Louis Philippe Joseph, from this hour thou art re- 
leased from any oath thou mayest have made to king or 
country in the past. Only do not forget, if thou shouldest 
betray us, the lightning is not more swift to strike than 
the inevitable and invisible knife will be to find thy heart, 
wheresoever thou mayest be hidden. Now, be thou 
enlightened, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Again the door leading into the crypt opened, and the 
duke passed his hand over his brow and drew a long 
breath, like a man relieved of an intolerable burden. 

“Ah!” he muttered, as he stepped into tha crypt, “now 
T shall indeed be avenged.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
RENDERING AN ACCOUNT. 


Tue chairman and his six masked companions interchanged 
a few words 1n a low tone; then Cayliostro said aloud: 

“Let all the brethren enter; I am ready to give the 
report I promised.” 

The door was immediately opened, and all the members 
of the society re-entered the hall. The door had hardly 
closed behind the last member before Cagliostro, like a 
tan wlo appreciated the value of time, and was unwilling 
to lose uw second of it, raised bis hand, and said, — 

“Brethren, if is quite possible that some among you 
attended a meeting which tvok place exactly twenty years 
ago, 1u @ mountain cave two miles from VDanenfels, on the 
banks of the Khine. If any among you were present at 
that time, will these venerable defenders of our great 
cause raise their hands and say sv?” 

Five or six hands were raised, and five or six voices 
exclaimed, ‘I was there.” 

“That is all that is necessary,” remarked the speaker. 
“The others are dead, or scattered over the face of the 
earth, doing the work of our brotherhood. Twenty years 
ago this work was hardly begun. The light of the new 
day, now so dazzling in ita brightness, was then scarcely 
discernible in the eastern sky. 

“Since that time we have seen various European com- 
munities struggle valiantly for liberty; among them we 
may mention Rome, Venice, Florence, Switzerland, Genoa, 
Pisa, a7 1 Lucea. These cities of the South, where the 
flow ak ton 8° quickly and fruits ripen so early, have 
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made a series of experiments in the establishment of 
republics, only two or three of which have survived until 
the present day. 

‘But all these republics were tainted with some inherent 
sin. Some were too aristocratic in their nature, some too 
oligarchical, some too despotic. Genoa, for example, one 
of the few which still survive, is thoroughly impregnated 
with aristocratic ideas. True, all her citizens are equals 
within her walls, but they consider themselves noblemen 
everywhere else. The Swiss are the most thoroughly 
democratic in their institutions; but their small cantons, 
hidden away in the mountains, are of little assistance in 
establishing a precedent for the human race. 

‘The great necessity now 1s a great and powerful! country, 
which will not only struggle for freedom herself, but 
impart a desire for freedom to other lands. 

“T turn to God, the Creator of all things, the Source of 
all true progress, for enlightenment, and I see His finger 
pointing to France; for we must not forget that God him- 
self, through the occupants of the papal chair, has called 
France His eldest daughter, thereby indicating her right in 
a great crisis to offer herself on the cross for humanity’s 
sake, as our Lord Himself did. France, too, having tried 
all forins of despotic government, — feudal, monarchical, 
and aristocratic, —seemed likely to prove most amenable 
to our influence; so we decided that France should be the 
first country liberated. 

“Cast a glance at the France of twenty years ago, and 
you will realise the audacity of such an undertaking. 
Twenty years ago, even in the weak hands of Louis XV., 
France was still the France of Louis XIV.,—thut is to 
say, a kingdom where all the rights belonged to the nobles, 
and all the privileges to the rich. At the head of the state 
was aman who had the power to raise men to wealth or 
reduce them to poverty, to make them happy or miscrable, 
to imprison them or set them free, to allow them to live 
or to condemn them to death. 
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“This man had three grandsons; and fate so willed it 
that Louis XVI., his successor, was not only designated 
for that position by primogeniture, but by the voice of the 
people as well, —if the people could be said to have any 
voice at that time. He was reputed to be good, moral, 
just, unselfish, and well educated. In order to put an end 
to the disastrous wars caused by the unfortunate succession 
of Charles II., the wife chosen for this prince was the 
daughter of Maria Theresa. 

“The question was, Who should enter this lion’s den? 
What Christian Theseus, guided by the torch of faith, 
should endeavour to tind his way through the labyrinth 
and confront the royal Minotaur? Upon whom was this 
task to devolve? (yon me, I answered; and when some 
ardent souls asked how long a time would be required 
for the first part of my work, which [ divided into three 
different periods, I asked for twenty years. They ex- 
claimed at this. Do you understand why? For twenty 
centuries these men had been slaves or serfs, and they 
cried out in dismay wheu I asked for twenty years to con- 
vert them into free men.” 

Cagliostro glanced around at his auditors, among whom 
his last words had excited many ironical smiles, then he 
continued, — 

“Finally, the brethren granted me the twenty years I 
asked for, and I gave them our notable device, Ltlia 
pedibus destruc,’ and set to work. 

“I came to France through the shadow of triumphal 
arches. The road from Strasburg to Paris was a path- 
way of laurel and roses. Everybody was shouting, ‘ Long 
live the dauphiness, the future queen of France!’ 

And now, brethren, see what has been accomplished in 
twenty years. 

“The Parliaments have been dissolved; Louis XV., once 


1“ Trample the lilies under foot ;" the idea involved being the destrac- 
tion of the Freuch monarchy, whone emblem — the fleur-de-lis — always 
fyured upon the banners, shields, and arms of the Bourbon dynasty. 
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called the Well Beloved, is dead: he died hated and 
despised. 

“The queen, barren for seven years, at last gave birth 
to children whose legitimacy is strongly disputed. At 
the time of the dauphin’s birth her character was openly 
assailed; and as a wife she was disgraced by the affair of 
the Diamond Necklace. 

“The present king, bearing the title of Louis the Long. 
Desired, having the kingdom to sustain, but being utterly 
incompetent for the task, rushed from one Utopian scheme 
into another until he reached bankruptcy, and from min- 
ister to minister until he reached Calonne. 

“The Assembly of Notables was convened, and insisted 
upon the recognition of the States-General, — the rank and 
file of the community. The States-General, elected by the 
people, resolved themselves into the National Assembly, 
and the nobility and clergy are dominated in it by the 
members of the Third Estate. 

“The Bastile is demolished, and the foreign hirelings 
have been driven from Paris to Versailles. 

“The fourth of August showed the aristocrats that their 
doom was sealed; the fifth and sixth of October showed 
the king and queen that the monarchy was a thing of the 
past. 

“The fourteenth of July, in the year following, showed 
the world that France was almost a unit. 

“The other royal princes have made themselves equally 
unpopular by emigration, and Monsieur, too, by the trial 
and conviction of Favras. 

“The Constitution has been enthusiastically adopted, the 
president of the National Assembly occupying a throne 
equal ip every respect to that of the king. 

‘Brothers, has not France become what I predicted, — 
@ sun to illumine the world?” 

“Yes, yes!” cried each and every auditor. 

“And now, my brethren, do you think the work so far 
advanced that it can be left to take care of itself? The 
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Constitution has been accepted; but do you believe we can 
trust the king’s oath?” 

“No, no!” shouted every voice. 

‘Then we must enter upon the second stage of the great 
work we have undertaken. Jn your opinion, as in mine, 
I am glad to say, the Federation of 1790 is not the end, 
but merely a breathing-place on the road. The court has 
already set to work to bring about a counter-revolution. 
Let us gird our loins for the fray also, and let us have our 
lights trimmed and burning. 

“There will doubtless be many anxious hours, and many 
moments of misgiving; and often the light which illumines 
our path will seem to die out altogether. The guiding 
hand, too, will seem to forsake us, and more than once our 
cause will appear to be irretrievably lost. Many will even 
ask themselves if they are not on the wrong track, and 
if they may not be engaged in an evil work. No, my 
brethren, no! I tell you, No; and I wish the word might 
sound eternally in your ears as a trumpet-blast in time of 
triumph, —a tovsin in the midst of defeat. No; a thou- 
sand times no, I say! 

“Popular leaders have a sacred mission, which must he 
accomplished at all lazards. Clouds and darkness often 
hide the Lord, who is our guide, — and who moves in a mys- 
terious way, His wonders tu perform,— from our eyes; and 
we are almost forced to believe that He has deserted us. 
More than once, in the days that are to come, circumstances 
will place us in a most unfavourable light; our enemies 
will seem to triumph, and our fellow-citizens will prove 
ungrateful. Often a principle seems to suffer defeat, 
when, on the contrury, it is only retreating a moment, like 
a knight in a tournament who takes a step backward to 
place his lance at rest, and then rushes still more fiercely 
upon his opponent. 

“Brothers, brothers! it is a beacon-light upon a high 
mountain towards which we are journeying, and scores of 
times catastrophes along the road will cause us to lose 
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sight of the flame, and to believe it extinguished. Then 
the faint-hearted will murmur, and complain, and halt, and 
say, ‘We have no trusty guide; we are travelling in the 
dark.’ But the strong will continue on their way, smiling 
and confident. 

“Thus, by fighting and struggling and persevering, the 
world’s chosen ones will at last reach the beacon whose 
light must some day illumine, not only France, but the 
whole world. 

“Let us swear, then, brethren, not only for ourselves, 
but for our descendants, — for perchance the work may re- 
quire the efforts of several generations, —Jlet us swear not 
to desist in our endeavours until we have established 
throughout the earth Christ’s sacred motto, — Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.” 

Cagliostro’s remarks were followed by a loud burst of 
applause; but a few words, uttered in a sharp, cutting 
voice, chilled the general enthusiasm like a dash of ice- 
cold water. 

‘““Yes, we will pledge ourselves to do what you ask,” 
said this sharp, rasping voice; “but first explain what 
these words mean to you, so that we, in turn, may be able 
to explain them.” 

Cagliostro’s piercing eye fixed itself upon the pale face 
of the deputy from Arras, Robespierre. 

“So be it,” he responded. ‘‘Listen, Maximilian.” 
Then, raising voice and hand at the same time, to rivet 
the attention of the crowd, he added, “Listen, one and 
all!” 

A solemn silence fell upon the assembly as Cagliostro 
continued , — 

‘Yes, you have a right to ask a definition of these words 
from me, and I will give it. 

‘Let us begin with Liberty. First of all, brethren, do 
not mistake Liberty for Independence; for they are not - 
even sisters, but, on the contrary, two rivals who hate 
each other. Nearly all races who live among the mountains 
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are independent; but I know of no nation, except the 
Swiss, which is really free. No one will deny that the 
Calabrians, Corsicans, and Scotch are independent; but no 
one can call them free. If the Calabrian’s whims are 
interfered with, or the Corsican’s honour, or the Scot’s 
interest, he straightway resorts to violence. since he can- 
not have recourse to law, there being no s- zh thing as real 
law among an oppressed people. He st.ikes, his enemy 
falls, and he feels that he is avenged. The mountain is 
near at hand to serve as an asylum, and he finds independ- 
ence in caves, and dense forests, and beetling cliffs, —the 
independence of the fox, the antelope, and the eagle; but 
the fox, the antelope, and the eagle — indifferent and un- 
moved witnesses of the great drama of life —are animals, 
dependent upon instinct and created for solitude. 

“The years went by, but these animals took no note of 
them. The arts and sciences flourished, but the eagle 
made no progress. Nations arose, matured, and declined, 
but the fox was conscious of none of these changes. And 
why? Simply because God has limited the inental capacity 
of these creatures to the instinct of self-preservation; 
whereas He has enduwed man with the knowledge of good 
and evil, a horror of isolation, and a fondness for society. 

“Liberty is not a primary substance, like gold; it is a 
flower, a fruit, a product, which requires cultivation to 
insure its development and growth. 

“Liberty is the right every man possesses to labour for 
his own benefit, for his own interests, for his own satis- 
faction, welfare, and amusement, so long as he does not 
injure the interests of others. Liberty necessitates, how- 
ever, the partial relinquishment of individual independ- 
ence in order to create, as it were, a fund of general 
liberty, of which each person may enjoy an equal share in 


“ Liberty is even more than this. It involves an obliga- 
tion, publicly assumed, not to confine the accumulated 
enlightenment, progress, and privileges already won to a 
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certain class in acommunity, or to a certain race or nation, 
but to scatter them broadcast with a lavish hand. And 
there is no need to fear that this treasure will become 
exhausted; for Liberty has the divine characteristic of 
multiplying itself through its very prodigality. 

“Thus you see that Liberty is a sort of celestial manna 
to which each individual has an equal right, and which 
the fortunate people upon whom it descends should freely 
share with all who ask for their portion of it. 

“Such is Liberty, a5 I understand it. Now let us pass 
on to the word Equality. 

“Brethren, I will not do you the injustice to suppose 
that any person among you is misled by this seductive word 
into believing in an equality of intellect, or even of matter. 
Nature herself has settled that question by placing the 
hyssop and the oak, the valley and the mountain, the lake 
and the ocean, and stupidity and genius, side by side. All 
the decrees in the world cannot lower Chimborazo or Mont 
Blanc a single cubit; nor could the decree of any legislative 
body extinguish the fire of genius which burns upon the 
brow of Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare. We must under- 
stand perfectly that the equality we refer to is simply 
a social and political equality. And now, my brethren, 
what is this Equality? 

“Equality is the abolition of all hereditary privileges 
except those transmitted through a natural aptitude and 
ability. It insures free access to all employments, voca- 
tions, grades, and ranks. It means that rewards shall be 
bestowed upon merit, genius, and virtue, and not be re- 
garded as the perquisite of a certain caste, family, or race. 

“Thus the throne —that is, if such a thing as a throne 
is allowed to remain — will merely be an exalted position. 
accessible to the most worthy, while those of lesser worth 
will occupy secondary positions, but still according to 
their merit; and, provided their present acquirements are 
adequate, whether they be kings, ministers, councillors, 
generals, or judges, no one will care for their origin. Thus 
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royaliy or judicial eminence, the monarch’s throne or the 
president’s chair, will no longer be the hereditary perquisite 
of a family, but be conferred by election. For counsel, for 
war, for judicial positions, it will no longer be a question 
of class privilege, but merely of aptitude. In the urts and 
sciences and in the realm of letters rank will no longer 
be determined by favour, partiality, and «tronage, but by 
general agreement aud generous rivalry. This is true 
social equality. 

“In proportion with the increase of knowledge — and 
here let me say that, in my opimion, education should not 
only be gratuitous, but compulsory — the general standard 
would become more and more elevated. Instead of remain- 
ing with her feet in the mire, Equality should soar to the 
loftiest heights. A great nation like France should tolerate 
only a standard that elevates, not one that deteriorates. 
The equality which degrades is not the equality of a Titan, 
but that of a bandit. 

“And now, brethren, we come to the third and last word 
of our motto, — Fraternity; a grand word if properly un- 
derstood; a sublime word if properly defined. A man 
must, indeed, have a very imperfect understanding of the 
real meaning of this word who applies it merely to the 
inhabitants of a single village, the citizens of a single town, 
or the people of a single nation. Let us pity such narrow 
and ignorant minds, and teach them to shake off the leaden 
sandals of mediocrity, stretch their wings, and soar high 
above all such commonplace notions. When Satan tried 
to tempt Christ, he transported him to the top of a lofty 
mountain cummanding a view of all the kingdoms of the 
earth, —not to a tower in Nazareth, from which he could 
see only a few Galilean villages. It is not the people of 
one city, or even of one kingdom, that should be united in 
the bonds of Fraternity, but the whole world. 

“Brethren, the day will surely come when this word 
‘country,’ which we now hold so sacred, and that other 
trard fnatinne lite J ethioh ow utter ith anel rw & ne 
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will vanish like those bits of stage scenery which are 
lowered only for a moment to allow the scene-shifters and 
machinists to prepare their infinite distances and extended 
horizons. Brethren, the day will come when those who 
have conquered earth and sea will conquer air and fire as 
well. The flaming coursers of the sky will be harnessed, 
not only to mind, but to matter, and the winds — which are 
tu-day but the unruly couriers of the tempest — will be- 
come the docile and intelligent messengers of civilisation. 

“Brethren, the day will come when—thanks to this 
terrestrial and aerial communication, which will render 
kings practically powerless —all the nations of the earth 
will understand that they are bound together in a solidarity 
of past trials; when people will understand that kings, 
who have put weapons with which to destroy one another 
into their hands, were urging them on, not to glory, as 
they claimed, but to fratricide, and that a full account 
must be rendered to posterity for each drop of blood drawn 
from the most insignificant member of the great human 
family. 

‘Then, brethren, you will see a magnificent panorama 
spread out before you. Every imaginary boundary will 
disappear; every artificial frontier will be laid low. 
Rivers will be no hindrance, mountains no. obstacle. 
Nitions will clasp hands across rivers, and upon the 
loftiest mountain-peak will be erected an altar, — the altar 
of Fraternity. 

“Brethren, this, I tell you, is the true apostolic frater- 
nity. Christ did not die to save the Jews alone, but to 
redeem al] the nations of the earth. ‘Go and teach all 
nations,’ was His command. Do not make these three 
words, Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, the motto of 
France alone. Inscribe them upon the banner of humanity, 
——a motto for the world. 

“ And now go forth, my brethren! Your task is a grand 
one, —so grand that however deep the rivers of blood and 
tears through which you are condemned to pass may prove, 
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your descendants will envy you the sacred mission intrusted 
to you. Be like the Crusaders of old, who did not pause 
even when they saw the bones of their fathers bleaching 
along the route. 

‘Courage, then, ye apostles of liberty! Courage, ye 
pilgrims! Courage, ye soldiers! Apostles, convert all 
mnen! Pilgrims, press on! Soldiers, fight the good 
fight!” 

Cagliostro paused; but he had scarcely ceased speaking 
wheu a storm of applause burst forth. Three times the 
plaudits died away, only to be again renewed, echoing and 
re-echoing through the crypt like a subterranean tempest. 

The six masked men bowed low before him, one after 
another, kissed his hand, and retired. 

Then each brother bowed in turn before the platform 
from which this new apostle, another Peter the Hermit, 
had preached the ‘Crusade of Liberty,” and then passed 
out, each repeating the grim motto, Lilia pedibus destrue. 

With the last brother’s departure the lamp went out, 
abd Cagliostro was left alone in silence and darkness, like 
those gods of India into whose mysteries he claimed to 
have been initiated two thousand years before. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
WOMEN AND FLOWEBS. 


SEVERAL months after the events just related, a carriage 
dashed up to the door of the Chateau du Marais about eight 
o’clock in the morning, and a gentleman, dressed entirely 
in black, alighted from it. 

An old servant, who seemed to have been awaiting this 
person’s arrival very impatiently, hastened forward to 
meet him. 

“Ah, Doctor Gilbert, you have come at last!” he 
exclaimed. 

“What is the matter with him, my poor Teisch?” in- 
quired the doctor, 

“Alas, monsieur, you will see,” responded the valet. 

As he spoke, he led the way. into the billiard-room, 
where the lamps were still burning, and then through the 
dining-room, where a table covered with flowers, empty 
bottles, fruit, and pastry gave evidence of a supper pro- 
longed far into the night. 

Gilbert glanced sorrowfully at this scene of disorder, 
which showed how poorly his instructions had been obeyed ; 
then, sighing, and shrugging his shoulders, he ascended 
the staircase which led up to Mirabeau’s chamber on the 
floor above. 

“Here is Doctor Gilbert, monsieur,” said the valet, as 
he entered. 

“The doctor!” exclaimed Mirabeau. “Why, it wasn’t 
necessary to send for him for a mere trifle like this!” 

“Trifle!” murmured poor Teisch. ‘You can judge for 
yourself, monsieur.” 
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“Nevertheless, I am very sorry they troubled you with- 
out consulting me,” insisted Mirabeau. 

“First of all, it never causes me any inconvenience to 
come to see you. You know I only attend a few personal 
friends, and I am always entirely at their service. Now 
let us see what the matter is. ‘There must be no secrets 
from the faculty, understand. Teisch, pull up the curtains 
and open the windows.” 

This order being complied with, the sunlight penetrated 
to the farthest corner of Mirabeau’s chamber, thus enabling 
the doctor to note the change which had taken place in the 
famous orator’s appearance since he examined him a couple 
of months before. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Gilbert, in spite of himself. 

“Yes, I am very much changed, am I not?” responded 
Mirabeau. “Ill tell you how it happened. You know 
the question under consideration yesterday ? ” 

“Yes; something connected with mines and mining, was 
it not?” 

“Yes; but it is a question that is very imperfectly 
understood as yet. The interests of the owners and of the 
Government are not distinct enough; besides, my intimate 
friend De Ja Marck is deeply interested. In fact, half 
his income depends upon it. His purse, my dear doctor, 
has always been at my service, and I am consequently 
under many obligations to him; so I spoke, or rather I 
attacked the outposts five times. I put the enemy to rout 
the last time, though I was pretty well used up myself in 
the fray. On returning home, 1 wanted to celebrate my 
victory; sol invited a few friends to sup with me. We 
laughed and joked until three o’clock this morning, and 
then I went to bed. About five o’clock 1 was seized with 
terrible pains, and cried out like a fool. Teiseh was 
frightened, and sent for you. Now you know just as much 
as Ido. There’s my pulse, and here’s my tongue. I’m 
suffering the tortures of the damned. Pul)l me through if 
you can, and I'’l] promise not to meddle with such matters 


any more.”’ 
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Gilbert was too skilful a practitioner uot to realise the 
gravity of Mirabeau’s condition without consulting either 
his tongue or his pulse. The sick man seemed to be in 
imminent danger of suffocating; his respiration was ex- 
ceedingly laboured, and his face badly swollen by reason 
of the stagnation of blood in his lungs. His hands and 
feet, too, were cold, and the intense pain he was suffering 
extortud a groan from him every now and then, in spite of 
his heroism. 

“You will pull through this time, my dear count,” re- 
marked Gilbert, drawing a case of instruments from his 
pocket, “but I did not get here any too soon.” 

“Are you going to bleed me, doctor?” 

“ At once.” 

“Tn the left arm or the right?” 

“In neither; but in the foot. Meanwhile, Teisch must 
go to Argenteuil for mustard and cantharides, so that we 
may apply plasters. Take my cab, Teisch.” 

“The deuce! At that rate, I should say it was time you 
came,” exclaimed Mirabeau. 

Without replying, Gilbert immediately proceeded to 
bleed his patient; and very soon thick black blood began 
to ooze froin the sufferer’s foot. ‘The relief was almost 
instantaneous. 

“You are certainly a very clever man, doctor,” exclaimed 
Mirabeau, breathing much more easily already. 

‘And you, count, are certainly a very foolish one, to 
endanger a life so valuable to France and to your friends, 
for a few moments of pleasure.” 

‘Nonsense, my dear doctor; you exaggerate the regard 
France and my friends entertain for me,” replied Mirabeau, 
smiling in a half ironical, half melancholy fashion. 

“Great men are always complaining of the ingratitude 
of mankind in general, when they themselves are really 
the ingrates. Be seriously ill, and you will have all Paris 
under your windows to-morrow; die to-morrow, and you 
will have all France for pall-bearers.” 
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“That is very consoling, I’m sure,” responded Mirabeau, 
laughing. 

‘It is just because you can see the gratitude without 
risking your life that I tell you this. The truth is, you 
need a great demonstration to stimulate you. Let me take 
you back to Paris with me a couple of hours hence; then 
let me tell the first person I meet that you are ill, and you 
will see.” 

“Do you think I’m strong enough to be taken back to 
Paris?” 

“Yes; this very day. How are you feeling now?” 

“T am breathing much easier; my head is clearer, and 
the mist before my eyes is disappearing; but I am still 
suffering a good deal in iny stomach.” 

“The plasters will relieve that, my dear count. The 
bleeding has done its work, and now the plasters must do 
theirs. Hold on, — here’s Teisch now.” 

Teisch had brought the required remedies, and in about 
a quarter of an hour entire relief came, as the doctor had 
predicted. 

‘*Now Ill give you an hour to rest, and then take you 
away with me,” remarked Gilbert. 

“Won’t you permit me to remain here until evening, 
and make an appointment to meet you at my house on the 
Rue Chaussée d’Antin at eleven o’clock to-night?” 

Gilbert looked at Mirabeau, and the latter could see that 
his physician had divined the cause of this desire on his 
part; so he added, — 

“What else can I do, as I am expecting a visitor?” 

“T saw the flowers on your table as I passed through the 
dining-room. It wasn’t a mere friendly supper you gave 
last night.” 

“You know I can’t do without flowers; they are one of 
my weaknesses.” 

“But I am not complaining of the flowers alone, count.” 

“But if the flowers are a necessity to me, I must abide 
by the consequences of that necessity, I suppose.” 
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“Count, you are killing yourself.” 

“Confess, though, that it is at least a delightful death.” 

“T mean to keep close by you the entire day.” 

“But, doctor, I have given my word. You surely 
would n’t ask me to break it.” 

“Will you be in Paris to-night? ” 

“T tell you I shall expect to meet you at my little house 
on the Rue Chaussée d’Antin to-night. Have you ever seen 
it? It’s a purchase I’ve just made from Julie Talma’s 
wife. I’m beginning to feel all right again now, doctor.” 

‘In other words, you want me to be off. Very well; this 
is my day at the Tuileries.” 

“Ah, you will see the queen,” said Mirabeau, his face 
darkening. 

“Probably. Have you any message for her?” 

“IT couldn’t take such a liberty. Don’t even mention 
the fact that you have seen me.” 

“And why not?” 

‘Because she ’ll ask you if I have saved the monarchy, 
as I promised, and you’!] have to say no,” replied Mira- 
beau, smiling bitterly; “though it is more her fault than 
mine that I have failed.” 

“Don’t you want me to tell her how you have been over- 
working yourself, and that your brave fight in the Assembly 
is killing you?” 

Yes, tell her that. Make me out much more ill than I 
ain, please.” 

“And why?” 

“Oh, never mind! Just do it for curiosity’s sake, so 
that you'll have something interesting to tell me.” 

“ All right.” 

“And you ’ll tell me what she says?” 

“Her very words.” 

‘*Well, good-bye, doctor. I thank youa thousand times,” 
said the count, offering his hand to Gilbert, whose search- 
ing glance seemed to embarrass him. “Now won’t you 
prescribe for me before you go?” 
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“Take plenty of warm drinks, observe the simplest 
possible diet, and, above all—” 

“Well?” 

‘Above all, no nurse under fifty years of age; do you 
understand ?” 

“Rather than not follow out your prescription, I'll take 
two of twenty-five years,” responded Mirabeau, laughing. 

At the dvor Gilbert met Teisch. The poor fellow’s eyes 
were full of tears. 

“Oh! why do you leave him, sir?” he exclaimed. 

‘Simply because he won’t let me stay, my dear Teisch,” 
Gilbert answered. 

“And all on account of that woman who looks like the 
queen,” muttered the old man. “A man of such genius, 
too, as everybody admits! Great heavens! how can he be 
such an ase?” 

Gilbert seized the old man’s arm, as if about to question 
him; then, saying to himself, “What am I doing? it is 
his secret, not mine,” he stepped into his cab and was 
driven away. 


a 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
WHAT THE KING SAID, AND WHAT THE QUEEN SAID. 


GILBERT scrupulously fulfilled the promise made to Mira- 
beau; but first he saw Camille Desmoulins, the incarnate 
spirit of the press of the day, and apprised him of 
Miraheau’s illness, which he represented as much more 
serious than it really was at that moment, but not more so 
than it would become if Mirabeau indulged in any fresh 
lmprudence. 

Then he repaired to the Tuileries, and communicated the 
intelligence to the king. 

‘“Ah, indeed, poor feilow!” remarked the monarch. 
“Has he lost his appetite?” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“Then he’s in a bad way,” said the king, and straight- 
way began to talk of other matters. 

On leaving the king, Gilbert went to see the queen, and 
repeated to her exactly what he had told the king. 

The daughter of Maria Theresa knit her brows. 

“Why didn’t this malady attack him on the morning of 
the day he made that fine speech on the tricoloured flag? ” 
she exclaimed. Then, as if repenting of having allowed 
this expression of animosity against the symbol of French 
nationality to escape her in Gilbert’s presence, she added, 
“Still, it would be a great misfortune for France, and for our- 
selves as well, if this indisposition should prove serious.” 

“YT believe I have already had the honour of informing 
your Majesty that it is more than an indisposition, it is a 
serious illness.” 

“Which I feel sure you will conquer, however.” 
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“TIT shall do my best, madame, but I cannot answer for 
the result.” 

“T shall depend upon you, doctor, understand, to bring 
me news of Monsieur de Mirabeau,” she remarked; then 
she, too, began to talk of other things. 

That same evening, at the appointed hour, Gilbert 
presented himself at the door of the house Mirabeau had 
recently purchased in the city. 

The count, whe was half reclining upon a couch, was 
evidently expecting him; but as he had been kept waiting 
several minutes in the druwing-room, Gilbert cast a quick 
glauce round the room, and as he did so his eye fell upon 
a caShinere scarf lying upon an arm-chair. 

It was to divert the doctor’s attention from this dis- 
covery, very possibly, that Mirabeau hastily exclaimed: 

“Ab,it ig you! I tnd that you have fulfilled a part of 
your promise already. All Paris knows that I am ill, and 
for two hours Teisch has been kept busy answering the 
inquiries of my friends, who want to know whether I am 
better, and perhaps of my cneinies as well, who come to see 
whether Lam not worse. So much tor the first part of your 
promise. Have you kept the second part as faithfully?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You know perfectly well. Have you been to the 
Tuileries?” 

‘i Yes.” 

“Did you see the queen?” 

ct Yes.” 

“ And the king?” 

“Yes.” 

“And did you tell them they would soon be well rid of 
me?” 

“T told them that you were quite ill.” 

“ What did they say?” 

“The king inquired whether you had lost your appetite.” 

“Poor man! Qn the day of his death he will say, like 
Leonidas, ‘I sup with Pluto to-night.’ And the queen? ” 
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“The queen expressed great sympathy for you.” 

“In what terms?” 

“Qh, in the very kindest terms.” 

“You gave me your word that you would repeat to me 
exactly what she said, word for word.” 

“T can’t recall what she said, word for word.” 

“Doctor, you haven't forgotten a syllable of it.” 

‘*T assure you —” 

“Recollect, I have your word.” 

“You are lmportunate.” 

“Precisely.” 

“Well, then, she said this malady should have overtaken 
you the morning you made your famous speech in defence 
of the tricoloured flag.” 

Gilbert wished to see what influence the queen really 
possessed over Mirabeau; and his curiosity was gratified, 
for the count sprang from his couch as if he had been 
brought in contact with an electric battery. 

“Oh, the ingratitude of crowned heads!” he exclaimed. 
“That one speech, then, was enough to make them forget 
the king’s civil list of twenty-five millions, and the queen’s 
allowance of four millions. The woman doesi’t see that 
by that one move I regained the popularity I had lost on 
her account. She forgets, too, that during my presidency 
of the Jacobin Club —a presidency of three months which 
used up ten years of my life—TI passed the law which 
restricted membership in the National Guards to actual 
citizens. Then an attack was made upon the king’s aunts 
because they had left the country, and a law against 
emigration was proposed. I1 said, ‘lf you make such a 
law, I swear I'll never obey it;’ and the bill was rejected 
unanimously. Then they called me dictator, and forced 
me to go upon the rostrum in a passion, — the worst thing an 
orator cando. I triumphed a second time, though,— but by 
attacking the Jacobins. Then the Jacobins—fools that 
they are! — swore to kill me, — Duport, Lameth, Barnave; 
—none of them see that by killing me they give the dic- 
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tatorship of their clique to Robespierre. Me— whom they 
should have guarded as the very apple of their eye — they 
voted down by a big majority; they made me drink the 
bitter cup to the dregs; they made me sweat drops of blood; 
they crowned me with thorns; yes, —crucified me. But 
happy is the man who, like Christ, undergves all this, for 
humanity’s sake. 

“The tricoloured flag! — cannot the queen see it is their 
ouly refuge? that if they will publicly place theimselves 
under its shadow they can be saved? But the queen 
doesn’t care to be saved; she only wants to be avenged, 
and so turns a deaf ear to the only efficacious means, — 
moderation, justice, and feasibility. I wanted to save two 
things at once, —royalty and liberty. It was a thankless 
task, in which I was doomed to fight single-handed, it 
seems; and against what? If it had been against men, or 
even against lions and tigers, that would have been nothing; 
but to fight against the elements, against all the powers of 
nature, against the sea, against the rising waves, against 
the in-coming tide, —that is another thing. Yesterday the 
water came up to my ankles, to-day it reaches to my 
knees, to-morrow it will be up to my waist, and the next 
day over my head. 

“Doctor, I may as well be frank with you, —I dreamed 
of being a successful arbitrator between the Revolution and 
the monarchy; I dreamed cf gaining such an ascendency 
as a Inan over the qucen that I could influence her actions 
and save her. But the queen never really desired iny aid. 
She only wanted to compromise me, make me unpopular, 
ruin me, render me powerless either for good or evil; 80, 
doctor, what I had better do, as I remarked to you once 
before, is to die, —to lie down gracefully, like a gladiator 
of old, and surrender my throat to the knife.” 

“But, count, what would you say if the king or the 
queen should send to inquire about you to-morrow?” 

“What!” exclaimed Mirabeau, half rising. 

“I said the king — or the queen.” 
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“*She will not do it.” 

‘*But if she should?” 

“You really think she will condescend so far?” 

“T vouch for nothing. Iam merely supposing a case.” 

“Then I’1] wait until to-morrow night.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Exactly what I say. If the queen sends to inquire for 
me by to-morrow night, then I’m in the wrong; if she 
does not, why then you are wrong, doctor, and I am 
right.” 

“So be it. Now, my dear Demosthenes, I want you 
to spend a quiet, peaceful night, and awake calm and 
refreshed.” 

“T will not leave this couch, doctor.” 

“Wall you promise me that?” 

‘Upon my word of honour.” 

“Good!” said Gilbert, rising to go. “Get a good night’s 
sleep, and I’)1 attend to the rest.” 

Mirabeau passed a comfortable night. The next morning 
he summoned Teisch early to open the windows and admit 
the fresh morning air, and the only thing that troubled 
the old servant was the feverish impatience and anxiety 
to which his master was evidently a prey. 

He seemed hardly to believe Teisch when the latter told 
him it was not yet eight o’clock, and made Teisch bring 
him his watch, so that he could see for himself. Then he 
laid the watch on a table beside him. 

Presently he said to the old man: ‘“Teisch, I can trust 
you so implicitly that I want you to take Jean’s place at 
the door to-day. You will say to all callers that I am 
better, but not able to see any one yet; but in case any 
messenger should come from the Tuileries, you are to 
bring him up to my room. Do you understand me? The 
messenger must pot, on any account, go away without 
my having a conversation with him. You see, my good 
Teisch, that in sending you away from me I am only 
giving you another proof of my confidence.” 
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At ten o’clock Mirabeau arose and dressed himself with 
unusual care. Then he seated himself in an arm-chair at 
a window which commanded a view of the street. Each 
time the knocker sounded or the bell rang, his anxious 
face might have been seen peering out from behind the 
partially raised curtain. Then the curtain would fall, to 
be agaio lifted at the next peal of the bell, or sound of the 
knocker, and so on, again and again. 

About two o’clock Teisch came up, followed by a 
lackey. 

Mirabeau’s heart throbbed violently. The lackey wore 
no livery, and the thought at once occurred to Mirabeau 
that the queen had sent the messenger in this garb in order 
not to compromise herself in the eyes of the public. 

“From Doctor Gilbert,” said Teisch. 

“Ab!” said Mirabeau, turning pale. 

“As the boy came from Dector Gilbert, and is the bearer 
of a letter for you, I thought it best to make an exception 
in his favour, monsieur.” 

‘You did quite right.” 

Mirabeau opened the letter; it read as follows: — 


“Let me know how you are. I shall be with you at eleven this 
evening. I hope you will tell me that I was right, and you were 
wrong.” 


‘Tell your master you found me sitting up, and that I 
shall certainly expect him to-night.” 

‘See that the lad has something before he goes away,” 
he added, turning to Teisch. 

Teisch made a sign to indicate that he understood, and 
took the messenger away. 

Hour after hour passed, and the bell rang and the 
knocker was plied incessantly. Crowds gathered in the 
street in front of the house, and, being wrought up into 
a state of intense excitement by the alarming accounts in 
the newspapers, — accounts which were contradicted, how- 
ever, by Teisch’s encouraging reports, — compelled all 
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vehicles to turn into side streets, s0 a8 not to disturb the 
illustrious invalid. 

About five o’clock Teisch again entered Mirabeau’s 
chamber to inform him of this fact. 

‘T thought it possible you had some better news for me, 
my poor Teisch,” remarked Mirabeau. 

“What better news could you ask ?” exclaimed the old 
servant, in surprise. ‘I did not suppose I could tell you 
anything that would please you better than this proof of 
the people’s love for you.” 

“You are right, Teisch, and I am an ingrate indeed.” 

As soon as Teisch had left the room, Mirabeau opened 
the window, and, stepping out upon the balcony, waved 
his hand in token of gratitude to the worthy men below, 
who had constituted themselves the guardians of his 
slumbers. 

They recognised him, and shouts of “Long live Mira- 
beau!” re-echoed from one end of the Rue Chaussée d’ Antin 
to the other. 

The evening wore away as the day had done, and Mira- 
beau’s feverish impatience changed to bitter despondency. 

At eleven o’clock precisely the door opened, and Teisch 
announced Doctor Gilbert, who entered smiling, but who 
became alarmed when he noted the expression on Mirabeau’s 
face. 

“Did no one come 7?” he asked hurriedly. 

“From where ?” 

“You know perfectly well what I mean.” 

“No, I assure you I —” 

‘From her — from the paJace — in behalf of the queen? ” 

“No one, my dear doctor, no one.” 

“Impossible! ” 

Mirabeau shrugged his shoulders. “ What an innocent, 
credulous person you are, doctor!” he exclaimed. Then, 
seizing Gilbert’s hand, he asked, “Shall I tell you what 
you ’ve been doing to-day, doctor ?” 

«a Go on.” 
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‘‘Yes, doctor, I can see and hear all that took place as 
plainly as if I had been there. You went to the Tuileries 
to-day at one o’clock; you asked to see the queen, and you 
did see her; you told her that my situation was alarming, 
to say the least, and suggested that it would be kind in 
her, both as a sovereign and as a woman, to send and 
inquire for me, even though she did it only fur policy’s 
suke. She discussed the matter with you, and your argu- 
ments seemed to cunvince her; for, as you were abvut to 
take leave, she promised you she would send and inquire 
for me. You left her much elated, trusting in the royal 
promise, and she, — she remained arrogant and haughty 
and bitter, smiling at your credulity; for you quite forgot 
that a royal promise means nothing whatever. Now, 
upon your word as ar honest man,” added Mirabeau, look- 
ing Gilbert full in the face, “was it not exactly as I 
have said ?” 

‘““Had vou been there, my dear count, you could hardly 
have stated the case more accurately.” 

“Fools that they are!” exclaimed Mirabeau, bitterly; 
“they never seem to be able to do the right thing. The 
sight of a lackey in the royal livery entering my house 
to-day in full view of the crowd in front of my door and 
under iny windows would have given the king and queen 
at least another year of popularity.” 

And, to his very great astonishment, Gilbert saw Mirabeau 
raise his hand quickly to his eyes and dash away a tear. 

‘How long is it since you have eaten anything ?” asked 
the doctor. 

“Not since two o’clock,” 

“In that case, you had better take a bath.” 

“A very good idea, ductor. Jean, a bath in my dressing- 
room at once.” 

Ten minutes afterwards, Mirabeau was taking a bath, 
and Teisch was showing the doctor out. The count 
remained in his bath until he heard the outer door of the 
house open and close; then he rang the bell violently. 
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“ Jean, set a table in my room, and go and as Madame 
Olivia if she will do me the favour to sup with me. And, 
above all, see that there are flowers, — plenty of flowers. 
I adore flowers,” he added. 

About four o’clock Doctor Gilbert was awakened by a 
loud peal of the door-bell. 

“Tam sure Mirabeau is worse!” he exclaimed, spring- 
ing out of bed. 

The doctor was right. After the supper had been 
served, and the table covered with flowers, Mirabeau 
ordered Teisch tov go to bed, and dismissed Jean also. 
Then he fastened al] the doors save that leading iuto the 
room of the woman Teisch called his evil genius. 

Neither of the two servants went to bed, however, though 
the younger man fell asleep in his chair in the ante- 
chamber. Teisch was on the alert, however. 

About a quarter of four a sharp blow was heard on the 
small table-bell, and both servants hastened to the room, 
but found the doors locked. 

Happily, the idea of going to the unknown woman’s 
apartment, and reaching their master’s room through hers, 
occurred to them. 

Lying back, half fainting, Mirabeau was holding the 
woman to prevent her from summoning assistance, while 
she, in her terror, was ringing the little table-bell with 
all her might, being unable to reach the bell-rope, which 
huug by the chimney. On seeing the servants, she im- 
plored them to release her; for Mirabeau was almost suffo- 
cating her in his convulsive writhings, and looked like 
Death itself dragging her down to the tomb. 

By the united efforts of the servants, the arms of the 
death-stricken man were finally unloosed, and she retired, 
weeping, to her room. 

Jean rushed off for the doctor, while Teisch devoted his 
whole attention to his master. 

Gilbert did not take the time to have his horse harnessed, 
or even to call a cab, but, as the Rue Saint-Honoré was 
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not far from the Rue Chaussée d’Antin, he followed Jean, 
and in ten minutes they reached Mirabeau’s house. 

Teisch was waiting for them in the vestibule. 

“What is the matter this time, my friend?” asked 
Gilbert. 

“Ah, monsieur, that woman, and those accursed flowers! ” 
faltered the old servant. “But go and see, doctor, go and 
see!” 

As the doctor hastily mounted the stairs leading to 
Mirabeau’s chamber, a door on the opposite side of the 
landing flew open, and a woman clad in a white dressing- 
gown rushed out and threw herself at the physician’s feet. 

“Oh, Gilbert, Gilbert! save him, in Heaven’s name!” 
she cried frantically. 

‘‘Nicole!” exclaimed Gilbert. ‘‘Nicole, you wretch! is 
it possible it is you ?” 

“Save him! save him! ” implored Nicole. 

Gilbert paused, overwhelmed by aterrible suspicion; for 
the discovery was indeed a startling one. 

‘Beausire distributing pamphlets against him, and 
Nicole his mistress!’ Gilbert muttered. “He is indeed 
lost, for I see Cagliostro’s hand in all this.” 

And realising that there was not an instant to lose, he 
rushed into Mirabeau’s room. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
“TONG LIVE MIRABEAU! ” 


It is not necessary to describe all the phases of this 
terrible illness minutely; suffice it to say that it was 
reported throughout the entire city that morning that 
there had been a relapse, —and a relapse in such a case 
meant death. 

It became apparent now what an immense place one man 
could occupy in the heart of a nation. Paris was as 
deeply moved as when a general calamity threatened the 
community. Atl day long the street on which the count 
lived was closely guarded by men of the labouring class, 
so that the noise of passing vehicles should not disturb the 
invalid. Hour after hour the crowds under the window 
pleaded for news. ‘The door was besieged by citizens of 
all conditions in life and representing every shade of po- 
litical opinion, as if each party felt that it would sustain 
an irreparable loss in losing Mirabeau. 

For twenty-four hours Gilbert did not leave the count 
for an instant; but on Wednesday evening the patient 
seemed so much more comfortable that the doctor consented 
to go into the next room and take a few hours’ rest ; but 
before doing so he gave orders that he should be called if 
any change for the worse occurred. 

At daybreak he awoke. No one had disturbed him as 
yet; he arose with a heavy heart, for it did not seem pos- 
sible to him that his patient's improvement should not be 
attended by some set-back. 

In fact, when the doctor re-entered the sick-room Teisch 
told him, with tears in his eyes, that the count was much 
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worse, but that he had forbidden them to arouse his physi- 
clan, under penalty of his deep displeasure, no matter how 
great his agony might be. 

And yet the sick man had been suffering terribly. His 
pulse was in an alarming condition; the pain had become 
frightful, and the feeling of suffocation had returned. 

Several times—though Teisch had merely regarded 
this as a sign that delirium had set in — several times the 
count had uttered the queen’s name. ‘‘ Ungrateful woman! 
she has not sent once to inquire for me!” he had exclaimed. 
Then, as if talking to himself, he had muttered, ‘‘I wonder 
what she will say to-morrow, when she hears that I am 
dead ?” 

Gilbert saw that everything depended upon the impend- 
ing crisis, and set vigorously to work to fight the malady. 
The attack lasted eight hours, and all that time Gilbert 
contended with death like an expert duellist, parrying each 
thrust, anticipating each assault, so to speak; and at the 
expiration of these eight hours he had the satisfaction of 
seeing that the fever had abated, and that his patient’s suf- 
feripgs had become much less poignant; but he was too skil- 
ful a physician to cherish any hope, or even feel a doubt as 
to the ultimate result. He sawthat Mirabeau was doomed. 

Strange to say, from that moment, as if impressed with 
the same conviction, Mirabeau began to speak of himself 
as of one who had heen, but who had now ceased to be. 
His physiognomy, too, assumed a strange solemnity of 
expression; his voice beeaine grave and solemn, and almost 
prophetic in its tone and modulations. His utterances 
were characterised by greater purity, profundity, and liber- 
ality; while in the sentiments he expressed there was a 
spirit of kindliness and unselfishness which made them 
almost sublime. 

It having been announced to him that a young man who 
had seen him only once, and would not give his name, 
craved admittance, the count turned to Gilbert, as if to ask 
permission to receive him. 
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Gilbert understood, and gave Teisch orders to admit the 
visitor. 

A youth of nineteen entered slowly and reverently, and, 
kneeling by Mirabeau’s couch, took his hand and kissed 
it, sobbing convulsively the while. 

Mirabeau seemed to search his memory for some vague 
recollection of the young man. “Ah! he exclaimed, 
suddenly, “I know you. You are the young man I saw at 
Argenteuil,” 

“Thank God! that is all I could ask,” exclaimed the 
youth; and, rising, he left the room, with both hands 
pressed over his streaming eyes. 

A few minutes afterwards Teisch entered the room with 
a note containing these words: — 


“When I kissed the hand of Monsieur de Mirabeau at Argenteuil, 
I told him I would gladly die fur him. 

‘‘T aim ready to keep my word. 

‘‘ Yesterday [ read in an English paper that the transfusion of blood 
had proved successful in Loudun in a case similar tu that of our 
illustrious invalid. 

“Tf such an operation would be likely to prove of benefit in Mon- 
sieur de Mirabesu’s case, I offer wy blood, which is young und pure. 

‘‘ MARNAIS.”” 


On hearing these lines read, Mirabeau could not keep 
back the tears. He sent for the young man; but, as if 
desirous of avoiding any expression of gratitude, he had 
hastened away, leaving both his Paris and Argenteuil 
address, however. 

Soon afterwards Mirabeau consented to receive several 
relatives and a few of his most intimate friends; but he 
absolutely refused to see any physician except Gilbert, 
and when the latter insisted, exclaimed, “No, doctor, you 
have had all the bother of my illness, and you shall have 
all the credit if £ recover.” 

From time to time he asked who had called or sent to 
inquire concerning his condition; and, though he did not 
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say, ‘‘Has the queen sent any one from the palace ?” 
Gilbert divined, by the dying man’s sigh when the end of 
the list was reached, that the one name he longed to hear 
was not there. 

Afterwards, without referring openly to the king or 
queen, he began to discourse with wonderful clearness and 
eloquence upon the political situation, and especially of 
the course he should pursue towards England if he were 
prime minister. 

It was against Pitt that he seemed particularly anxious 
to contend. 

‘tOh, that Pitt, he is eminently a man of preparations! ” 
he exclaimed. ‘He rules rather by what he threatens to 
do, than by what he does. If I had lived, I should have 
covered him with mortification! ” 

Ever and anon acry of “Long live Mirabeau! ” rose to 
the windows, sent up by the people below,—a cry 
which resembled a prayer, — wailing rather than hopeful, 
however. 

Mirabeau had the window opened, in order that the sound 
might reach him more clearly, and perhaps ccmpensate, in 
part, for the sufferings he was enduring. For several 
seconds he bent eagerly forward, as if drinking in and 
absorbing tne sound; then he murmured, — 

“Oh, these good people, slandered, insulted, and de. 
spised, like myself! It would be only just if it had been 
they who forgot me, and she who thus rewarded me.” 

Night came on. Gilbert would not leave his patient, 
but had a couch placed near the bed, and lay down 
upon it. 

Mirabeau made no objection to this. Now that he felt 
sure of death, he no longer seemed afraid of his physician. 

As soon as daylight came, he bade them open the 
windows. 

“JT shall die to-day, my dear doctos,” he remarked. 
“When one has reached my condition, there is nothing for 
him to do but perfume himself and crown himself with 
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flowers, in order to enter upon the sleep that knows no 
waking as pleasantly as possible. Have I your permission 
to do as I wish ?” 

Gilbert nodded his assent. The count summoned his 
servants. 

“Jean, get me the finest flowers you can find,” he gaid; 
‘fand you, Teisch, must make me look as handsome as 
possible.” 

Just then a cannon-shot was heard. Whence it came 
no one knew. 

Mirabeau started up. 

“What! have the obseguies of Achilles begun oe dai 
he exclaimed. 

Jean had hardly told the crowd about the house the 
object of his errand — for as soon as he appeared everybody 
rushed up for news of the invalid — before men began to run 
up and down the street shouting, “ Flowers for Mirabeau!” 
Every door opened, and everybody gave all they had, 
either in their apartments or their conservatories; and in 
ten minutes the count’s house was filled to overflowing 
with the choicest flowers. 

““My dear doctor,” remarked Mirabeau, “I should like a 
few minutes to bid farewell to some one who must leave 
this house before 1 do. If any one is disposed to insult 
this person, I commend her to your protection.” 

“Very well; I will leave you.” 

“Yes, but wait in the adjoining room; and when this 
person has gone, you will not leave me again until after 
my death. Promise me that.” 

Gilbert promised, and was about leaving the room when 
Mirabeau stopped him. 

‘Before you go,” he said, ‘‘open my secretary and bring 
me a small casket you will find there.” 

The casket was heavy, and Gilbert surmised that it was 
full of gold. Mirabeau motioned him to place it on the 
table beside the bed. 

Gilbert withdrew, and spent the next quarter of an hour 
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Im answering the anxious inquiries of the people that 
thronged the lower floor of the house. 

At the expiration of that time a carriage drew up before 
the door, and Jean ushered out a lady wrapped in a long 
mantle. A moment afterwards the door of Murabeau’s 
chamber opened again, and the teeble voice of the invalid 
was heard asking for the doctor. Gilbert hastened to 
him. 

“Here, put this casket back in its place, my dear doctor,” 
said Mirabeau. Then, seeing Gilbert seemed astonished 
to find the casket as heavy as it had been before, he 
exclaimed, “Odd, isn’t it, where such disiaterestedness 
has been hiding all this time! ” 

On returning to the bedside, Gilbert saw an embroidered 
handkerchief, trimmed with lace, on the floor. It was wet 
with tears. 

“Ah,” he remarked to Mirabeau, “she took nothing 
away, but she left something behind.” 

Mirabeau took the handkerchief and pressed it to his 
brow. 

“It seems that she is the only one who has no heart,” 
he murmured bitterly. Aud he sank back on the bed and 
closed his eyes. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
FLEE ! FLEE! FLEE ! 


THE few remaining hours of Mirabeau’s life were hours 
of frightful agony. When he returned to consciousness, 
it was through the gateway of terrible pain. He tried to 
speak, but his efforts were futile. Gulbert had no difficulty 
in guessing the desire that was uppermost in his mind, 
however. The sick man had no idea whether his recent 
swoon had lasted an hour or a day; but he wished to know 
whether during that time the queen had sent to inquire 
fur him? The register on which each caller inscribed his 
name was brought up, and Jean and Teisch were both ques- 
tioned; but no messenger had come from the royal house- 
hold, or even, from the Tuileries. 

It became evident that Mirabeau was making an almost 
superhuman effort to speak. At last he succeeded. 

“Oh, do they not see that when I am dead they are 
lost?” he gasped. ‘'I bear the mourning garments of the 
monarchy away with me, and the factions will tear the 
remains of it into tatters over my grave!” 

Gilbert darted to the invalid’s bedside. 

“While there is life there is hope,” he said to himself; 
and, taking a spoon, he poured into it a few drops of the 
greenish liquid he had given Mirabeau once before, — only 
this time he did not dilute it. 

‘Tf you want the elixir to have any effect, my dear 
doctor, you must give me the entire bottleful,” said 
Mirabeau, smiling. 

“And why?” 

“Do you suppose that such an abuser of every good gift 
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as I am could have such a treasure in my possession with: 
out abusing it? I had the liquid analysed, my friend, 
and have since taken it, not by the drop, but by the spoon- 
ful, — not for the sake of life, but for the sake of the 
delightful visions it inspired. Thanks to it, I have lived 
a century, and have possessed, in imagination, the treas- 
ures which in real life have evaded me, — strength, love, 
aud fabulous riches. Don’t repent of your gift, doctor, 
but congratulate yourself upon it. My life has been a 
poor botched, wretched affair. I do not know that I owe 
God any thanks for such an existence as it has been, but I 
do owe you thanks for your poison. Fill the spoon again, 
doctor, and give me another dose.” 

Gilbert complied with the dying man’s request, though 
not without reluctance. After a few seconds, as if the 
near approach of death enabled him to lift the veil of 
futurity, Mirabeau exclaimed,— 

“Ah! happy are those who die in this year of 1791. 
They have seen only the serene and resplendent face of 
the Revolution, and never before has so great a change 
been effected with so little bloodshed; but the day is near 
at hand when an entirely different state of things will 
prevail. Perhaps you imagine they will regret my death 
down there at the Tuileries. On the contrary, it will 
prove a welcome relief. With me, they would have been 
obliged to govern in a certain way, and I was consequently 
not a help, but a hindrance. I could do nothing without 
her, and she would have none of me. I pledged myself, 
like a fool; she bound herself to nothing, promised 
nothing. So, doctor, all this is for the best; and if you 
will promise me one thing, I shall not be troubled by a 
single regret during the few hours I have to live.” 

“ And what do you wish me to promise 7?” 

“Promise me if my exit from life is too hard, too pain- 
ful — promise me, not only asa physician, but also as a 
friend, or rather as a philosopher — promise me that you 
will help me through.” 
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“Why do you ask me this ?” 

Because, though I know that death is near, I feel that 
life is still strong within me, and the last step will be hard 
to take.” 

‘‘T have promised not to leave you. If God has con- 
demned you to die, trust me to do all that it is in my 
power to alleviate your sufferings. If death comes, it will 
find me here beside you.” 

It was evident that the invalid had only waited for this 
promise. “I thank you,” he murmured gratefully; and 
then his head sank back on his pillow. 

For three hours after this, his icy hand rested quietly in 
Gilbert’s. His breathing was so regular, his countenance 
so placid, his whole attitude so restful, that one would 
have supposed he was asleep. But about eight o’clock 
Gilbert felt the cold hand suddenly tremble, and then 
clench itself. 

“The last struggle has come; the death agony is begin- 
ning,” Gilbert said to himself. 

Great drops of sweat suddenly appeared upon the brow 
of the dying man, and his eyes glittered with a wild, un- 
natural light. He made a motion indicative of a desire 
to drink, and his attendants offered him water, and wine, 
and orangeade; but he shook his head. He desired none 
of these things. 

Then he motioned them to bring him pen, ink, and 
paper. They quickly obeyed, in order that no thought of 
this great mind should be lost; and, taking the pen, he 
traced with a firm hand the words of Hamlet: ‘To die, to 
sleep —”’ 

Gilbert pretended not to understand. Mirabeau dropped 
the pen, and, grasping his breast with both hands, as if 
trying to tear it open, uttered a few inarticulate sounds; 
then, picking up the pen again, wrote, with an almost 
superhuman effort, ‘This pain is becoming insupportable. 
Must a man be left on the rack for hours, when a few 
drops of opium would spare him this torture?” 
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But the doctor hesitated. He was there to fight against 
death, not to act as its second in the duel. 

The agony became more and more terrible. The sick 
man wrung his hands and gnawed his pillow. 

At last he broke the bonds of paralysis. 

“Oh, these doctors! these doctors!” he exclaimed. 
“Gilbert, are you not my friend? Did you not promise 
to save me from such agony ? You make me regret hav- 
ing trusted you. Gilbert, I appeal to your friendship, to 
your honour!” and with a shriek of agony he fell back 
on his pillow. 

“You shall have what you ask, my friend,” said Gilbert, 
sighing deeply. 

He took the pen to write a prescription; but Mirabeau, 
hastily raising himself up in bed, snatched the pen from 
his hand, and, with fingers already stiffening in death, 
scrawled upon the paper these words in a handwriting 
which was scarcely legible: ‘Flee! Flee! Flee!” 

He tried to sign his name, but only succeeded in tracing 
the first four letters. 

‘For her,” he whispered, extending his rigid arm towards 
Gilbert; and again sank back on his pillow, motionless, 
breathless, sightless. 

Mirabeau was dead. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE OBSEQUIES. 


THE grief was intense, universal. In an instant the news 
spread from the centre of the town to its furthermost 
limits, —from the Rue de Chaussée d’ Antin to the barriers. 

The populace raised a terrible clamour; then they took 
it upon themselves to see that proper respect was shown 
for the dead. They rushed to the theatres, tore down the 
play-bills, and closed the doors. A ball was in progress 
in « house on the Rue de Chaussée d’Antin that evening. 
They invaded the mansion, drove the dancers away, and 
broke the instruments of the musicians. 

The national bereavement was formally announced to 
the Assembly by its president. Immediately afterwards, 
Barrére mounted the tribune, and moved that testimony 
to the Assembly’s grief at the loss of such a man should be 
incorporated in the official records of the day, and that 
the Assembly should attend the funeral in a body. 

On the following day, April 3d, the municipal officers 
appeared before the Assembly and asked that the church 
of Ste. Genevieve be constituted a Pantheon, or place of 
sepulchre for distinguished men, and that Mirabeau should 
be buried there first of all. 

The following is the decree as first passed : — 

“The National Assembly decrees that the new church of Ste. 
Genevidve shall be set apart for the reception of the ashes of ilus- 
trious men, dating from the epoch of French liberty. 

“That Honoré Riquetti Mirabeau is adjudged worthy of this 
honour. 

“That the Legislative Body is alone to decide upon whom this 
honour shall be conferred. 
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‘That the inunicipal officera of the city of Paris shall oe charged 
with the duty of putting the church of Ste. Genevidve in proper 
condition for this purpose, and of placing upon its pediment this 
inscription : 


“'To Her Great MEN, BY A GRATEFUL NATION.’ 


"That while the new church of Ste. Geneviéve is undergoing the 
necessary preparation for this purpose, the body of Riquetti Mirnbeau 
shall be placed beside the remains of Descartes, in the crypt of the 
church of Ste. Genevieve.” 


The next day, at four o’clock, the National Assembly 
left the legislative hall and proceeded in a body to Mira- 
beau’s house, where all the city officers, cabinet ministers, 
and prominent government officials, together with a crowd 
of at least one hundred thousand persons, were already 
assembled. But in all this immense concourse there was 
not a single representative of the queen. 

The procession took up its line of march, headed by 
Lafayette, as the commander of the National Guard of the 
kingdom, 

Then came Tronchet, the president of the National 
Assembly; then the cabinet ministers; then the members 
of the Assembly, without any distinction of party,— Sieyés 
arm-in-arm with Charles de Lameth. 

Immediately after the Assembly came the Jacobin Club, 
which had voted to wear mourning for eight days; and 
Robespierre, too poor to go to the expense of purchasing 
a new coat, had hired one, as he had done when he put on 
mourning for Benjamin Franklin. 

Following the Jacobin Club came the entire population 
of Paris, between two lines of National Guards numbering 
more than thirty thousand men. 

Funeral music — in which two instruments until then 
unknown in France, the trombone and the tam-tam, were 
heard for the first time— marked the time for this 
immense throng. 
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It was not until eight o’clock that the funeral cortége 
reached St. Eustache. The funeral oration was delivered 
by Cérutti. When it was concluded, ten thousand of the 
National Guards, who were in the church, discharged their 
Inuskets simultaneously. The shock was so great that 
not a sinvle tile remained unbroken; for a moment it 
seemed as if the arch of the temple had been rent in twain, 
and that the church would serve as a grave both for the 
dead and for the living. 

The procession then resumed its line of march by torch- 
light; for the shades of night had descended, not only upon 
the streets through which the cortége passed, but upon the 
hearts of the mourners as well; for the death of Mirabeau 
seemed indeed a political eclipse. Who would guide the 
fiery steeds known as Hatred and Ambition now? The 
spirit of peace, watching in the midst of turmoil and war, 
had departed from the Assembly. Henceforth the chariot 
would roll on more swiftly, the descent be more abrupt. 
Who could tell whether it was hastening on to victory, 
or to an unfathomable abyss? The Pantheon was not 
reached until midnight. 

But one important personage was absent, — Pétion. 
When questioned, he gave as a reason to two of his friends 
that he had read a plan for an anti-revolutionary conspi- 
racy, written in Mirabeau’s hand. 

Three years afterwards, on a gloomy autumn day, the 
Convention, no longer in the Hall of the Manége, but in 
the Hall of the Tuileries, having killed the king, the 
queen, the Girondists, the members of the Cordelier Club, 
the Jacobins, and itself, — having nothing else left to kill, 
proceeded to kill the dead over again. 

With savage delight the Convention declared it had 
been deceived in regard to Mirabeau’s true character, and 
that his genius could not atone for his corruption; 80 a 
new decree was passed, excluding him from the Pantheon. 
Mirabeau was declared unworthy to share the last resting: 
place of Voltaire, Rousseau, and Descartes. 
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So a voice more terrible than that heard in the valley of 
Jehosaphat cried, ‘‘ Pantheon, give up thy dead! ” 

And the Pantheon obeyed. 

Mirabeau’s body was delivered to the officer of the 
Convention, who, as he himself averred, removed the 
aforesaid body and reinterred it in a public burying- 
ground, —-that is to say, Clamart, the burial-place of 
criminals. 

And to render this punishment more terrible, —a punish- 
ment which extended beyond death’s door, — this removal 
took place at the dead of night, without any escort, and 
without anything to indicate the place of re-interment, 
either cross, stone, or inscription of any kind. 

Later on, however, an old gravedigger, when questioned 
on the subject, led the curious visitor to the centre of 
the enclosure, and, stamping his foot on the ground, 
exclaimed, — 

“Here it is! I can vouch for that, for I helped to 
lower him into the grave, and nearly tumbled in after him, 
the confounded lead casket was so heavy.” 

Perhaps Mirabeau did not deserve the Pantheon; but 
this much is certain,— many repose, and many will repose, 
in coosecrated ground who deserve ostracism far more 
than he- ; 

Oh, France, somewhere within thy borders grant Mira- 
beau a tomb, and let his name be the sole epitaph, his bust 
the only ornament, and the future his sole judge! 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE MESSENGER. 


On the morning of April second, about an hour before 
Mirabeau breathed bis last, a man attired in the uniform 
of a naval officer entered the palace of the Tuileries from 
the rear, and, like an old Aabitué of the place, promptly 
mnade his way to a back stairway used by the servants, but 
communicating by means of a long narrow corridor with 
the king’s private apartments. 

On seeing him, the valet in attendance uttered an excla- 
mation of mingled joy and surprise; but the new-comer 
placed his finger warningly on his lip, and then asked, in 
a low tone ,— 

“Can the king see me, Monsieur Hué ?” 

“His Majesty is with General Lafayette now; but as 
soon as the general leaves —” 

“You will announce me?” 

“That is hardly necessary, as his Majesty is expecting 
you, and gave orders yesterday that you should be admitted 
immediately upon your arrival.” 

Just then they heard a small bell tinkle in the king’s 
cabinet. 

“There! his Majesty is about to ask for you now, I 
expect,” added the valet. 

“Then go in, Monsieur Hué, at once; and if the king is 
at liberty, ask him to grant me an audience immediately.” 

The valet opened the door, and announced the visitor 
almost instantly,-—conclusive proof that the king was 
alone. 

“Sbow him in! Show him in!” exclaimed the king. 
“T have been looking for him ever since yesterday.” 
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“T am a few hours behind time, sire, but I am sure your 
Majesty will pardon me when you learn the reason of the 
delay.” 

‘‘Come,come, Monsieurde Charny. I have been awaiting 
your arrival with great impatience, it is true; but I know 
perfectly well that you would not have permitted any mere 
trifle to retard your progress. You are here, and I assure 
you you are welcome;” and the king offered the count his 
hand in a most cordial inanner. 

“Sire, I received your orders the night before last, and 
left Montmédy yesterday morning at three o’clock.” 

“How did you travel ?” 

“ By post-chaise.”’ 

“That explains the slight delay,” said the king, smiling. 

“On the contrary, I travelled at such a rate of speed 
that I should have reached here by eleven o’clock last 
night if I had taken the most direct route; but I wished 
thoroughly to inform myself of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the route chosen by your Majesty, to find out 
whether the post-stations were well supplied with horses, 
and, above all, to ascertain how much tiie to a minute, or 
even toa second, would be required tou make the journey 
from Montmédy to Paris, and consequently from J?aris to 
Montmédy.” 

“Bravo, Monsieur de Charny! What an efficient helper 
you are! But let me begin by giving you some idea of the 
situation here.” 

“T should judge from what I hear that matters must be 
in pretty bad shape.” 

“They are in such a shape that I am to all intents and 
purposes a prisoner in the palace, my dear count. As 
I just remarked to my gaoler, General Lafayette, I would 
much rather be king of Metz than of France, just now. 
You have heard of the flight of my aunts, I suppose?” 

“T have heard the inere fact, like everybody else; but I 
am accuainted with none of the details.” 

“You know the Assembly only allows us such priests as 
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have taken the oath to support the Constitution. Well, 
the poor women became frightened as Easter approached, 
and thought they would imperil the salvation of their 
souls if they cenfessed to such a priest; so, by my advice, 
I confess it, they started for Rome. There was no law 
forbidding the trip, and certainly the dear people had no 
good reason to fear lest the two poor old ladies should 
prove valuable auxiliaries to the party of émigrés. They 
intrusted the preparations for their departure to Narbonne, 
who must have managed rather clumsily, I think, for the 
secret leaked out; and on the eve of their departure they 
were favoured with a visit similar to that with which the 
populace honoured us on the tifth of October. Fortunately, 
they made their way out by ove door as the mob entered 
by the other. There was uot a carriage to be found, of 
course, — though, according to agreement, three were to 
have been in waiting, —and they had to go afoot as far 
as Meudon. There they succeeded in procuring vehicles, 
and were soon safely on their way. But all Paris was in 
a state of intense excitement; the papers were full of the 
affair the next day. Marat declared they had carried off 
millions; Desmoulins declared they had carried off the 
dauphin. Of course there wasn’t a particle of truth in 
all this. The poor old ladies had three or four hundred 
thousand francs in their purses, and this gave them anxiety 
enough, without taking a child along, whose presence would 
have been certain to betray them, as they were recognised 
first at Moret, where they were allowed to continue their 
journey, and afterwards at Arnay-le-Duc, where they were 
stopped. I had to write to the Assembly, asking that 
they might be allowed to continue their journey; but in 
spite of my letter the Assembly discussed the matter an 
entire day. Finally, my uunts were permitted to proceed 
on their way, on condition that the committee should draft 
a law against emigration.” 

“Yes; but 1 believe that, after Mirabeau’s eloquent pro 
teat, the Assembly rejected the measure.” 
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“Yes, it was rejected; but a deep humiliation accom: 
panied that triumph. When some friends of mine saw 
what a disturbance the departure of these poor old ladies 
had occasioned, they rushed to the Tuileries to offer me 
their lives, if necessary; and forthwith it became noised 
about, that a conspiracy for abducting me had been dis- 
covered. Lafayette, who had been enticed to the Faubourg 
Saint Antoine under the pretext that there was a riot 
near the Bastile, returned to the Tuileries sword in hand, 
furious at having been thus duped, and then and there 
arrested and disarmed my poor friends. Pistols and 
knives were found wpon several of them, for each man had 
caught up the tirst weapon he could lay his hands on.” 

“Oh, sire, sire! what terrible times these are!” ex- 
claimed Charny. 

“Nor 1s this all. Listen! Every year we go to St. 
Cloud, you know. It is a settled thing. We have always 
done it. Well, the day before yesterday, when we went 
down into the courtyard to get into our carriages, as usual, 
we found a crowd of at least fifteen hundred people around 
the vehicles. We seated ourselves in the carriages; but it 
was impossible tu drive on, for the people clutched the 
horses’ bridles and deciared I wanted to run away, but 
shouldn’t. After an hour of fruitless effort, we had to 
return to our apartments. ‘The queen fairly wept with 
rage.” 

“But why wasn’t Lafayette at hand to compel the 
populace to listen to reason ?” 

“Lafayette ? Do you know what he was doing? First, 
he sent to St. Roch to have the tocsin sounded; then he 
ran to the Hétel de Ville to ask for the red flag, inasmuch 
as he declared that the country was in danger. The 
country in danger because the king and queen were going 
to St. Cloud! Do you know who refused to let him have 
the flag, or, rather, who snatched it from his hands when 
he had succeeded in securing possession of it? Danton! 
Then he pretended that Danton had sold himself to me 
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for one hundred thousand francs per month, This is the 
present state of affairs, my dear count, to say nothing of 
the fact that Mirabeau, our chief dependence, is dying, — 
is perhaps even dead at this very moment.” 

All the nore reason for making haste, sire.” 

“T quite agree with you. Now tell me what you and 
Bouillé have decided upon. Everything is all right, I 
hope. That affair at Nancy furnished a good excuse for 
increasing his powers and placing more troops at his 
disposal,” 

“Yes, sire; but, unfortunately, the arrangements of the 
minister of war conflicted with ours. He has withdrawn 
the regiment of Saxou hussars, and refuses to send the 
Swiss regiments.” 

“You think the minister of war suspects, then ?” 

“No, sire. It was merely an unfortunate coincidence. 
But no matter; we must take the chances. If such an 
undertaking is prudently conducted, there are always 
about uinety chances of success out of a hundred, I should 
say.” 

“Very well. Then what would you suggest ?” 

“Is your Majesty still inclined to take the Chalons, 
Clermont, and Stenay route,—thougn this is at least 
twenty leagues longer than the others?” 

“T have already explained to Bouillé my reasons for 
preferring this route.” 

“Yes, sire; and it is in accordance with these instruc- 
tions that I have examined the route bush by bush, stone 
by stone, I might say. The map I made of it is in your 
Majesty's possession, I believe.” 

“Yes; and a model of clearness it is. I know the road 
almost as well as if I had travelled it myself.” 

As he spoke, the king drew the map from a portfolio 
and spread it out upon the table. It was not engraved, 
but drawn by hand, and, as Charny had said, “not a tree 
nor a rock waa wanting.” 

“The real danger begins at Sainte Menehould, and ends 
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at Stenay, your Majesty,” remarked Charny, as they bent 
overthe map. “It is upon that portion of the road that 
we must concentrate our forces.” 

‘*Could they not come nearer to Paris, count, —as far as 
Chialens, for instance ? ” 

“Ch&lons is too large a place for forty, fifty, or even a 
huudred men to be of much service, if your Majesty's 
safety should be endangered. Besides, Bouillé’s powers 
of jurisdiction do not extend beyond Sainte Menehould. 
The best he can do—and he bade me meution this fact 
particularly to your Majesty — is to station his first detach- 
ment of troops at Sommevelle Bridge, —here, sire, at the 
first post-station beyond Ch&lons,” added Charny, pointing 
to the place mentioned. 

“How long did it take you to make the journey?” 

“Thirty-six hours.” 

“But you were in a light vehicle, and had only one 
servant with you.” 

“Yes; but I spent at least three hours in examining the 
country around Varennes, and in endeavouring to ascer- 
tain the best places for stationing relays of horses. The 
time thus lost will compensate for the extra weight cf 
your coach. In my opiuion, your Majesty could easily 
reach Montmédy in thirty-five or thirty-six hours.” 

“And what did you decide in regard to the relays at 
Varennes ? That is an important matter. We must be 
subjected to no delay there.” 

“T think the relays should be stationed on the other side 
of the town.” 

“And why ?” 

“On account of the situation of the town. I have passed 
through Varennes five or six times since I left Paris, and 
I spent nearly three hours there yesterday. It is a town 
of about sixteen hundred inhabitants, and is divided into 
two distinct parts, known as the upper and lower town, 
separated by the river Aire, and connected only by a 
bridge that spans the river. This bridge is commanded by 
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a high tower, —-the tower of an old ‘toll-house, which 
stands in a dark, narrow place, where the slightest obstacle 
would effectually impede the traveller’s progress. As 
there is some risk to be run, I think it would be much 
better to take our chances of getting across this bridge 
with the horses and postilious from Clermont, than to 
change horses near a place which can easily be guarded, or 
rather obstructed, by three or four men, in case the king 
Bhould be recognised and an alarm given.” 

“That is true, though you will be there in ease of any 
trouble.” 

“That will be both my duty and my pleasure, if the 
king deems me worthy of such an honour.” 

Louis XVI. again offered his hand to Charny. 

“Has Bouillé selected the troops to be posted along the 
route ?” he asked. 

Charny drew a folded paper from his breast and respect- 
fully presented it to the king, who, after having read the 
memorandum, remarked, — 

“T think his selection very judicious; but as the detach- 
ments must be stationed in these cities and towns several 
days beforehand, what excuse can be given for their 
presence ?” 

“We have invented a very specious pretext, I think, 
sire. They will be ordered to serve as escorts for mes- 
sengers who are taking a large sum of money from the 
minister of war to the Army of the North.” 

“Very good, very good!” responded the king. “By 
the way, speaking of money, did Bouillé receive the 
million I sent him ?” 

“Yes, sire. Your Majesty, however, is aware that the 
million was in assignats, which are now twenty per cent. 
below par. A faithful subject of your Majesty was never- 
theless glad to take one hundred thousand crowns of the 
amount for his own use at their par value.” | 

“ And the rest, count ?” asked the king, looking seareh- 
ingly at Charny. 
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“The rest of the amount was discounted for Louis da 
Bouillé by bis father’s banker, who gave him a letter of 
credit on the Bethmanns of Frankfort. The money will 
be forthcoming when wanted.” 

‘‘ And now, count, tell me the name of this loyal adher-: 
ent who furnished Bouillé with this hunured thousand 
crowns at such a great personal sacrifice.” 

“This loyal adherent is rich, sire, and consequently 
deserves no credit for what he has done.” 

‘Nevertheless, the king wishes to know his name.” 

‘Sire, the sole condition he exacted upon rendering this 
service was that he might remain unknown.” 

“You know him, then ?” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“Monsieur de Charny,” said the king, with unwonted 
dignity, ‘here is a ring which is very precious to nie.” 
He drew a plain gold ring from his finger as he spoke. 
“T took it from the hand of my dying father as I kissed 
that hand, already cold in death. Therein lies its only 
value; but to an understanding heart this ring will be 
more precious than the richest gem. Say as much to this 
faithful friend, and give him this ring in my name.” 

Charny’s eyes filled with tears, and he dropped upoa one 
knee to receive the ring from the king’s hand. 

Just at that moment the door opened without the slight- 
est warning. The king turned hastily; for this was a 
flagrant violation of royal etiquette, and even considered 
an insult, unless excused by strong necessity. 

It was the queen. She was as pale as death, and held a 
paper in her hand; but on seeing the kneeling count kiss- 
ing the king’s ring and placing it on his own finger, she 
uttered a cry of astonishment and dropped the paper. 

Charny sprang to his feet and respectfully saluted the 
queen, who faltered, “Monsieur de Charny! Monsieur de 
Charny here with the king, at the Tuileries !— and J not 
know it!” she added, under her breath. 

There was auch sorrow in the poor woman’s eyes that 
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Charny, who had not heard the concluding words, but who 
had divined their meaning, took two steps towards her. 

“T have but just arrived,” he remarked, ‘‘and I was 
about to ask permission to pay my respects to your 
Majesty.” 

A faint blush suffused the queen’s cheeks. It was a 
long time since she had heard Charny’s voice, and longer 
still since she had heard the tender intonation which he 
gave to these few words. 

Tnvoluntarily she extended both her hands; but recover- 
ing herself alinost instantly, ske paused, and pressed one 
on her wildly throbbing heart. 

Meanwhile the king had walked toward the other end 
of the room, where a current of air from the open door 
and window had blown the scrap of paper which the queen 
had dropped upon her entrance, 

“What do these three words, ‘Flee! flee! flee!’ and 
this fragment of a signature mean?” he inquired, picking 
it up and examining it. 

“They mean that Mirabeau died ten minutes ago, and 
left us this farewell message,” answered the queen. 

“His counsel shall be obeyed, for it is wise,” responded 
the king; ‘‘and the time has now come to carry it into 
execution.” Then, turning to Charny, he added, ' Follow 
the queen to her apartments, and tell her all.” 

The queen glanced first at Charny, and then at the king. 

‘‘Come with me,” she said, at last, after a moment’s 
hesitation. And she quitted the room precipitately, realis- 
ing that it would be impossible for her to conceal her 
conflicting emotions if she tarried longer. 

Charny bowed low to the king, and followed Marie 
Antoinette. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII, 
THE PROMISE. 


Wuen the queen regained her own apartments she threw 
herself on a sofa and motioned Charny to close the door 
behind him. 

She had hardly seated herself, however, before her over- 
burdened heart found vent in a fit of passionate sobbing. 

Her grief was so intense and so genuine that it touched 
Charny deeply, and fanned the dying embers of his former 
passion into new life; for such a passion as we have seen 
quicken and glow and blaze in the heart of this man is 
never Wholly extinguished unless it is subjected to one of 
those terrible shocks which transform love into hatred. 

He had learned to love Andrée with all the fire of his 
heart; but he loved the queen with all the tender com- 
passion of his soul. 

Without speaking, but unquestionably with more love 
than respect, Charny approached the queen, drew from 
her face one of the hands that covered it, and pressed it to 
his lips. 

‘‘Madame, I am proud to tell you that there has not 
been an hour or a day since I left you in which I have not 
been busy in your behalf,” he said earnestly. 

“Ah, Charny, there was a time when you would have 
laboured much less diligently in my behalf, perhaps, 
but when you would have thought of me much more 
frequently.” 

“T was burdened with a grave responsibility, madame. 
My mission necessitated the utmost secrecy up to the time 
of its entire completion. This was not accomplished until 
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to-day. Now, I can see you again and talk with you; 
whereas, before, I could not even write.” 

“You have given abundant proof of your ioyalty, Olivier,” 
said the queen, sadly. “I regret only one thing, — that 
you were able to do this only at the cost of another 
sentiment.” 

‘Madame, as I have the king’s permission, will you 
allow me to tell you what has been done to insure your 
safety?” 

‘*Oh, Charny, Charny, have you nothing more important 
to say to me ?”’ 

She pressed the count’s hand tenderly, and gave him a 
look which would once have filled his heart with rapturous 
delight; but even as she thus gazed at him she noticed 
that his toilet was so perfect in all its details that, though 
the fastidious queen could see no fault, the woman felt 
strangely dissatisfied. 

“When did you return ?” she asked. 

“T have but just arrived from Montmédy.” 

“Then you must have travelled half-way across France.” 

“IT have travelled ninety leagues by post-chaise since 
yesterday morning.” 

“Then how is it — pardon the question —-that you are as 
immaculate in attire as one of Lafayette’s aides when he 
comes straight from headquarters? Was the news you 
brought of so little importance ?” 

“Quite the contrary, madame; but I thought I should 
attract attention if I came to the Tuileries in a post-chaise 
covered with mud or dust; so I took the precaution to 
come afoot, in my uniform, like an officer returning to 
court after an absence of a week or two.” 

“Yes, I forgot for the moment that you have a residence 
in the city.” 

‘And where, may I ask ?” 

“In the Rue Coq-Héron. It is there that the countess 
lives, is it not?” 

“I think I had the honour to inform you, before my 
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departure, that Madame de Charny’s residence is not mine. 
I went to wy brother’s rooms and made my toilet there.” 

The queen uttered a faint exclamation of joy, and seiz- 
ing Charny’s hand, pressed it to her lips. “I thank you, 
Olivier,” she murmured, in a voice so broken with emotion 
that Charny felt the tears spring to his own eyes. 

“You thank mel My God, and for what ?” 

“For the first happy moment I have known since your 
departure. I know this 1s the wildest folly, this jealousy 
of mine; but one must pity it, nevertheless. Oh, these 
men! they are fortunate indeed; for when they are 
jealous they can fight with their rivals, and kill or be 
killed. But women can do nothing but weep, though they 
know that their tears repel rather than attract.” 

Feeling himself in a dangerous position, Charny en- 
deavoured to beat a sudden retreat, as skaters do, even at 
the risk of breaking the ice over which they glide. 

‘May I not tell your Majesty what I have been able to 
do for you in my absence ?” 

“You are right, Charny; the woman must not forget too 
long that she is a queen as well. Go on, Monsieur Am- 
bassador. The woman has already heard all she had any 
right to expect; the queen is listening now.” 

So Charny told her all, and Marie Antoinette listened 
with breathless attention, as well as a profound apprecia- 
tion of his efforts; for it seemed impossible to her that 
mere devotion to a sovereign should go so far as this. 
Love, impassioned and intense love could alone anticipate 
all these obstacles, and invent such clever methods of 
surmounting them. 

When he had finished his recital, she said, regarding 
him the while with an expression of ineffable tenderness, 
“Will it really give you such great happiness to save 
me ?”’ 

“What ? How can you ask me such a question? Why, 
it is the highest dream of my ambition. If I succeed, it 
will be the crowning glory of my life.” 
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“¥ would much rather you regarded it as simply the 
reward of your love,” answered the queen, sadly. “But 
no matter. You earnestly desire that this great work of 
rescuing the king, the queen, and the dauphin of France 
should be accomplished by you, do you not?” 

“T only await your consent to devote my best efforts, 
and my very life itself, to that object.” 

‘Yes; and I realise, my friend, that this devotion on 
your part should be entirely free from all outside influences 
and entanglements. It is impossible that my busband and 
children should be saved by a hand that would not dare to 
extend itself to sustain them, in case they should slip, or 
be in danger of falling on the dangerous road we are about 
to travel together. To you I intrust their lives and mine; 
and you, in turn, will have compassion on me, will you 
not ?” 

‘Have compassion on you, madame ?” repeated Charny, 
wonderingly. 

“Yes; at a time when I need all my strength, all my 
courage, and all my presence of mind, you surely would 
not — Itisa foolish fancy, perhaps, but how can I help 
it? Are there not persons who are afraid to venture out 
at night for fear of ghosts, which in the daylight they 
know perfectly well have no existence? You would not 
allow me to be lost, perhaps, for want of a simple 
promise, —for want of one little word? Surely you 
would not —” 

Charny interrupted the queen. 

‘‘Madame, I desire your Majesty’s safety above all 
things; I also have the happiness and prosperity of France 
deeply at heart. I want, too, the honour of completing 
the work I have undertaken, and I assure you I despise 
myself for being able to make no greater sacrifice. I swear 
to see Madame de Charny again only with your Majesty's 
permission.” 

And, bowing respectfully but coldly, he withdrew, 
though the queen, frightened by the tone in which 
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these last words were uttered, endeavoured to detain 
him. 

In fact, Charny had hardly closed the door behind him 
when the queen stretched out her arms and exclaimed 
piteously, “Oh, would it were I he had vowed not to 
see, if he but loved me as he loves her)” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
SECOND SIGHT. 


ApoutT eight o’clock on the morning of the nineteenth of 
June, Gilbert was striding up and down the floor of his 
lodgings in the Rue Saint-Honoré, going to the window 
every now and then, and leaning out like a man who is 
waiting impatiently for some one who does not come. 

In his hand he held a folded paper, and a very impor- 
tant document it must have been; for two or three times 
the doctor had unfolded it and read it, then re-folded it, 
only to re-peruse it a few moments afterwards. 

At last the sound of carriage-wheels was heard, and 
Gilbert again hurried to the window. But he was too late; 
the person who had come in the carriage had already 
entered the house. 

The doctor seemed to have no doubt as to the identity of 
this visitor, however; for, stepping to the door of the ante- 
chamber, he called out, ‘Bastien, open the door for the 
Comte de Charny!” 

Once more he had unfolded the paper to which he had so 
often referred, when Bastien announced, not the Comte de 
Charny, but Baron Zannone. 

The name was so far distant from Gilbert’s thoughts 
that he started violently, as if the vivid flash of light- 
ning which precedes a terrific thunder-clap had suddenly 
blinded him; but, quickly recovering himself, he re-folded 
the paper and concealed it in his breast-pocket. 

“Count Cagliostro!” he repeated, astonished at the 
announcement. 
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“The same, my dear Gilbert!” exclaimed the new-comer, 
blithely; “though I know very well it was not I whom you 
expected to see, but Charny. Charny is busy just now, 
however, —I will tell you all about the reasons for his 
delay presently, — and won’t get here for half an hour. 
Knowing this fact, I said to myself, ‘As I’m here in the 
neighbourhood, I 7J] run in and see Gilbert for a minute.’ 
Though I was not expected, I hope I am none the less 
welcome on that account.” 

“You know that at any hour of the day or night, two 
doors are always open to you here, —the door of the 
house, and the door of its master’s heart.” 

“Thank you, Gilbert. Some day I, too, may be able to 
prove to you how much I love you. If that day ever 
comes, the proof will not be lacking. Now let us have 
a little talk.” 

“ About what ?” asked Gilbert, smiling; for Cagliostro’s 
appearance upon the scene was always the prelude to some 
startling piece of intelligence. 

“What about ? Why, about the chief topic of the day, 
— the king’s speedy departure.” 

Gilbert felt himself shiver from head to foot, though, 
thanks to his wonderful will power, the smile did not 
desert his lips for a moment, or his colour change. 

“And as we have considerable time at our disposal, I 
think Ill take a seat,” added Cagliostro, suiting the 
action to the word. 

His first feeling of terror having somewhat abated, 
Gilbert said to himself that though it was probably chance 
that had brought Cagliostro there, his coming might, after 
all, prove almost providential; for, as the count had no 
secrets from him, he would probably tell him all he bad 
learned concerning the king’s intended flight. 

“Well, the long-talked-of event is to take place to- 
morrow, is it not?” asked Cagliostro, seeing that Gilbert 
showed no disposition to reply. 

“You know I always Jet you talk on to the end; for 
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even if you make a mistake occasionally, there is always 
something to be learned, not only from your entire dis- 
course, but from your slightest word.” 

“And in what have I made any mistake thus far? Was 
it in predicting the death of Favras ? though I did every- 
thing in my power to prevent it, up to the very last minute. 
Was I wrong in declaring that the king was deceiving 
Mirabeau, and that the latter would never be made a 
cabinet minister? Am I mistaken, do you think, in 
prophesying that Robespierre will some day rebuild the 
scaffold of Charles I., and that Bonaparte will reconstruct 
the throne of Charlemagne ? ‘True, that prediction has 
not come to pass yet, but it will in time. And now, — 
to-day, — my dear Gilbert, when I tell you that the king 
intends to flee to-morrow, you know I speak the truth, — 
you, of all others, — inasmuch as you have assisted most 
zealously in all the arrangements for his flight.” 

“Even if that be true, you will hardly expect me to 
admit it, I suppose.” 

“No. Still, I don’t mind making a few more revela- 
tions, in order to convince you beyond any possibility of 
doubt. The queen, who is wedded to all the luxuries of 
life, and who naturally desires to make herself as com- 
fortable as possible on this journey, which, according to 
Charny’s calculations, is to last about thirty-five or thirty- 
six hours, has ordered a handsome new dressing-case of 
Desbrosses on the Rue Notre Dame des Victoires. This 
dressing-case, which was ostensibly ordered for the queen’s 
sister, the Archduchess Christine, was only completed 
yesterday morning, and taken to the Tuileries in the after- 
noon. Next, the journey is to be made in a large and 
comfortable travelling-coach built by Louis the fashion- 
able carriage-maker on the Champs Elysées, and Charny, 
at this very moment, is paying him one hundred and 
twenty-five louis, — that is to say, one half of the price 
agreed upon. Lastly, Montmorin, without knowing what 
he has been doing, has signed a passport for a certain 
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Baroness de Korff, her two children, two maids, steward, 
and three lackeys. Madame de Korft is Madame de Tour- 
zel, governess of the royal children of France, — Madame 
Royale and the dauphin; her two maids are the queen and 
Madame Elizabeth; her steward is the king himself, and 
her three lackeys are Isidore de Charny, Monsieur de 
Malden, and Monsieur de Valory. The paper you were 
holding in your hand when I came in just now, but which 
you concealed in your pocket, was the aforesaid passport, 
which reads as follows,” —and Cagliostro repeated the 
contents of the document, word for word, exactly as if he 
had been reading it aloud: — 


“In THE KiNG’s NAME: 
‘‘ You are hereby ordered to pasa the Baroness de Korff, together 
with her two children, one woman servant, a valet, and three lackeys. 
‘‘ MONTMORIN, 
““ Minister of Foreign Affairs.” 


“You said just now that Madame Elizabeth and the 
queen were to persunate Madame de Korff’s two maids, 
but the passport mentions ouly one servant woman.” 

‘TY will explain the reason of that. On reaching Bondy, 
Madame de Tourzel — though she expects to go through to 
Montmédy — will be requested to leave the carriage, and 
Charny will take her place, in order to be close at hand in 
case of any trouble. The queen will then become Madame 
de Korff; and as there will be only one other woman, 
Madame Elizabeth, in the coach, it was not necessary to 
have two maids mentioned in the passport. Now do you 
desire any further particulars ? If so, here they are. The 
king’s departure was to have taken place on the first of 
June. Monsieur de Bouillé quite counted upon it, and 
even wrote his Majesty a curious sort of letter, in which 
he invited, even urged, him to come at once, as the soldiers 
were being corrupted every day; and if they were allowed 
to take the oath to support the Constitution, he would not 
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answer for them. By being corrupted, he meant, of 
course, that the soldiers are beginning to understand the 
difference between a monarchy which has made the people 
the slaves of the nobility for three centuries, and a consti- 
tution which declares all men equal in the sight of the 
law, and makes promotion the reward of courage and 
merit. Strange, passing strange, 1s it not, that the un- 
grateful army should begin to feel a sneaking fondness for 
the Constitution ? But, alas! the big travelling-coach and 
the dressing-case were neither of them quite done, so it was 
impossible to start on the first of the month, which was 
very unfortunate, to say the least, as the army has become 
more and more demoralised, and most of the regulars have 
sworn to support the Constitution since that time. The 
eighth was the next date appointed; but it was so late 
when Bouillé was notified that he was obliged to send 
word that he was not ready. Then they concluded to 
start on the twelfth. They would have preferred the 
eleventh, but they distrusted Madame de Rochereul, the 
sweetheart of one of Lafayette’s aides, who was in attend- 
ance upon the dauphin just at that time, and feared she 
should discover that something unusual was going on, and 
report the fact; so, as I remarked before, they determined 
to postpone their departure until the twelfth, when her 
term of service would be over. But in the mean time the 
king bethought him that he would receive his quarterly 
allowance of six million francs six days afterwards, and, 
as you can very readily understand, this was well worth 
waiting for; besides, Leopold, the great temporiser, the 
Fabius of monarchs, had promised to have fifteen thousand 
Austrians occupying the approaches to Arlon by the 
fifteenth. These foreign kings are not lacking in good- 
will, you see; the only trouble is they have so many little 
affairs of their own to attend to. Austria has just devoured 
both Liége and Brabant, and must now have a little time 
to digest them; and Austria has to sleep while it digests, 
like a boa-constrictor. Meanwhile, Catherine of Russia is 
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whetting her teeth on Turkey, and gnawing the bones 
of Poland; for she is very fond of lion’s marrow, this 
worthy empress! In short, it was decided that the 
departure should tuke place at midnight on Sunday, the 
nineteenth; then another despatch was sent, postponiug 
it until the twentieth, at the same hour, — that is to say, 
to-morrow night, —a postponement which may lead to 
serious complications, as Bouillé had already given the 
necessary orders to his troops, and had no chance to coun- 
termand them. So be on your guard, my dear Gilbert, be 
on your guard!” 

“Count, I shall make no attempt to dissemble with 
you,” Gilbert replied. ‘All you have said is perfectly 
true. And Iam the less inclined to dissimulate because, 
though I was strongly opposed to the king’s departure 
from Paris, or his leaving France, at one time, I feel now 
that, on account of the danger that threatens the queen aud 
their children, as a husband and father be should flee, even 
though he perhaps ought to remain as a king.” 

“My dear Gilbert, it is not as a father, as a husband, or 
even a8 a man that Louis XVI. is compelled to flee from 
France. Nor is it on account of the famous fifth and sixth 
of October. No; he is a Bourbon on his father’s side, 
and the Bourbons know how to face danger. He leaves 
France on account of a constitution which, being modelled 
by the Assembly after that of the United States, does not 
allow a king sufficient air to breathe, though it is well 
adapted to arepublic. He leaves France because of that 
famous St.-Cloud affair, when he tried to prove that he 
was a free man, but the people showed him that he was 
a prisoner. Gilbert, you are a firm believer in a constitu- 
tional monarchy, —a monarchy tempered with liberty, — 
a delightful Utopia, in short; but you must know that 
kings really have but one religion, — the religion of royalty. 
They not only consider their persons, anointed by holy 
oil at Rheims, sacred, but they consider their dwellings 
and servants sacred as well. One must not lay hands upon 
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a king, under penalty of death. Now, on the day the people 
prevented King Louis from going to St.-Cloud, somebody 
laid hands upon his royal person. When the Knights of 
the Poniard were forcibly ejected from the Tuileries, the 
king’s servants were outraged. The king cannot tolerate 
this. It is his idea of the abomination of desolation. 
That is the reason why he so hastily summoned Charny. 
That is the reason why the king, who so persistently re- 
fused to be carried off by Favras, or to make his escape 
in company with his aunts, has consented to flee to-morrow 
in the attire of a servant and under the name of Durand; 
though as kings will be kings to the very last, he told his 
valets to be sure to pack in one of the trunks the crimson 
robe embroidered in gold which he wore at Cherbourg.” 

Gilbert scrutinised the face of Cagliostro closely while 
the latter talked, in the hope of reading his inmost thoughts; 
but no huinan eye could pierce the mask of raillery with 
which the great necromancer screened his face, and Gilbert 
decided to question him openly. 

* All you have said is true, count, I repeat it. Still, 
why do you come and tell me all this? In what character 
do you come,—asan enemy, to warn me of your opposition, 
or as a friend, to proffer me your aid?” 

‘I come, my dear Gilbert,” the count replied affec- 
tionately, “(as a teacher would come to a beloved pupil, to 
warn him that he is making a mistake in attaching himself 
to a crumbling ruin, a tottering edifice, a waning principle, 
called Monarchy. A man like you should not be a man of 
the past, or even of the present, but of the future. Abandon 
this thing in which you do not believe for that in which 
you do believe. Do not desert the substance, to follow 
the shadow. If you wil! not be an active supporter of the 
Revolution, be at least a passive looker-on; do not try to 
obstruct the road. Mirabeau was an intellectual giant, but 
even Miraheau had to succumb before the on-rushing tide 
of progress.” — 

“I will decide upon these matters when the king 1s ina 
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place of safety. The king has made me his confidant, his 
auxiliary, his accomplice, so to speak. I have accepted 
the trust he reposed in me, and I will be faithful to it until 
the last. I am a physician, my dear count, and I must 
make the physical welfare of my patient the first consid- 
eration. Now, you must answer me in your turn. In your 
mysterious projects and secret plans, is it essential for 
this plot to succeed or fail? If you are resolved that it is 
to prove a failure, it is useless to fightagainst you. Merely 
say that we are not to go, and we will bow our heads and 
await the blow.” 

“My brother,” Cagliostro replied impressively, even 
solemnly, “if, urged on by the God who has mapped out 
my course, I should find it necessary to smite those whom 
you love, or rather whom you feel it your duty to protect, I 
should certainly remain in the shadow as much as possible, 
and at least endeavour to leave you in ignorance as to the 
source from which the blow came. I do not come as a 
friend, —I, who have so often been the victim of kings, 
cannot be their friend and champion; but, on the other 
hand, I do not come as an enemy. I come with the scales 
in my hand to tell you I have weighed this last Bourbon 
in the balance and found him wanting; but I do not think 
his death is essential to the success of our most holy cause. 
Like Pythagoras, too, I hardly admit the right of man to 
extinguish the life of the smallest and most insignificant 
insect; so God forbid that I should rashly tamper with that 
of a human being,—the lord of creation. Wherefore I 
have come, not merely to say that I will remain neutral, 
but to ask if my assistance is needed, and, if so, to proffer 
it to you.” 

Once more Gilbert scrutinised his visitor’s countenance 
closely, as if endeavouring to read his secret heart. 

‘“ What a sceptic you are!” exclaimed the count. ‘As 
a man of letters, you must know the story of Achilles’ 
lance, which could both wound and heal. I possess such 
a@weapon. The woman who once personated the queen in 
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the groves of Versailles, might she not also personate the 
queen in the apartments of the Tuileries, or upon some 
road other than that taken by the real queen? My sug- 
gestion is not to be despised, I assure you, my dear 
Gilbert.” 

“Be frank enough to tell me why you make this offer,” 

“Merely in order that the king may leave France, and 
go enable us to establish a republic.” 

“A republic! ” 

“Why not?” 

“Because when I examine France from north to south, 
and from east to west, I fail to discover a single re- 
publican,” 

“You are mistaken, for I see three, — Pétion, Camille 
Desmoulins, and your humble servant. You can see these 
three as well as 1 can; but there are others I see, but whom 
you do not see, though you will when the time comes. You 
can count upon my making a display that will astonish 
you, then.” 

Gilbert reflected a moment; then, extending his hand to 
Cagliostro, he said: “If only my own life, reputation, 
honour, and memory were at stake, I should accept your 
offer at once; but a monarchy, a king, a queen, a dynasty, 
and an entire country are involved, and I can make no 
compact for them. So remain neutral, my dear count. 
That is all I ask.” 

Cagliostro smiled. 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” he replied, ‘I am the ‘Neck- 
lace Man.’ Never mind, the despised ‘ Necklace Man’ 
will give you some very good advice, nevertheless.” 

“Hush!” said Gilbert. ‘Somebody just rang the bell.” 

“What does that matter? You know very well who it 
is. It is Monsieur de Charny who is at the door. The 
advice I was about to give you may be of service to him as 
well. Come in, count, come in.” 

For Charny had appeared in the doorway; but seeing 
Gilbert engaged in conversation with a stranger, when he 
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had expected to find him alone, he paused, in evident doubt 
and anxiety. 

“My advice is this,” continued Cagliostro. ‘ Beware of 
too costly dressing-cases, too heavy vehicles, and, too strik- 
ing likenesses. Adieu, Gilbert; adieu, count, and to use 
the expression of those to whom I wish a prosperous jour- 
ney, God have you in His holy keeping.” 

And, saluting Gilbert amicably, and the count most court- 
eously, the prophet withdrew. 

“Who is that man, doctor? ” inquired Charny, when the 
sound of Cagliostro’s retreating footsteps had died away. 

“One of my friends,” replied Gilbert; “aman who knows 
all our plans, it seems, but who came to give me his word 
that he would not betray us.” 

‘And his name — ?” 

“Is Baron Zannone.” 

“It is strange,” replied Charny, “I don’t know the name, 
and yet his face seems familiar. Have you the passport, 
doctor?” 

“ Here it is, count.” 

Charny took the document, unfolded it, and was soon 
so deeply absorbed in its perusal that he seemed to 
have entirely forgotten Baron Zannone, at least for the 
time being. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE TWENTIETH OF JUNE. 


MEANWBHILE let us see what was going on in different parts 
of the city on the night of the twentieth of June. It was 
not without cause that the royal family regarded Madame 
de Rochereul with suspicion. Though her duties ceased 
on the eleventh, she invented an excuse for returning to 
the palace, where she discovered that, though the queen’s 
jewel caskets were in their accustomed places, her diamonds 
were missing. In fact, they had been intrusted by her 
Majesty to her hairdresser, Léonard, who was also to leave 
Paris on the night of the twentieth, a few hours in ad- 
vance of his royal mistress, and under the protection of 
Monsieur de Choiseul, who was to command the detachment 
of troops stationed at the Sommeville Bridge. This gentle- 
man also had charge of the relays of horses for Varennes, 
and he was now at his house on the Rue d’ Artois, waiting 
for the final orders of the king and queen. 

It was certainly rather imprudent to encumber Monsieur 
de Choiseul with Master Léonard, or, indeed, for the queen 
to take a hairdresser with her at all; but what foreign 
artist could successfully undertake such wonderful coif- 
fures as Léonard censtructed for her? When one’s hair- 
dresser is a man of genius, one does not abandon him 
without a struggle. 

The result of all this was that Madame de Rochereul 
shrewdly suspected that the time of departure was set for 
the evening of Monday, the twentieth, and she imparted 
her suspicions not only to her lover, Monsieur de Gouvion, 
one of Lafayette’s aides, but also to Monsieur Bailly, the 
mayor of the city. 
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Lafayette went to the king and frankly told him of these 
revelations, which he evidently considered unworthy of 
notice, however. 

Bailly was even more accommodating; for while Lafay- 
ette became as blind as any astronomer, he, Bailly, became 
as chivalrous as any knight, and even sent Madame de 
Rochereul’s letter to the queen. 

Monsieur de Gouvinn, being more strongly influenced by 
his sweetheart, retained his suspicions, and, under the pre- 
text of giving a little entertainment, had assembled about a 
dozen of the officers of the National Guard at his rooms in 
the Tuileries. Five or six of these men were posted by 
him at different entrances to the palace, while he himself, 
assisted by five of his brother officers, kept a close watch 
over the doors of Monsieur de Villequier’s apartments, 
to which his attention had been specially directed. 

About the same hour, in a parlour on the Rue Coq-Héron, 
with which we are already familiar, sat 2 young woman 
who was apparently as calin as she was beautiful, though 
she was really moved to the depths of her inmost soul. 
She was engaged in earnest conversation with a young man 
about twenty-four years of age, who was standing in front 
of her, attired in a jacket and breeches of buckskin, termin- 
ating in a pair of high boots turned down at the top. He 
was armed with a hunting-knife, and held his hat in his hand. 

The young woman seemed to be finding fault with some 
one; the young man, to be defending him. 

“ Why has he not called to see me since his return to 
Paris, two months and a half ago?” she asked. 

“My brother has sent me to inquire for your welfare 
several times since his return, madame.” 

“T am aware of that fact, viscount, and am duly grateful 
to him; but on the eve of another departure, it seems to 
me that he might have come in person to bid me farewell.” 

“It must be impossible for him to do so, as he intrusts 
this duty to me.” 

“Is this journey you are about to undertake likely to be 
@ long ous ?” 
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“T do not know.” 

“Do you accompany your brother, or do you go in the 
opposite direction ? ” 

**I believe we are to follow the same route, madame.” 

“Shall you tell him you have seen me ?” 

“Certainly, madame; for, judging by the solicitude he 
evinced, and his reiterated injunctions not to rejoin him 
until after I had seen you, he would not be likely to forgive 
such an omission on my part.” 

The young woman passed her hand over her eyes and 
heaved a sigh; then, after reflecting a moment, said, — 

“You are a gentleman, viscount, and will consequently 
understand the full import of the question I am about to 
ask you. Answer me as if I were really your sister; 
“auswer me as you would answer your God. Is Monsieur 
Ge Charny likely to incur any serious perilinthe journey 
he is about to undertake? ” 

“Who can say with certainty in these days, madame, 
where danger does or does not lie?” responded Isidore, 
endeavouring to evade the question. “If our poor brother 
George had been asked on the morning of the fifth of Octo- 
ber whether he thought there was any danger, he would 
undoubtedly have answered, ‘No.’ But the very next 
morning he was lying cold and dead in the queen’s door- 
way. Danger seems to spring up out of the earth in this 
age, Madame, ad one finds oneself suddenly brought face 
to face with death, without knowing even whence it comes.” 

Andrée turned pale. 

‘Then his life will be in peril! Is it not so, viscount?” 

“TI did not say so, madame.” 

“But you think it, nevertheless?” 

“T think, madame, that if there is anything of im- 
portance you wish to say to my brother, the undertaking in 
which he is about to engage is sufficiently dangerous to 
make it advisable for you to transmit your wishes or 
commands to him either in writing or by word of mouth.” 

“Very well, monsieur, then I will ask you to give me five 
minutes.” 
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With the slow and deliberate step habitual to her, the 
countess left the room. As she closed the door behind 
her, the young man glanced anxiously at his watch. 

‘It’s a quarter-past nine,” he muttered, “and the king 
expects me at half-past. Fortunately, it is only a step 
from here to the Tuileries.” 

The countess did not even take so much time as she had 
mentioned, for in a few seconds she returned with a sealed 
letter in her hand. 

Isidore extended his hand to take it. 

‘*Wait, and do not forget what I am about to say to you. 
If your brother — if the Comte de Charny — should accoin- 
plish his undertaking without any accident befalling him, 
you are to say to him nothing except what I have already 
told you; that is, you are merely to tell him how much I 
admire and respect his loyalty and devotion, as well as his 
many other noble traits of character. If he should be 
wounded, —dangerously wounded,” here Andrée’s voice 
changed slightly, — “ask him to grant me the privilege of 
going to him. If he will, you can surely send a messenger 
to tell me where I can find my husband, and I will go to 
him at once. Should he be wounded unto death,” — here 
her voice failed her utterly, for a moment, — “you are to 
give him this letter. If he is unable to read it himeelf, 
you may read it to him, for I wish him to know its con- 
tents before his death. Upon your honour as a gentleman, 
will you promise to do what I ask, viscount?” 

Isidore’s emotion equalled her own as he again extended 
his hand for the letter. 

‘‘ T promise on my honour, madame.” 

‘Then take the letter and go, viscount.” 

The young man imprinted a respectful kiss upon her 
hand, and withdrew. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Andrée, sinking back upon the sofa, 
‘if heshould die, I want him to know how much I loved him.” 

At the very same moment that Isidore left the countess 
with the precious letter concealed in his breast, two other 
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men, clad in precisely the same costume, were making their 
way towards the place of meeting agreed upon, that is to 
Say, the queen’s boudoir. One was traversing that portion 
of the Louvre now used as a picture gallery, at the farther 
end of which he found Weber awaiting him. The other 
was ascending the same narrow stairway Charny had used 
on his return from Montmédy, and at the head of the stairs 
he, too, found a guide awaiting for him in the person of 
Francois Hué, the king’s valet; so the two men were ushered 
into the boudoir almost simultaneously, though by different 
doors. The first to enter was Monsieur de Valory, and 
he started violently on seeing his counterpart come in; 
but taking it for granted that they were both summoned 
for the same purpose, the two officers bowed, and then 
approached each other. 

A moment later another door opened, and the Vicomte de 
Charny appeared. He had no acquaintance with the other 
inen; but he alone of the three knew why they had been 
sent for, as well as the task that was before them, and it is 
quite probable that he would have promptly enlightened his 
future comrades, had not still another door opened and the 
king appeared before them. 

“Gentlemen,” said his Majesty turning to Valory and 
Malden, “you will pardon me, I trust, for having thus 
disposed of you without your permission, but I supposed 
you faithful servants of royalty inasmuch as you both 
formerly belonged to my body-guard; so I ventured to 
request you both to call upon a certain tailor, in order that 
each of you might have a courier’s suit made, and then 
come to the Tuileries this evening at half-past nine o’clock. 
Your presence here indicates that you are willing to 
accept the mission I see fit to intrust to you, whatever it 
may be.” 

Both gentlemen bowed low before their sovereign. 

“Sire, your Majesty knows perfectly well that he has 
Re need to consult his gentlemen, but that their devotion 
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and their lives are entirely at his service, to dispose of 
as he sees fit,” said Valory. 

“In answering for himself, sire, my comrade answers 
for me and for this other gentleman as well, I presume,” 
added Malden. 

“This other gentleman, whose acquaintance | can heartily 
commend to you, is the Vicomte Isidore de Charny, whose 
brother was killed at Versailles while defending the queen's 
apartments. We are accustomed to such devotion on the 
part of the members of his family, but we are none the 
less grateful to them! ” 

“From what your Majesty says, I judge that the viscount 
knows the object of our meeting, while we are ignorant of 
it, aud would like to be enlightened as soon as possible.” 

“You are perfectly well aware, gentlemen, that I am 
virtually a prisoner,” began the king, “and I depend upon 
you to rescue me from this humiliating position, and to 
assist me in regaining my liberty. My fate, as well as 
that of the queen and our children, is in your hands. 
Preparations for our unmediate departure have been made, 
only you must assist us in getting away.” 

“You have only to give your orders, sire,” said both 
young men, in the same breath. 

“We cannot all leave the palace together, gentlemen, as 
you will very readily understand. Qur place of meeting 
is to be on the corner of the Rue St.-Nicaise, where the 
Comte de Charny will be waiting for us with a hired carriage. 
You, viscount, will take charge of the queen, and answer 
to the name of Melchior ; you, Malden, are to take charge 
of Madame Elizabeth and Madame Royale, and call yourself 
Jean; you, Monsieur de Valory, will have charge of 
Madame de Tourzel and the dauphin, and call yourself 
Francois. Do not forget your new names, and remain here 
until you receive further instructions.” 

And, after offering his hand in turn to each of the three 
men, the king withdrew. 
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Meanwhile, Choiseul, who had announced to the king the 
evening before, on behalf of Monsieur de Bouillé, that it 
would be impossible to defer the departure later than mid- 
night of the twentieth, and that if he did not receive word 
to the contrary he should start at four o’clock on the 
morning of the twenty-first with the detachments of troops 
for Dun, Stenay, and Montmédy, — Choiseul, as we have 
before remarked, was at his house on the Rue d’Artois, 
where he was to await his sovereign’s final orders; and as 
it was after nine o’clock, he was beginning to despair, 
when the only servant he had retained, came in and informed 
him that a messenger from the queen desired an interview 
with him. 

Choiseul ordered him to be ushered in, and a man entered, 
enveloped in an immense overcoat, with a soft hat pulled 
far down over his eyes. 

‘‘Ah, Léonard, so you have come at last. I have been 
waiting for you very impatiently,” exclaimed the duke. 

“Tf I have kept you waiting, monsieur, it is not my fault, 
but the queen’s, for she did not tell me until about ten 
minutes ago that I was to come here.” 

“Did she tell you nothing more?” inquired Choiseul. 

“Certainly, sir. She intrusted all her diamonds to me, 
and told me to give you this letter.” 

“Hand it over then,” said the duke, half angrily, for he 
was anything but pleased by the air of importance the royal 
messenger gave himself. 

The letter was long and fullof directions. It announced 
that the roya) family would leave at midnight, and advised 
Choiseul to start at once, taking Léonard, who had received 
orders, the queen wrote, to obey the duke as he wetld obey 
her. 

‘The following words, underscored, were appended to the 
letter: ““I hereby renew this order.” 

The duke surveyed Léonard, who was waiting with evi- 
dent anxiety. The barber looked grotesque enough under 
his enormous hat, and almost lost in a big overcoat with 4 


number of capes. 
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“Now try to get your wits together,” exclaimed the 
duke. ‘‘What did the queen tell you?” 

“T can repeat it word for word.” 

“Go on, then; I am listening.” 

“She sent for me three-quarters of an hour ago, 
monsieur — ” 

“Very well.” 

“And said to me in a low voice —” 

‘‘Her Majesty was not alone, then ?” 

“No, monsieur. The king was talking with Madame 
Elizabeth in the alcove. The dauphin and Madame Royale 
were playing together. As for the queen, she was leaning 
against the mantel] —” 

‘‘Go on, Léonard, go on.” 

“Well, the queen said to me in a low tone, ‘Léonard, 
I am sure I can rely upon you.’ — ‘ Dispose of me as you 
please, Madame,’ said I; ‘ your Majesty knows that I am 
devoted to you, body and soul.’—‘ Then take these dia- 
monds,’ says she, ‘and hide them in your pockets. Take 
this letter, too, and carry it to the Duc de Choiseul on the 
Rue d’Artois.’ Then, as I was about starting to carry out 
the queen’s orders, her Majesty called me back and said: 
‘Put on a broad-brimmed hat and a big overcoat, so that 
nobody will recognise you, my dear Léonard, and obey 
Monsieur de Choiseul exactly as you would obey me.’” 

‘So the queen bade you obey me exactly as you would 
obey her!” 

“Those were her Majesty’s very words, monsieur.” 

“JT am glad you remember her verbal instructions so well. 
But here is the same order in writing; and as I am obliged 
to burn this letter, you had better see for yourself.” 

And Ckoiseul handed the letter to the barber, who read 
the following lines aloud: — 

“T have instructed my hair-dresser, Léonard, to obey you 
exactly as he would obey me. 1 HEREBY RENEW THAT ORDER.” 

**You understand, do you not?” asked the duke. 

“ As if her Majesty’s verbal order would not be sufficient, 
sir!” prutested Léonard. 
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“No matter.” 

And he burned the letter. 

Just then, the servant entered, and announced that the 
carriage was ready. 

‘Come, Léonard,” said the duke. 

“What! am Ito go with you? And the diamonds?” 

“You are to take them with you.” 

“And where?” 

‘Where I take you.” 

“ And where are you going to take me?” 

‘Many leagues away, to fulfil a special mission.” 

‘Impossible, monsieur.” 

‘And why? Did not the queen tell you to obey me ex- 
actly as you would obey her?” 

“That is true. But how can I doit? My brother and 
I have rooms together; I left the key in the door of our 
lodgings, and when my brother goes home he won’t find 
either his hat or riding-coat, for I appropriated them both. 
Besides, he won’t have any idea where I am. And then, 
there ’s Madame de 1’ Aage, whose hair I promised to dress, 
and who is waiting for me now.” 

“Never mind, my dear Leonard, your brother will have 
to buy another hat and coat, and Madame de |’ Aage will 
have to wait until some other day for you to dress her 
hair.” 

And without paying any further attertion to Léonard’s 
protests and expostulations, the duke forced the disconsolate 
hair-dresser to enter the cabriolet which was in waiting, and 
then started his horse off at a brisk trot in the direction 
of the Barriére de la Petite Villette. 

The duke had scarcely passed the last houses of the 
Petite Villette when a party of five men who were saunter- 
ing down the Rue St. Honoré on their way home from a 
meeting of the Jacobin Club, began to comment upon the 
unusual beauty and tranquillity of the night. These five 
men were Danton, Fréron, Chénier, Legendre, and Desmou- 
lins, who himself relates the incident. 
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As they reached the corner of the Rue de 1’Echelle, 
Desmoulins remarked, glancing towards the Tuileries: 
“Upon my word, Paris is as quiet to-night as if it were 
deserted. Not a single policeman have we seen during 
our entire walk.”’ 

“That ’s because arrangements have been made to leave 
the way clear for the king, perhaps.” 

‘“What? to leave the way clear for the king, did you 
say ?” 

“Undoubtedly, as he starts to-night.” 

‘You ’re joking,” exclaimed Legendre. 

‘It may be a joke, but I was so informed by letter,” 
replied Fréron,— ‘an anonymous letter, though. I have 
it with me. Here, see for yourself.” 

The five men approached a hack that was standing at the 
corner of the Rue St. Nicaise, and by the light of its lamps 
read the following: — 


“Citizen Fréron is hereby infomned that Monsieur Capet, the 
Austrian woman, and their two brats will leave Paris to-night to 
join General de Bouillé, the butcher of Nancy, who is awaiting them 
on the frontier.” 


“ Monsieur Capet/ That’s a good name for him,” 
exclaimed Desmoulins. ‘‘I’]] call him that, henceforth, 
instead of Louis XVI.” 

“There ’s only one objeciion,” remarked Chénier. ‘The 
family name of Louis XVI. is not Capet, but Bourbon.” 

“Nonsense! Who cares for that? Only two or three 
bookworms like Chénier, perhaps.” 

“But what if the contents of this letter are true, and 
this is really the night the entire gang intend to decamp?” 

“As we are close to the Tuileries, suppose we go and 
see,” suggested Desmoulins. 

And the five patriots amused themselves by making the 
circuit of the palace. 

On their way back they met Lafayette and his staff 
entering the Tuileries. 
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“There is Blondinet going in to put the royal family 
to bed,” exclaimed Danton. “Our labors are ended ; his 
are just beginning. Good-night, gentlemen. Who is going 
my way?” 

‘‘T,” responded Legendre. : 

And the party separated, Danton and Legendre crossing 
Carrousel Square, while Chénier, Fréron, and Camille 
Desmoulins turned the corner of the Rue de Rohan into the 
Rue St. Honoré, 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE DEPARTURE. 


Ar eleven o’clock that evening, just as Mesdames Tourzel 
and Brennier, after having undressed anc put Madame 
Royale and the dauphin to bed as usual, woke them up 
again and proceeded to dress them in their travelling cos- 
tumes, — greatly to the disgust of the dauphin, who stoutly 
insisted upon putting on his own clothing instead of the 
feminine habiliments provided for him,— the king, queen, 
and Madame Elizabeth received a call from Lafayette and 
his aides, Gouvion and Romeuf. 

This visit was the more alarming on account of the 
warning Madame de Rochereul had given the authorities. 
The queen and Madame Elizabeth had taken a drive in 
the Bois de Boulogne that evening, returning about eight 
o’clock. Lafayette inquired if the drive had been a 
pleasant one, and remarked that he feared the queen had 
been imprudent in remaining out so late, as the evening 
fogs might be bad for her. 

“Fog on a June evening!” exclaimed the queen, laugh- 
ing. ‘I can’t account for it, unless it was made expressly 
to conceal our flight, for 1 suppose the rumour that we are 
about to run away is still rife.” 

“The truth is, there is more talk than ever upon that 
subject, madame,” replied the general. ‘In fact, I have 
been informed that your departure is certainly to take 
place to-night.” 

“TI suspect it is from Monsieur de Gouvion that you have 
heard this piece of good news,” retorted the queen. 

“And why from me, madame?” inquired that young 
officer, blushing. 
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“Because I hear you are well informed of all that goes on 
here at the palace. Now, here is Monsieur Romeuf, who is 
not so greatly favoured. He will vouch for us, I am sure.” 

“T should deserve no preat credit if I did, madame, 
inasmuch as the king has given the Assembly his word of 
honour that he shall not leave Paris,” responded the young 
man. 

It was the queen’s turn to blush now, and the conver- 
sation was promptly diverted into other channels. Abott 
half-past eleven the general and his aides took leave of 
the king and queen, whereupon Gouvion, by no means 
reassured, returned to his room in the palace, where he 
found his friends on the watch; but instead of relieving 
them, he only urged them to increased vigilance. 

As for Lafayette, he went to the Hotel de Ville to relieve 
Bailly’s mind concerning the king’s intentions, though 
that was hardly necessary, as Bailly evidently felt no mis- 
givings on that score. 

As soon as Lafayette left them, the king and queen 
summoned their attendants as usual, and after the custom- 
ary services were rendered, dismissed them all at the 
regular hour. 

Then the queen and Madame Elizabeth assisted each 
other to dress. Their gowns were exceedingly plain, and 
both wore large bonnets that nearly concealed their faces 
from view. 

They had just finished dressing when the king came in. 
He wore a grey coat and one of those bag periwigs named 
after Jean Jacques Rousseau. He also wore grey knee- 
breeches, grey 3tockings, and buckled shoes. 

For a week Hué, the king’s valet, dressed in a costume 
identical in every respect, had been going in and out of 
the apartments formerly occupied by M. de Villequier, who 
had left the country several months before. This precau- 
tion had been taken in order to accustom persons to seeing 
@ man in this garb moving about this locality, so that no 
one would be likely to notice the king when he passed out. 
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The three couriers were brought from the queen’s 
boudoir into the parlour of the suite of apartments occupied 
by Madame Royale. This suite of rooms adjoined the 
apartments formerly occupied by Villequier; and as tlie 
king was in possession of the keys of the vacant rooms, 
there would probably be no difficulty in getting out of the 
palace, especially as the sentinels were in the habit of see- 
ing a good many persons leave the Tuileries shortly atter 
the clock struck eleven, for many of the royal attendants 
did not sleep in the palace, and so repaired to their lodgings 
after the duties of the day were over. 

On assembling in Madame Royale’s parlour, the final 
arrangements for the journey were concluded. Isidore de 
Charny, who had gone over the route with bis brother and 
knew all the dangerous places, was to ride on ahead and 
notify the postilions, s0 that there should be only the least 
possible delay iv changing borses. 

Malden and Valory, who were to occupy the back seat 
on the top of the coach, were to pay the postilions thirty 
sous a piece,—five sous more than usual, on account of 
the extra size and weight of the coach. They were also 
tw receive handsome pourboires if they made good time. 

The elder Charny would be inside the vehicle, ready 
for any emergency. He, as well as the three couriers, 
would be well armed. 

By paying the postilions extra, and thus insuring a 
fairly good rate of speed, the party hoped to reach Ch&lons 
in thirteen hours. Each person having promised to adhere 
faithfully to his part of the programme, the candles were 
extinguished, and the party entered the Villequier apart- 
ments just as the clock struck twelve; hence the Comte 
de Charny must have been at his post more than an hour 
already. 

Feeling his way cautiously along through the darkness, 
the king at last found the door leading into the corridor. 
He was about to insert the key in the lock when the queen 
suddenly checked him. 
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They all listened, and could distinctly hear laughter and 
footsteps in the corridor beyond. Something unusual was 
going on. Madame de Tourzel, who lived in the palace 
and whose presence in the corridor even at that hour was 
not likely to arouse suspicion, volunteered to go back and 
ascertain the cause of this unusual commotion. 

The others awaited her return in breathless silence; and 
the more profound the stillness, the more evident it became 
that the corridor was occupied by several persons. 

Madame de Tourzel soon returned, and reported that she 
had seen Gouvion and several other men in uniform in 
the passage. 

It was evidently not advisable to venture out into the 
corridor, so Madame Elizabeth went back into Madame 
Royale’s bed-chamber to obtain a candle; and by its light 
the party endeavoured to find some other place of egress. 

For some time the search was fruitless, and at least a 
quarter of an hour was lost in this way ; but at last they 
discovered a narrow stairway leading to an isolated room 
on the floor below. This room had been occupied by 
Monsieur de Villequier’s servant, and a door opened from 
it into the servants’ hall. 

This door was locked. The king tried all the keys on 
his ring, but not one would open it. Isidore attempted to 
push the bolt back with the blade of his knife, but it resisted 
his efforts. 

The king took the candle from Madame Elizabeth's 
hand, and, leaving the party in darkness, went back to his 
bedroom, and thence by the private stairway to his work- 
shop. There he secured a bunch of picks of different sizes 
and shapes, and then came down again. Before rejoining 
the party, he had decided which pick to try. It entered 
the keyhole easily, caught the bolt, and then let it slip 
twice; but the third time the king pressed it so hard that 
after a second or two the bolt flew back, the latch yielded, 
and everybody drew a long breath of relief. 
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“Ts n’t this something worth knowing, madame?” asked 
Louis, turning to the queen, with a triumphant air. 

“Yes,” replied the queen, laughing. “I never, however, 
said it was a bad thing to be a locksmith, but that it was 
much better to be a king.” 

Madama Elizabeth ventured out first, leading Madame 
Royale. They were followed ata distance of about twenty 
yards by Madame de Tourzel and the dauphin. Between 
these two couples walked Monsieur de Malden, ready to 
assist either party if necessary. 

The poor children, with their protectors, went timidly 
out on tiptoe into the circle of light made by the lamp burn- 
ing over the door that led into the courtyard, and passed 
the sentinel quietly and unnoticed. 

“Good!” murmured Madame Elizabeth; “there is one 
difficulty well over.” 

At the archway leading into Carrousel Square, they saw 
a sentinel whose line of march directly crossed their path. 
On seeing them, he paused. 

‘‘Aunt, we are lost; that man knows us,” whispered 
Madame Royale, pressing her companion’s hand. 

““Never mind, my child; we shall certainly be lost if we 
hesitate,” replied Madame Elizabeth; so they continued 
on their way. 

When they were within about four yards of the sentinel, 
he turned his back upon them, and they hurried by. 

Did this man really know them? The ladies were con- 
vinced that he did, and bestowed a thousand benedictions 
on their unknown preserver as they hastened on. 

They could see Charny’s anxious face on the other side 
of the wicket. The count was enveloped in a big riding- 
coat. 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed, “you are here at last! 
But the king and queen, where are they?” 

“They are following us.” 

“Come, then,” said Charny, hastily leading the way to a 
hack in waiting on the Rue St. Nicaise. 
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During his absence another carriage had driven up and 
stopped behind the first. 

“Take that cab, Malden,” whispered Charny, “and go 
straight to the Porte St. Martin. You will have no diffi- 
culty in recognising the coach that is waiting for us there.” 

Malden understood, and jumped into the carriage; and the 
driver, supposing him to be some footman going to meet 
his master at the olay, for the opera was at the Porte St. 
Martin in those days, drove off without further parley. 

The carriage had hardly turned the corner of the Rue 
de Rohan when a man dressed like a clerk emerged from 
the same gate through which the others had passed. This 
man wore agrey coat, his hat was pulled far down over his 
eyes, and he kept his hands in his pockets as he sauntered 
along. It was the king, closely followed by Valory. 

Charny advanced a few steps to meet him. “This way, 
sire,” he said respectfully. “And the queen?” he added 
to Valory, in a lower tone. 

‘‘She is coming with your brother Isidore.” 

‘Very well; take the shortest cut, and wait for us at the 
Porte St. Martin.” 

Valory hurried away, and the rest cf the party waited 
anxiously for the arrival of the queen. 

A half hour passed. Charny, upon whom the burden of 
responsibility rested, was almost crazy. He wanted to 
return to the palace and make inquiries, but the king would 
not permit it. The dauphin wept, and begged for his dear 
mamma. Neither his sister, aunt, nor governess could 
comfort him. 

The alarm of the party increased when they saw La- 
fayette’s carriage, accompanied by torch-bearers, return- 
ing that way. 

This is what had happened. On reaching the courtyard, 
the Vicomte de Charny, who had given his arm to the queen, 
evinced an evident intention to turn to the left; but his 
companion stopped him. 

“Where are you going ?” she asked. 
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**To the corner of the Rue St. Nicaise, where my brother 
is waiting for us.”’ 

“Ts that on the bank of the river? ” 

‘No, madame.” 

‘*But it is at the gate on the river-bank opposite the 
quay that your brother is to wait for us.” 

Isidore tried to insist; but the queen seemed so sure of 
what she said that he began to distrust his own memory. 

‘'For God’s sake be cureful, madame,” he exclaimed. 
“A mistake might prove fatal.” 

“Let us go to the river-side. Iam certain I heard your 
brother say we were to meet him on the bank of the river.” 

“Very well, madame, for that is only on the other side 
of the palace; but if we do not find the carriage there, 
we will go to the Rue St. Nicaise at once, shall we 
not ?” 

“Yes, yes; but let us lose no time.” 

The queen led the way through the three courtyards, 
which were separated, at that time, by thick walls, but 
opened one into the other by narrow passageways close to 
the palace, each passageway being protected by a chain and 
guarded by a sentinel. 

The queen and Isidore passed through one after another 
of these openings. They were obliged to climb over the 
ehains, but no sentinel checked their progress. Why, in- 
deed, should any one suppose for a moment that this young 
woman attired like a servant in some respectable house- 
hold, and accompanied by a handsome young fellow in the 
Prince of Condé’s livery, was the queen of France ? 

When they reached the bank of the river they found the 
pier deserted. 

“The carriage must be on the other side of the river!” 
exclaimed the queen. 

Isidore wished to go back at once; but the queen, as 
if seized by a sort of hallucination, persisted in leading 
Isidore further on towards the Pont Royal. 

But on crossing this bridge, they found the quay and 
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the other bank of the Seine as lonely and deserted as the 
spot they had just left. 

“Let us try that street,” said the queen, dragging 
Isidore towards the Rue du Bac. 

But after going a hundred yards she was obliged to 
acknowledge that she must have been mistaken, after 
all, and paused, panting for breath, for her strength was 
beginning to fail her. 

“T give it up. Take me where you please,” she gasped. 

“Courage, madame, in Heaven’s name! ” 

“Tt is not courage I lack, but strength,” panted Marie 
Antoinette; and as she turned to retrace her steps she 
murmured, “Good heavens! it seems to me [ shall never 
recover my breath again.” 

Isidore knew that in such an emergency breath was as 
essential to the queen’s safety as it is to a fawn pursued 
by the hounds, so he paused and said, — 

‘Stop and take breath, madame; we have plenty of 
time. I will answer for my brother. He will wait until 
daylight if necessary.” 

‘“You are sure then that he loves me ?” his companion 
cried, quickly and imprudently. 

“T know that his life, like my own, belongs to you, 
madame, and that the love we both feel for you amounts to 
positive adoration in him.” 

‘Thank you. I can breathe again, now. Letus hasten.” 

She retraced her steps with feverish haste; but after 
recrossing the bridge, Isidore led his companion into the 
Place du Carrousel instead of through the courtyards. 
Until midnight this big square was usually filled with 
hackney coaches and stands for the sale of small articles; 
but it was wellnigh deserted now, and correspondingly 
gloomy. 

They could distinctly hear the roll of carriage-wheels 
and the clatter of hoofs, however, and when they reached 
the Rue de |’Echelle it was evident that the equipage from 
which these sounds proceeded was coming swiftly towards 
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them, for the light of the torches that accompanied the 
carriage was already visible. 

Isidore wanted to beat a retreat; but the queen insisted 
on going forward, so Isidore sprang in front of her to pro- 
tect her, just as the horses’ heads appeared at the other 
end of the arch. But though he pushed the queen close 
back against the wall, the entire archway was flooded with 
light from the torches. 

In the midst of this imposing cavalcade, half reclining 
in his carriage, arrayed in the superb uniform of Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the National Guards, Lafayette could 
be plainly seen. 

Just as the carriage passed, Isidore felt himself pushed 
aside by a determined, if not sturdy arm, —the left arm of 
the queen. 

In her right she had a small bamboo cane with a gold 
handle, such as most fashionable women carried in those 
days, and with this she gave the carriage-wheels a vigorous 
rap, exclaiming as she did so, — 

““Go thy way, gaoler; I’m out of thy prison-house 
how.” 

“What are you doing, madame? Think of the risk you 
are running!” gasped Isidore. 

‘‘T am avenging myself,” responded the queen. “It is 
worth risking a good deal to do that.” 

And as soon as the last torchbearer had passed, she sprang 
out from her hiding-place, radiant as a goddess and joyous 
as a child. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
A QUESTION OF ETIQUETTE. 


THE queen had not goue ten steps beyond the archway when 
a man enveloped in a big coat seized her unceremoniously 
by the arm and hurried her towards a hack that was stand- 
ing at the corner of the Rue St. Nicaise. 

This man was the Comte de Charny, and the hack was 
one in which the rest of the royal family had been waiting 
for more than half an hour. They had expected to see 
the queen arrive half-fainting and terrified; but, instead, 
she made her appearance laughing and even jubilant. The 
dangers through which she had passed, the fatigue to which 
she had been subjected, the alarming mistake she had made, 
the time she had lost, the serious delay she had caused, 
were all forgotten in the rap of the cane she had given 
Lafayette’s carriage-wheels; for it seemed to her almost 
as if she had bestowed the blow upon him. 

A servant was holding a horse by the bridle a few yards 
from the carriage; and Charny had no sooner pointed the 
animal out to Isidore than the viscount sprang upon his 
back, and was off at full speed, for he was to ride on ahead 
as far as Bondy in order to have horses in readiness there. 

“Come, madame, we have not a second to lose,” said 
Charny, with that firmness mingled with deference which 
really strong men display in an emergency. 

The queen entered the carriage in which the other five 
members of the party were already seated, and took the 
dauphin on her lap. The king was beside her, and Madame 
Elizabeth, Madame Royale, and Madame de Tourzel sat 
facing them. 
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Charny closed the door and climbed upon the box; then, 
to put spies on the wrong track, in case any should be 
lurking about, he turned the horses around, drove up the 
Rue Saint Honoré as far as the Madeleine, and then by 
way of the boulevards to the Porte St. Martin. 

On arriving there, the count jumped down and opened 
the door of the hack. The door of the large coach which 
had been built expressly for the journey was already open, 
and Malden and Valory, who had reached the spot nearly an 
hour before, were standing by the steps on either side of 
the vehicle. 

In a second the six persons who had come in the hack 
were on the ground, and Charny drove the hack to the 
side of the road and dexterously overturned it into a 
ditch. 

Then he hastened back to the coach and attached his 
horses to that. The king entered it first, then the queen, 
then Madame Elizabeth; after Madame Elizabeth, the two 
children stepped in, and after the two children, Madame 
de Tourzel. 

Malden climbed to the back seat on the top of the coach, 
and Valory seated himself beside Charny on the box. 

It was a quarter past one by the clock in the Church of 
St. Laurent when the four horses attached to the coach 
started off at full speed. 

It took just one hour to reach Bondy. There they found 
fresh horses with harnesses on their backs, all ready to 
be hitched to the coach. Isidore was standing by the horses’ 
heads. 

On the other side of the road stood a cabriolet drawn by 
two post-horses. In this cabriolet were two waiting-maids 
in the serviceof the dauphin and Madame Royale. They 
had expected to find a carriage for hire in Bondy, but fail- 
ing to do so, they had purchased this cabriolet of its owner 
and paid him a thousand francs for it. 

This worthy, well pleased with his bargain, and anzious, 
doubtless, to see the persons who were such simpletons as 
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to give a thousand francs for such an old rattle-trap, was 
hanging about the post-house. 

He saw the King’s coach arrive, driven by Charny, who 
Jumped down and approached the door of the carriage. He 
wore his uniform under his big overcoat, and his hat was 
in a box under the seat. It had been decided between the 
king and queen and Charny that the latter was to take a 
seat inside the vehicle at Bondy, in place of Madame de 
Tourzel, who would then return to Paris. 

But they had neglected to consult the lady in question 
with regard to this arrangement. 

The king now submitted the question to her. Despite 
her devotion to the royal family, Madame de Tourzel was 
as finical as old Madame de Noailles in all matters of 
etiquette. 

“Sire,” she replied, ‘‘it is my duty to watch over the 
royal children of France, and not to leave them for an 
instant, except at the express order of your Majesty, —an 
order which would be wholly unprecedented, however; so 
I shall not leave them.” 

The queen was fairly trembling with impatience. She 
wished to have Charny inside the coach, for two reasons. 
As a queen, she felt him to be a most efficient protector; as 
a woman, she found in him her greatest happiness in life. 

““My dear Madame de Tourzel,” she said, “ we are really 
very grateful to you, but you are not at all well, and you 
are carrying your devotion too far. Remain in Bondy, 
and wherever we may be, you shall rejoin us later.” 

‘Madame, if the king so commands, I am ready to alight. 
and remain in the middle of the road, if need be; buta 
clearly expressed order of the king will alone make me 
consent, not only to fail in my duty, but renounce my 
rights.” 

Sire!” exclaimed the queen, “sire! ” 

But Louis XVI. dared not decide so momentous a ques- 
tion, and cast wildly around for some excuse, some loophole 
of escape. 
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“Can you not remain on the box, Monsieur de Charny ? ” 
he asked. 

“T can do anything the king desires,” replied Charny; 
“only I shall either have to wear my uniform,— and every- 
body along the route is familiar with that, having seen me 
so often upon the road during the past year,— or else this 
box-coat and oilcloth hat; and this last costume is much too 
plain for such a stylish equipage.” 

‘Come inside, Monsieur de Charny, come inside, by all 
means,” urged the queen. “I will take the dauphin on 
my lap, Madame Elizabeth can take little Marie Thérése 
on hers, and we shall get along very well. We shall bea 
trifle crowded, that is all.” 

Charny waited for the king to decide, however. 

‘Impossible, my dear, impossible!” exclaimed his 
Majesty. “You forget that we have a journey of ninety 
leagues before us! ” 

Madame de Tourzel arose from her seat, ready to obey the 
king’s order and alight, if his Majesty so decided; but the 
king dared not give the order, so great is the importance 
court people attach to such trifles. 

“Can’t you take your brother Isidore’s place, count,” 
suggested the king, “and ride on ahead to order the 
horses? ” 

“T am ready and willing to do anything, your Majesty, 
as I said before; only I must beg your Majesty to recollect 
that post-horses are generally ordered by a courier, not 
by a naval officer. This deviation from custom would be 
likely to surprise the superintendents of the stations, and 
might lead to serious difficulties.” 

“That is true,” said the king. 

“Good heavens!” muttered the queen, almost beside 
herself with impatience. Then, turning to Charny, she 
added: “Arrange it as you please, count, but I should 
much prefer you not to leave us.” 

“That is my wish also, but I see only one way to pre 
vant it ” 
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‘And what is that? Tell me at once, I beg of you.” 

It 1s this, that I should accompany you, or rather follow 
your carriage, in the plain dress of a man who is travelling 
by post. Continue your journey, madame, and before 
you have gone ten leagues I shall not be more than five 
hundred yards behind your coach.” 

“You intend returning to Paris?” 

Certainly, madame; but as far as Chalons your Majesty 
has nothing to apprehend, and I shall rejoin you before 
you reach that town.” 

“But how will you get back to Paris?” 

‘On the horse my brother has been riding. He is an 
excellent roadster, and has had time to rest. I shall 
reach Paris in less than half an hour.” 

“ And then? ” 

“Then I shall put on suitable clothing, hire a post-horse, 
and ride with a free rein until I overtake you.” 

“Ts there no other way?” asked the queen, despairingly. 

“It seems to be really the best plan under the circum- 
stances,” commented the king. 

‘We have no time to lose,” exclaimed Charny. ‘The 
horses are ready. Here, Jean and Frangois, take your 
places. Ride on ahead, Melchior! Postilions, to your 
horses!” 

Madame de Tourzel reseated herself in triumph, and the 
coach started off at a gallop, followed by the cabriolet. 

Meanwhile, how were things progressing in Paris, whither 
Charny was hastening ? 

A wigmaker named Buseby, residing on the Rue de Bour- 
bon, had chanced to spend the evening at the Tuileries 
with a friend on guard there. He of course heard a good 
deal said in relation to the king’s contemplated flight; 
and though his wife laughed at the absurdity of the rumour 
when he told her of it, on his return home, he could not 
divest himself of the idea that there was at least some 
foundation for the report. He undressed and went to bed; 
but ere long these convictions became so strong that he 
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sprang up, dressed himself, and hastened to the house of a 
friend named Hucher, and imparted his suspicions to him. 
Hucher shared his neighbour’s apprehensions on the sub- 
ject, and after making a hasty toilet rushed out and aroused 
about thirty of his neighbours. 

All this happened about a quarter past twelve o’clock. 
just after the queen’s encounter with Lafayette. 

The citizens who were thus rudely awakened from 
slumber by Buseby and Hucher, put on their uniforms as 
members of the National Guard, and called upon Genera] 
Lafayette to inform him of what was going on. 

They reached Lafayette’s residence, on the Rue St. 
Honoré, about half-past twelve o’clock. 

The general, after seeing the king safely in bed and 
notifying Bailly of the fact, paid a short visit to Monsieur 
Emmery, a member of the National Assembly. He then 
returned home, and was preparing to retire for the night, 
when a loud knock was heard at the door. The general 
sent his valet to ascertain what was the matter, and the 
man soon returned with the intelligence that twenty-five 
or thirty citizens wished to see the commander-in-chief on 
a matter of importance; so Lafayette, who was then in the 
habit of holding a reception at any hour of the day or night 
it seemed necessary, slipped on his coat again, and gave 
orders that his visitors should be admitted. 

Buseby and Hucher acted as spokesmen; but the general 
only laughed at their fears. Being a good-natured man 
and a great talker, he explained how the report had origi- 
nated, and how, to satisfy himself that there was not the 
slightest foundation for it, he had visited the palace at a 
late hour of the night, and remained there until he had 
seen the king go to bed exactly as they themselves would 
see Lafayette go to bed, if they remained much longer. 
But as even this failed to reassure them entirely, La- 
fayette added that he would answer with his life for the 
king and the entire royal family. 

It w.s impossible to express any doubts after this assur 
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ance, 50 the citizens contented themselves with asking 
Lafayette to give them the password, so that no one could 
molest them on their way home, and the general did not 
have the heart to refuse them this slight favour. 

Armed with the countersign, they decided to visit the 
Hall of Assembly as well as the palace courtyards, to see if 
anything unusual was going on in either place. 

They had reached the Rue de 1’Echelle when a horse- 
man, coming at full speed, rode directly into the midst of 
them. On such anight every incident seemed portentous, 
so they crossed their muskets before him, and ordered him 
to halt. 

‘What do you want?” he asked. 

“We want to know where you are going ?” 

“T’m going to the Tuileries.” 

“What is your business there?” 

‘‘T have to render an account to the king of a commission 
he intrusted to me.” 

“At this hour of the night ?” 

“ Most assuredly.” 

‘But at this hour the king is in bed.” 

“Yes, but they will wake him.” 

“Tf your business with the king is so important, you 
must have the countersign.” 

‘*Not necessarily; for I might have come from the fron- 
tier, instead of from only three leagues away; and I might 
have been gone a month, instead of two hours.” 

“True,” said one of the men. : 

“Then you saw the king two hours ago?” inquired 
one of the others. 

tt Yes.” 

" And talked with him? ” 

¢ Yes.” 

'*What was he doing ?” 

‘‘He was only waiting for Lafayette to leave, to go to 
sleep, I should judge.” 

‘Then you have the password ?” 
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“Of course. The genera), knowing I could not get back 
to the Tuileries before one or two o’clock in the morning, 
gave me the password, so that I might have no trouble.” 

“ And the password is ?” 

“Paris and Poitiers.” 

“That ’s all right. Au revoir, comrade. Tell the king 
you found us watching at his palace gates, so that he might 
not run away.” 

As they spoke they divided, to let the rider pass. 

“T will not fail to do so,” he responded; and, touching 
his horse with the spur, he shot through the gateway of the 
Tuileries and disappeared from their sight. 

“Had n’t we better wait until be comes out, and inquire 
whether he saw the king?” asked one of these astute 
eltizens. 

“But if he has lodgings in the palace we shall have to 
wait until to-morrow,” remarked another. 

“True,” responded the first speaker. “And now, as 
Lafayette ’s abed, and the king ’s abed, suppose we follow 
their example, not forgetting to shout ‘ Hurrah for the 
Nation!’ first, however.” 

The twenty-five or thirty patriots repeated the cry in 
unison, and then returned to their beds, happy and proud 
at having heard from Lafayette’s own lips that there was 
not the slightest danger that the king would leave Paris. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
EN ROUTE. 


It was about three o’clock in the morning, and day was 
beginning to dawn, when the royal family reached Meaux, 
where they were to change horses. The king was hungry, 
and determined to make an attack on the provisions, which 
consisted of some cold veal, bread, and champagne, which 
had been placed in a hamper under the box by Charny. 

As no knives or forks had been provided, the king was 
obliged to ask Malden tor his hunting-knife to cut the 
meat. 

“Won’t you take something too, Malden?” whispered 
the monarch; but Malden declined. 

While this was going on, the queen leaned out of the 
window and gazed back over the road they had just travelled, 
probably to ascertain if Charny was in sight. 

‘‘A penny for your thoughts, madame!” exclaimed the 
king. 

“Mine? Oh! I was thinking of Lafayette,” responded 
her Majesty, trying to smile. ‘“‘He is probably feeling 
rather uncomfortable about this time.” Then, turning to 
Valory, who was standing near the coach, she remarked: 
“Francois, it seems to me everything is going on very well, 
and that we should have been stopped before this time if we 
are likely to be stopped at all. Our departure cannot have 
been noticed.” 

“TI think so myself, madame, for I have seen nothing of 
a suspicious character anywhere. Courage, madame, and 
all will be well!” 

‘All ready,” oried the postilions; so Malden and Valory 
climbed to their seats again, and the coach drove on. 
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About eight o’clock in the morning they reached the 
foot of a long hill. A thick wood, in which the birds were 
singing merrily, bordered both sides of the road. 

The postilions checked their horses, and the two guards- 
men clambered down from their seats. 

‘Stop the carriage, Jean!” said the king, “and open the 
door. I waut to walk awhile; and I think the queen and 
the children won’t be sorry to have a little exercise, too.” 

Another moment, and the entire royal party was scattered 
over the highway. The little dauphin began to chase butter- 
flies, and his sister to gather flowers. Madame Elizabeth 
took the king’s arm, and the queen walked on alone. 

Seeing this family thus scattered along the road, the 
lovely children ruuning and playing, the sister leaning on 
the arm of her brother and smiling up in his face, the 
beautiful and pensive woman glancing behind her now and 
then, the whole scene illuminated by the sunshine of a per- 
fect June morning, and the forest throwing its transparent 
shadows half-way across the road, — beholding this scene, 
one would have supposed this was some happy family 
returning to their chateau to resume a contented and peace- 
ful life, not the King and Queen of France fleeing from a 
throne to which they were speedily to be restored, only to 
be subsequently led to the scaffold. 

Suddenly the queen paused, as if her feet had become 
rooted to the earth. A horseman had appeared, a quarter 
of a league away, enveloped in a cloud of dust raised by 
his horse’s feet. She dared not say, “There is Charny!” 
but a faint cry escaped her, and she exclaimed, ‘ Ah, news 
from Paris!” 

Every one turned, except the dauphin. He had just 
caught the butterfly he had been chasing, and cared little 
for any news fror Paris. 

The king, who was slightly near-sighted, drew a small 
lorgnette from his pocket. 

“IT do believe it is Charny!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, sire, it is.” 
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“Let us walk on. He will soon overtake us.” 

The rider was indeed Charny, and he overtook them at 
the top of the hill, where the coach again halted. 

He wore a tight-fitting green riding-coat with a rolling 
collar, a hat with a broad band and steel buckle, a white 
vest, and high military boots which reached above his 
knees. His usually pale face was flushed by his rapid 
ride, and his eyes shone brilliaatly. Never had the queen 
seen him look so handsome, and she heaved a deep sigh. 
He sprang from his horse and bowed low to the king, then 
turned and saluted the queen. 

The entire party gathered around him, with the exception 
of the two guardsmen, who held themselves discreetly aloof. 

“Approach, gentlemen, approach!” cried the king. 
“Monsieur de Charny’s news interests each and every 
one of us.” 

“First, sire, all goes well,” said Charny, ‘and at two 
o’clock this morning no one even suspected your 
departure.” 

Everybody drew a long breath of relief. Then the 
questions multiplied. 

Charny related all the incidents of his return to Paris, 
— how he had encountered the party of patriots on the Rue 
de l’Echelle, how they had questioned him, and how he 
had convinced them that the king was in bed and asleep. 

Inside the 'Tuileries, he had found everything as quiet 
as usual. He went up to his room, changed his clothing, 
came down again through the king’s corridor to satisfy him- 
self that no one, not even Monsieur Gouvion, suspected the 
flight of the royal family. 

Then he again mounted his horse, and, thinking he should 
probably have considerable difficulty in procuring another 
steed at the post-house at that hour of the night, he decided 
to set out for Bondy on the same animal he had been riding 
so long. There he obtained a fresh horse and continued 
his journey. Nothing of a disquieting nature had occurred 
on the road. 
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The queen extended her hand to Charny. The bearer 
of such good news certainly deserved some reward. The 
count kissed his sovereign’s hand respectfully. Why did 
the queen turn pale? Was it for joy because Charny had 
pressed her hand? 

The party re-entered the carriage. It started again, and 
Charny galloped along beside it. 

At the next post-station, they found coach-horses in 
readiness, but there was no saddle-horse for Charny, Isidore 
not being aware that his brother would need one; so it 
was decided that Charny should follow, not accompany the 
royal coach, keeping within sight of it, and exchanging 
a few words with its occupants when they stopped to change 
horses. 

Charny secured a fresh mount at Montmirail, and he 
supposed the royal party was at least fifteen minufes in ad- 
vance of him, when, on suddenly turning the corner of a 
street, his horse almost ran his nose into the coach, which 
was standing still in the middle of the road. 

A trace had broken, and the guardsmen were trying to 
mend it. Charny hastily dismounted, and, going to the 
carriage, advised the king to keep out of sight, and bade 
the queen not be at al] uneasy. Then he opened a box, in 
which he had placed such materials and implements as he 
thought might be needed in case of an accident. There 
he fourd a pair of traces, one of which he took to replace 
the broken one. 

The two guardsmen took advantage of this opportunity 
to ask for the loaded pistols which had been placed in the 
carriage. But the king objected; and when it was sugges- 
ted that an attempt might be made to detain him by force, 
the king replied that under no circumstances would he 
permit blood to be shed on his account. 

In two hours they were in ChAlons. 

“If we reach Chalons safely, all will be well,” the king 
had said more than once. They had reached Chflons, and 
no attempt had been made to impede their progress. 
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They changed horses again here, and the king leaned 
out of the carriage-window for an instant. 

In the crowd that had gathered around the coach were 
two men who gazed at the king intently. One of these 


men suddenly disappeared; the other drew nearer the 
carriage. 


‘*Sire,” he said, in a low tone, “don’t show yourself in 
this way, or you are lost!” Then he called out roughly to 
the postilions: “Hurry up, you rascals! is this the way you 
treat travellers who are paying you thirty sous apiece ?” 
And he, too, set to work assisting them. This man was 
the superintendent of the post-house. 

At last the horses were harnessed, and the postilions 
sprang into their saddles. The first postilion tried to start 
the two head horses, but both fell down. Under repeated 
blows of the whip they managed to struggle to their feet, 
and the carriage started; but almost at the same instant the 
second postilion’s horses fell, with him underneath them. 

Charny pulled the fellow out from under the horses, but 
his boots were left behind. 

‘*What kind of horses are these you have given us?” 
cried Charny, indignantly, knowing nothing of the proof of 
loyalty the man had just given. 

“The very best in the stable,” was the reply. 

The horses were so entangled in their traces that the 
more the postilions tried to free them, the worse the situ- 
ation of affairs became. 

Charny at last seized the traces, exclaiming, “ Let us un- 
harness, and begin again. We shall gain time by it.” 

The superintendent, too, set to work again, almost weep- 
ing with chagrin and vexation. 

Meanwhile, the man who had disappeared from the post- 
house had rushed to the residence of the mayor and informed 
him that the king and the entire royal family were getting 
a relay of horses at the post, and begged him to give orders 
for their detention. 

Fortunately, the mayor was not a very ardent republican, 
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and did not care to assume such a responsibility; so, in- 
stead of consenting to do what the man asked, he insisted 
upon all sorts of explanations, as if to satisfy himself be- 
yond a doubt of the truth of these statements, and did not 
go to the post-house until he was compelled to, and that 
was just as the coach was disappearing round the corner. 

Still, nearly twenty minutes had been lost, and the 
occupants of the royal coach began to feel somewhat 
alarmed. Those four horses, falling one after another 
without any apparent cause, reminded the queen most un- 
pleasantly of the four candles that went out so mysteriously 
the first night she spent in the Tuileries, nearly two years 
before. 

Still, as they drove out through the gates of the town, 
the king, the queen, and Madame Elizabeth all exclaimed 
as with one accord: “ Weare safe!” Buta hundred yards 
further on a man rushed up, and, putting his head in at the 
window, called out, — 

“Your plans were not well arranged. You are sure to 
be arrested.” 

The queen uttered a faint scream. The man sprang 
aside, and in another instant had vanished from sight in a 
neighbouring grove. 

Fortunately it was barely four leagues to Sommeville 
Bridge, where they would find Choiseul with his forty 
hussars; but it was now three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
they were nearly four hours behind time. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
FATE. 


THE reader will recollect that the Duc de Choiseul was 
travelling by post in company with Léonard the hairdresser, 
who was greatly exercised in mind at having left the door 
of his lodgings unlocked, at having carried off his brother’s 
riding-coat, and at having failed to keep his promise to 
dress Madame de ]’Aage’s hair. 

The only thing that consoled him was the duke’s assur- 
ance that he was only taking him two or three leagues from 
home in order to give him a special commission from the 
queen, after which he would be set at liberty. 

At Bondy, seeing the vehicle was about to stop, he felt 
much relieved, and was preparing to get out, when the duke 
checked him by telling him that this was not the place. 

Horses had been ordered in advance. In a few seconds 
they were harnessed to the carriage, and the vehicle was off 
again like a flash of lightning. 

“But where are we going, then, monsieur?” inquired 
poor Léonard. 

“What does it matter where we are going, provided you 
are able to start on your way back by to-morrow morn- 
ing ?” inquired Choiseul. 

‘*Not much, if I can get back to the Tuileries by ten 
o’clock, in time to dress the queen’s hair —” 

“That will satisfy you then ?” 

“Of course; though if I could get home a little earlier, 
so that I could pacify my brother and explain to Madame de 
l’ Aage, it would n’t be a bad idea.” 
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“Then you need n’t worry, my dear Léonard,” responded 
the duke. “You’li find that everything will turn out for 
the best.” 

Léonard consequently had no idea that the duke intended 
to kidnap him altogether, and became quite tranquil in 
mind, at least for awhile; but seeing fresh horses put to 
the carriage at Cluye, and hearing nothing said about 
stopping, the poor tellow exclaimed, “Ah, monsieur, are 
we going to the ends of the earth ?” 

“ Listen, Léonard,” the duke said, much more seriously. 
“Tam not taking you to some country-house near Paris, but 
to the frontier.” 

Léonard groaned, and, placing his hands on his knees, 
gazed at the duke in evident terror. ‘To—to the 
frontier ?” he faltered. 

‘Yes, my dear Léonard, for I expect to find there, with 
my regiment, a letter of the greatest importance from the 
queen. Not being able to deliver it myself, it was neces- 
sary for me to have some one upon whom | could depend to 
do it. I begged the queen to name some one, and she 
mentioned you as one whose devotion made him well worthy 
of such a trust.” 

“Oh, of course, monsieur, I am very proud that the 
queen considers me worthy of her confidence; but how shall 
I get back to Paris? I’m in my pumps and my white silk 
stockings, and I have neither a change of linen nor any 
Money with me.” 

The poor fellow actually forgot that he had two million 
francs’ worth of diamonds in his pockets. 

‘‘Don’t worry about that, my friend,” said the duke. ‘I 
have everything you need here in the carriage, — shoes, 
linen-clothing, and money; so you will want for nothing.” 

“I may want for nothing, monsieur; but think of my 
poor brother, whose hat and overcoat I have appropriated, 
and poor Madame de 1’Aage, who willnever allow anybody 
but me to dress her hair. Oh, heavens! how will all this 
end ?” 
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‘For the best, for the best, my dear Léonard. At least, 
I hope so.” 

They flew along like the wind. Choiseul had ordered 
his courier to have two beds and a substantial supper await- 
ing them at Montmirail, where they were to spend the 
night; and Léonard was partially consoled, or at least he 
occasionally let fall a word that betrayed that his pride 
was flattered, at having been selected for such an important 
mission. 

After supper, the travellers went to bed, the duke having 
ordered the curriage to be in readiness at four inthe morn- 
ing. Fifteen minutes before that time, they were to knock 
at his door and wake him, in case he was asleep. 

It was nearly three o’clock, and Choiseul had hardly 
closed his eyes, when he heard the sound of wheels, accom- 
panied by those loud cracks of the whip with which pos- 
tilions announce the approach of new-comers. 

To spring from his bed and rush to the window was the 
work of an instant only. 

A cabriolet was at the door. Two men inthe uniform of 
the National Guard stepped out, and imperiously demanded 
horses. Who were these men, and why were they in such 
a hurry for their horses? 

Choiseul called his servant and bade him have their 
own horses harnessed at once; then he aroused Léonard. 
Roth men had gone to bed with their clothes on, and were 
consequently ready to start inamoment. When they went 
downstairs both vehicles were ready; but Choiseul told the 
postilion to let the guardsmen’s carriage go first. He 
intended, however, to follow it so closely as not to lose 
sight of it for an instant. 

He carefully examined the pistols which had been placed 
in the carriage-pockets, and renewed the priming, thereby 
causing poor Léonarc dire misgivings. 

They travelled on in this way about a league or a league 
and a half, when the cabriolet in front of them turned into 
@ cross-road between Etoges and Chaintry. The guardsmen 
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proved to be merely two peaceable citizens who had been to 
Ferté and were now returning to their homes. 

Choiseul continued his journey in a more contented 
frame of mind, and at ten o’clock they passed through 
Chiélons, and at eleveu reached Sommeville Bridge. 

The detachment of hussars had not yet arrived; but the 
duke asked for a room, and then put on his uniform. 
Léonard watched these preparations with evident anxiety 
and alarm, and his heavy sighs really touched the duke’s 
heart, so at last he said to him: — 

“Léonard, I think it is time to let you know the truth.” 

“The truth! What! do you mean | don’t know it now 7” 

“Only partially. I will tell you the rest now.” 

Léonard clasped his hands despairingly. 

“You are devoted to your royal master and mistress, are 
you not?” continued the duke. 

‘fn life and in death.” 

“In two hours they will be here.” 

“My God! is it possible?” exclaimed the poor fellow. 

“Yes, with the children and with Madame Elizabeth. 
You know what dangers they have incurred.” 

Léonard bowed his head in token of assent. 

“ And what dangers are still before them! ” 

Léonard lifted his eyes heavenward. 

“Well, in two hours they will be safe.” 

Léonard could not answer. His eyes were full of tears. 

“In two hours — here — ” he faltered, at last. ‘“‘ Are 
you sure?” 

“Yes, in two hours. They left the Tuileries at eleven 
o’clock last night, or shortly afterwards. They are due at 
Chélons at noon to-day. Allowing them an hour aad a 
half to travel the four remaining leagues, they should be 
here intwo hours. Let us order dinner. I am expecting 
a detachment of hussars under command of Monsieur de 
Goguelat to arrive at any moment. We will make the 
dinner as long as possible.” 

“T am not at all hungry, monsieur,” interrupted Léonard. 
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‘‘Never mind. If you try hard, I’m sure you will be 
able to eat a little. You see we must make the dinner last 
as long as possible, so as to have an excuse for remaining. 
Eh! what’s that? Why, that is the hussars coming now.” 
For the ring of horses’ hoofs could be distinctly heard, as 
well as an occasional blast from the bugle. 

Another moment, and Goguelat had entered the room and 
handed Choiseul a package from Monsieur de Bouillé. 
This package contained s1x blank orders, all bearing the 
king’s signature, besides a duplicate of the king’s order to 
all officers of the army, whatever their rank might be, to 
obey the Duce de Choiseul. 

Choiseul had the horses picketed, ordered rations of bread 
and wine served to the hussars, and then sat down to his 
own dinner. 

The news Goguelat brought was not encouraging. All 
along the route he had found the people in a state of 
great excitement. Rumours of the king’s flight from the 
country had been rife for more than a year, not only in 
Paris, but in the provinces; and the detachments of troops 
just stationed at Sainte Menehould had increased their sus- 
picions. He had even heard the tocsin sounding in one 
village through which he passed. 

All this was more than enough to impair Choiseul’s 
appetite; and after a half hour spent at the table, he rose, 
and, leaving Monsieur Boudet in command, walked up 
the street to a hill near the bridge, which commanded a 
good view of the road for a distance of nearly two miles. 
He could see no signs of either coach or courier, but this 
was not surprising. If he made any allowance for even 
trifling detentions, he could not expect the courier until at 
least an hour later; and the king was not likely to arrive in 
less than half an hour after the courier. 

Two hours passed, and still no sign of what the duke 
was looking for appeared. Every five minutes Choiseul 
pulled out his watch, and every time he did so, Léonard 
exclaimed: “They ’re not coming! Oh, my poor mistress, 
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my poor mistress! Some misfortune has certainly be- 
fallen them!” 

And the poor fellow’s despair increased Choiseul’s 
anxiety not a little. 

Half-past two came, and three, and half-past three, and 
still no courier, no coach! The reader, however, will recol- 
lect that it was three o’clock when the hing left Chalons. 

But while Choiseul was thus watching and waiting, Fate 
was busy bringing about an event which was destined to 
exert a powerful influence in the drama we are relating. 
Fate had so decreed that, a tew days before, the peasantry 
on the estate of a certain Madame d’Elbceut, residing near 
the Sommeville Bridge, had refused to comply with certain 
demands on the part of the owner, who had threatened to 
call in the soldiery to enforce her claims; but the Federa- 
tion had borne its fruits, and the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring hamlets had promised to aid the Elbwuf peasantry 
if this threat was carried into execution. 

Seeing the hussars arrive at the post-station, the peas- 
antry supposed they had come with hostile intentions. 

Messengers were hastily despatched to the neighbouring 
villages, and by three o’clock the tocsin began to sound 
throughout that entire region of country. 

Hearing the alarm-bells, Choiseul hurried back to the 
post-house, where he found Lieutenant Boudet very uneasy. 
Bitter threats had been uttered against the hussars, who 
were extremely unpopular. The peasants, in fact, openly 
defied them, and sang contemptuously, under their very 
noses, this improvised ditty: — 

‘(The hussars, though they ’re big and tall, 
Really don’t frighten us at all.” 

Other persons, who were either better informed or 
more discerning, began to whisper that the hussars had not 
come to meddle with the Elbwuf peasantry, but to meet 
the king and queen. 

This was the condition of affairs when four o’clock came, 
without bringing either news or courier. 
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M. de Choiseul decided to wait a while longer, however; 
but he had horses put to his carriage, took the diamonds 
into his own charge, and started Léonard himself off towards 
Varennes, bidding him be sure and see Monsieur Dandoins 
at Sainte Menehould, Monsieur Damas at Clermont, and 
young Jules de Bouillé at Varennes, and explain the situ- 
ation fully to them. 

In order to quiet the increasing excitement, Choiseul 
announced that the hussars were not there to interfere with 
Madame Elbeuf’s tenantry, but to act as escort for a large 
sum of money the minister of war was sending to the 
army. 

This explanation did not have the desired effect, how- 
ever; and in a quarter of an hour the hostile throng that 
surrounded Choiseul and his men had increased in number 
to such an alarming extent that the duke saw that if the 
royal party should come while this state of affairs lasted, 
he would be unable to render them adequate protection with 
the small force at his command. 

He was there to see that the king’s coach proceeded on 
its way unhindered; but his presence now, instead of being 
a protection, was a positive source of danger. The best thing 
to do, even in case the king should come, was to get the 
soldiers away. In fact, their departure would leave the 
road clear; but he must needs devise a plausible pretext for 
their departure. 

The superintendent was standing in the midst of a crowd 
of about five hundred curious men who would be converted 
into enemies by a single imprudent word. He was stand- 
ing with folded arms, watching like the others, but he 
happened to be under the duke’s very nose. 

‘Have you heard anything about a large sum of money 
being sent to Metz about this time?” Choiseul inquired of 
him. 

“The diligence that passed here this very morning car- 
ried a hundred thousand crowns,” replied the superin- 
tendent. “It was guarded by two gendarmes.” 
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“Indeed!” exclaimed M. de Choiseul, fairly dazed by the 
kindness with which Fate was treating him. 

‘*Yes, it is true, for Robin and I acted as escort,” re- 
marked a gendarme, who was standing near by. 

Whereupon Choiseul turned quietly to Goguelat and said: 
“Well, if the minister of war prefers that mode of trans- 
portation, there is no longer any use of our staying here, 
and I think we might as well be off. Hussars, saddle your 
horses.” 

The hussars were nothing ioath, for they, too, were be- 
coming uneasy. A minute more, and they were in their 
saddles. Choiseul passed along the line, cast one more 
glance at the Chalons road, and sighed. Then, clear and 
distinct, came the command, — 

“Hussars, form into fours! Forward 

They dashed over the Sommeville Bridge just as the 
church clock was striking half-past five. 

Two hundred yards from the village, Choiseul turned into 
a cross-road 50 as to avoid Sainte Menehould, where there 
was Said to be a great deal of excitement. 

At that very moment, Isidore de Charny, whipping and 
spurring a horse which had required nearly two hours to 
travel ten or twelve miles, rode up to the post-house. 
While changing horses, he inquired if a squad of cavalry 
had been seen in the vicinity, and learned that the detach- 
ment had started down the Sainte Menehould road barely 
ten minutes before. He ordered horses for a coach that 
would soon arrive, and then, hoping to overtake Choiseul, 
mounted a fresh horse and galloped away. 

But, as we have seen, Choiseul left the road to Sainte 
Menehould a short distance further on, and at the very 
moment the viscount drew rein before the post-house near 
Sommeville Bridge; and as the viscount rode straight on 
towards Sainte Menebould, he did not succeed in overtaking 
the duke. 


} 
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CHAPTER XL. 
FATE. 


TEN minutes after Isidore de Charny’s departure, the royal 
coach arrived, and as Choiseul had foreseen, the crowd had 
dispersed. 

The elder Charny, knowing that the first detachment 
of troops was to be here at the Sommeville Bridge, did not 
consider it necessary for him to remain behind; so he gal- 
loped up to the carriage to urge on the postilions, who were 
driving at a slow trot. 

When they reached the bridge, the king, seeing neither 
the hussars nor the duke, began to feel anxious, and put his 
head out of the window. 

‘*Pray do not show yourself, sire,” entreated Charny. 
‘‘T will make inquiries at once.” 

He entered the post-house. Five minutes afterwards, 
he re-appeared, having learned all the particulars. He re- 
peated them to the king, who immediately divined that it 
was to leave the road clear that Choiseul had left so hastily. 

The important thing now was to push on and reach Sainte 
Menehould as soon as possible, for they would doubtless 
find Choiseul there with his hussars, and a detachment of 
dragoons as well. 

At the moment of departure, Charny stepped tv the 
carriage window. 

‘What are the queen’s orders?” he asked. ‘‘Am I to go 
on ahead, or follow on behind? ” 

“Do not leave me! ” responded the queen. 

Charny bowed to his horse’s mane, and galloped along 
by the carriage door. 
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Meanwhile, Isidore was riding on in advance, marvelling 
greatly at the deserted aspect of the road, which was so 
straight that he could see in some places two or three miles 
ahead of him. He spurred his horse on anxiously, thus 
getting farther and farther ahead of the coach; for he feared 
the inhabitants of Suinte Mevehould might take offence at 
the prolonged stay of Dandoins’ dragoons, as the people of 
Sommeville had taken umbrage at the detention of Choiseul’s 
hussars. 

And Isidore was right. The first thing that struck him 
on reaching Sainte Menehould was the large number of 
National Guardsmen walking about the streets. In fact, 
they were the tirst he had encountered since he left Paris ; 
the entire place seemed to be in a commotion, and he could 
hear a drum beating at the other end of the town. 

He trotted coolly along through the streets, however, 
without appearing to be in the least disturbed by the ex- 
citement around him, and. after crossing the square, stopped 
in front of the post-house. 

As he crossed the square, however, he noticed about a 
dozen dragoons wearing fatigue-caps seated on a bench; and 
a few steps from them, at a window on the lower floor of a 
house, he perceived the Marquis Dandoins, also wearing 
a fatigue-cap, and holding a riding-whip in his hand. 

Isidore passed straight by, however, as if he had not even 
seen them, for he felt sure that Dandoins would recognise 
him from his costume, and that consequently no further 
intimation of the near approach of the royal party would 
be necessary. 

In the doorway of the post-house stood a young man 
about twenty-eight years of age, attired in a dressing-gown, 
and wearing his hair @ /a Titus, according to the fashion 
of the patriots of the time. He also wore a full beard. 

Isidore Jooked around as if in search of some one to whom 
he could speak. 

“What do you desire, monsieur ?” inquired the black 
whiskered man. 
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“T should like to see the superintendent of the station.” 

“He is away just now, but I am his son, Jean Baptiste 
Drouet. If I shall do as well, tell me what you wish.” 

The young man emphasised the words Jean Baptiste 
Drouet, as if he foresaw that these words, or rather 
these names, were destined to occupy a prominent place 
in history. 

“T want six post-horses for two vehicles that are close 
behind me!” said the viscount. 

Drouet nodded as if to indicate that the courier could 
have what he wanted; and then, stepping out into the 
courtyard, shouted lustily: — 

‘Here, postilions, six horses for two carriages, anda 
nag for the courier.”’ 

Just then the Marquis Dandoins came up hurriedly. 

‘*You precede the royal coach, do you not?” he asked, in 
a low tone, addressing Isidore. 

‘Yes, monsieur, and 1 am much surprised to see you and 
your men still wearing your fatigue-caps.” 

‘‘We have received no orders to the contrary, nor have 
I received any instructions as to the duty my men are to 
perform. There are threatening demonstrations all around 
us, and the people here are trying to demoralise my men. 
What am I expected to do?” 

‘Why, guard the carriage when the king comes, and be 
governed by circumstances; then, leave half an hour after 
the royal family has passed, to act as arear-guard. But 
hush!” exclaimed Isidore, interrupting himself suddenly, 
“they are watching us. Perhaps some one has overheard 
our conversation. Rejoin your men, and do your very best 
to keep them up to their duty.” 

Drouet was, in fact, at the door of the kitchen in which 
this conversation had taken place. 

Dandoins withdrew, and almost simultaneously the 
cracking of whips was heard, and the royal coach 
crossed the square and drew up in front of the post- 
house. A crowd gathered around it. 
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Dandoins, anxious to explain why he and his men were 
not under arms, rushed up to the carriage-door, hat in 
hand, and made his apologies with every possible mark of 
respect. The king, in answering him, showed his face at 
the window several times. 

Isidore, with one foot already in the stirrup, was stand- 
ing near Drouet, who was scrutinising the vehicle and its 
occupants closely. He had attended the great Federation 
in Paris the summer before, and had then seen the king. 
He felt sure that this was he. 

That very morning Drouet had received a large sum in 
assignats, aid he had examined each biil closely, in order 
to see if any of them were counterfeit; consequently the 
king’s features were distinctly impressed upon his memory, 
and seemed to cry out to him,— 

“This man before you is the king.” 

He drew one of these assignats from his pocket, com- 
pared the portrait upon it with the original, and mur- 
mured,— 

“Tt is certainiy he!” 

Isidore rode around to the other side of the coach, where 
his brother was standing, partly for the purpose of screen- 
ing the queen, who was leaning against the window, and 
hastily whispered to Olivier, ‘‘The king has been recog- 
nised. Get away from here as quickly as possible, and 
keep an eye on that black-whiskered fellow over there. 
He ’s the son of the superintendent, and it is he who has 
recognised the king. His name is Jean Baptiste Drouet.” 

‘All right, I’ll attend to him. Be off as quick as you 
cau, my brother.” 

And Isidore started off at a gallop to order the relay of 
horses at Clermont. 

He had hardly reached the end of the street before the 
postilions, urged on by Malden and Valory and by the 
promise of a crown extra, had everything in readiness, and 
drove off at a brisk trot. 

The count had not lost sight of Drouet for an instant, 
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but Drouet had not moved. He had merely been talking 
in a low tone to one of the hostlers. 

So Charny stepped up to him and said: — 

“Was no horse ordered for me, monsieur’?” 

“Yes, but there are no more horses.” 

“What, no more horses ? How about the one they are 
saddling there in the courtyard ?” 

“That horse is mine.” 

“Can't you let me have him? I’ll pay you your own 
price for him.” 

‘Impossible, monsieur. It is getting late, and there’s 
a trip that must be made.” 

To insist would only increase Drouet’s suspicions; to 
attempt to take the horse by force would ruin everything. 
Besides, Charny had thought of another way out of the 
difficulty. 

He went to Dandoins, who stood watching the coach, 
which was just disappearing around the corner of the. 
street. Feeling a hand on his shoulder, Dandoins turned. 

“Hush !” said Olivier, “it is I, Comte de Charny. 
There is no horse for me at the post-station, they say. 
Make one of your dragoons let me have his. I must 
follow the king and queen, for I alone know where to find 
Choiseul’s relays; and if I’m not at hand, the king is sure 
to be delayed in Varennes.” 

“T’il not give you one of my men’s horses, count, but 
my own.” 

“T accept your offer. The safety of the king and of 
the entire royal family is involved. ‘The better the horse, 
the better their chances.” 

Both men walked briskly to the lodgings of the marquis; 
but before doing so, Charny charged a sergeant to watch 
Drouet closely. 

Unfortunately, Dandoins’ rooms were fully five hundred 
yards distant, and before the horses had been saddled, 
at least fifteen minutes had been lost. We say horses, 
because Dandoins, too, intended to mount and comply with 
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the king’s expressed wish by following his Majesty, and, 
with his men, constituting a rear-guard for the royal 
coach. 

Suddenly it seemed to Charny that he heard the words: 
“The king ! the queen !” mingled with other far-off cries, 
and he hastened out of the house, requesting Dandoins to 
send his horse to the square. The entire village was in 
the wildest commotion; for Charny and Dandoins had 
hardly left the square before Drouet exclaimed, exactly 
as if he had only been waiting for their departure to 
spread the news: ‘‘That coach which just passed is the 
king’s. The king and queen and the royal children of 
France are in that carriage.” 

Then he flung himself upon his horse. Several of his 
friends tried to stop him. 

‘Where are you going ? What do you intend doing ?” 
they exclaimed. 

He replied in a whisper, — 

“The colonel of those dragoons is over there. There 
was no way of stopping the king without causing a dis- 
turbance that would have turned out badly for us. What 
I couid not do here, I can do at Clermcnt. Detain the 
dragoons; that is all I ask.” 

And he started off at a gallop after the king. So it 
became noised about that the king and queen were in the 
coach which had just passed through the village; and 
the rumour spread so quickly that it reached Charny’s 
ears. 

Hearing the commotion, the mayor and some of the other 
municipal officers rushed to the spot, and the mayor 
ordered the dragoons to retire to their barracks and remain 
there until eight o’clock. 

Charny soon learned all there was to know; namely, 
that Drouet had recognised the king and ridden away. 
He fairly stamped with impatience. 

Just then Dandoins rejoined him. As soon as he saw 
him coming, Charny called out from a distance, — 
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‘The horses, where are the horses ? ” 

“They ’re bringing them now.” 

“Have they put my pistols in the holsters? ” 

Veg.” 

“Are they" loaded? a 

“T attended to that myself.” 

“Good! Everything depends upon the speed of your 
horse now. I must overtake a man who has fifteen 
Minutes the start of me, and kill him.” 

“What! do you mean to kill him?” 

“Tf IT don’t kill him, all is lost.” 

‘Let us start at once, then.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about me. You had better stay 
and attend to your men, who are becoming utterly demor- 
alised here. Look, the mayor is talking to them now. 
You, too, have no time to lose. Go! go!” 

Just then the orderly came up with the two horses; and 
without stopping to notice which was which, Charny 
leaped upon the back of the horse nearest him, snatched 
the bridle from the hand of the orderly, struck his spurs 
into his horse’s sides, and was off like a shot in pursuit 
of Drouet, but without catching the words Dandoins 
shouted after him, though the words cast upon the wind 
were mighty indeed in their import, — 

‘“You have taken the horse I was to ride instead of 
yours, and the pistols in the holsters are not loaded ! ” 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
FATE, 


MEANWHILE the royal coach, preceded by Isidore, was 
bowling swiftly along the road from Sainte Menehould to 
Clermont. Daylight was fast fading away, however, and 
it was eight o’ clock when the carriage reached the Forest 
of Argonne, through which the highway passed. 

The Comte de Charny had not been able to tell the 
queen the cause of his detention, inasmuch as the royal 
coach left Sainte Menchould before Drouet had informed 
Charny that he could not have a horse. As they drove out 
of the village, however, the queen noticed that her cava- 
lier was no longer at her carriage window; but she could 
think of no excuse for stopping the vehicle. Once, she 
fancied she caught sight of a horseman galloping along the 
road a long way behind them; but this equestrian — if she 
did see him at all — was soon lost to view in the shadows 
of approaching night. 

And now —for, in order to make the events of this 
momentous journey clear to the reader, we are obliged to 
dart from one actor to another — and now, while Isidore 
was riding a mile in advance of the royal coach, and while 
the coach was entering the Forest of Argonne, and while 
Drouet was riding in hot haste after the coach, and the 
elder Charny was wildly pursuing Drouet, — while all 
these things were going on sinultaneously, the Marquis 
Dandoins rejoined his men, and ordered the call “To 
saddle!” sounded; but when the dragoons attempted to 
advance, the people crowded in around them so that the 
horses could not move a step. 
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In this crowd there were at least three hundred National 
Guardsmen, with their muskets in their hands. To risk an 
encounter would be to ruin the king; so it seemed best for 
the troops §o remain where they were, and thus keep the 
people where they were. 

So Dandoins condescended to parley with them. He 
even asked the leaders what they wanted, and what they 
expected, and the meaning of all these threats and hostile 
demonstrations. 

In the mean time, the king had reached Clermont, where 
he found Monsieur Damas, with his one hundred and forty 
dragoons. 

If Dandoins had had one hundred and forty men at his 
disposal, like Damas, he might have been able to accom- 
plish something; but he had only thirty: and what could 
thirty dragoons do against three or four thousand men ? 
Nothing but talk and parley with them; and that is pre- 
cisely what Dandoins did. 

At half-past nine the royal coach reached Clermont, and 
the postilions had driven so fast that Isidore was only a 
few hundred yards in advance of it. In fact, it had only 
taken the party an hour and a quarter to traverse the four 
leagues that separated the two villages. 

The speed with which they had travelled might explain 
Charny’s continued absence, but he would surely overtake 
them when they changed horses. Damas, having been 
warned by Léonard, was lying in wait for the party, and 
just before Isidore entered the village, Damas, who had 
recognised the courier’s livery, stopped him. 

“Pardon me, monsieur, but do you not precede the 
king?” he asked. 

“ And you, I presume, are Charles de Damas ?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“TI do precede the king. Call your men together to 
serve as a guard for his Majesty’s coach.” 

“There is an alarming scent of insurrection in the air, 
monsieur, and I am obliged to admit that I cannot vouch 
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for my men if they should recognise the king. All I can 
promise is to obstruct the road after the royal coach 
passes.” 

‘“‘Do your best, monsieur,” said Isidore. ‘| Here is the 
king now,” he added, pointing to an incoming coach, 
whose course could be discerned through the darkness only 
by the sparks that flew from beneath the horses’ feet. 

As for Isidore, it was his duty to hasten forward and 
order relays. In five minutes he drew rein at the door of 
the post-house. Damas, with five or six dragoons, arrived 
almost at the same moment. 

Close upon Isidore’s heels, and before he had time to 
remount, came the royal coach. The vehicle, though not 
a magnificent affair, was a little remarkable, and a number 
of people assembled in front of the post-house. Damas 
stood some distance from the carriage-door, as if he had 
no acquaintance with its occupants; but as neither the 
king nor queen could resist their longing to hear the latest 
news, the king beckoned to Damas on one side, while the 
queen beckoned to Isidore on the other. 

“Is this Monsieur de Damas ?” asked the king. 

‘* Yes, sire.” 

“Why are your dragoons not here under arms ? ” 

“Your Majesty is five hours behind time. My squadron 
was in the saddle by four this afternoon. I kept the men 
under arms as long as possible; but the whole village began 
to get excited, and even my dragoons began to show that 
they were upset by all sorts of conflicting conjectures. If 
a disturbance occurred before your Majesty’s arrival, I 
knew the alarm-bell would be sounded and your progress 
checked, so I kept only a dozen men under arms and gent 
the rest back to the barracks; but I kept the trumpeters 
with me so as to be able to call the men to horse at the 
first sign of danger. Your Majesty can see that my plan 
has worked well, as the road is clear.” 

‘Very well, monsieur; I must say you have acted very 
prudently, As soon as I am well out of the village, have 
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your men mount and follow my carriage, at a distance of a 
mile or so.” 

‘Sire, I want you to listen to what Monsieur Isidore 
says,’ interrupted the queen. 

“What is it?” responded the king, with some slight 
show of impatience. 

‘‘He says you were recognised by the superintendent’s 
son at Sainte Menehould. The viscount is sure of it, for 
he saw the young man comparing your face with the 
pertrait engraved on an assignat he had in his hand. He 
says, too, that he informed his brother, the count, of the 
fact, and that as we have seen nothing of him since, there 
must have been some serious trouble.” 

“Tf we have been recognised, there is al] the more need 
that we should make haste. Monsieur Isidore, hurry up 
the postilions, and then ride on ahead as fast as you can.” 

Isidore’s horse being ready, he sprang into the saddle 
and called out to the postilions: ‘*The road to Varennes ! ” 

Damas stepped back, bowing respectfully, the postilions 
whipped up their horses, and the coach was off in the 
twinkling of aneye. As they left the village, they met a 
sergeant of hussars just entering it. 

For an instant, Damas was strongly tempted to follow 
the royal coach with the few men then at his disposal; but 
the king had given contrary orders, and he thought it his 
duty to obey those orders, especially as there were signs of 
commotion in the town. People were running from house 
to house, and persons and lights could be plainly seen 
moving hurriedly about in the dwellings. Damas was 
firmly resolved to prevent one thing, — the sounding of 
the alarm-bell; so he ran to the church to guard the door. 
Besides, Dandoins might arrive with reinforcements at 
any moment. 

The excitement gradually subsided, however; so at the 
end of about fifteen minutes Damas returned to the public 
square, where he found Major de Noirville, to whom he 
gave his instructions, bidding him get the men under arms 
at once. 
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Just then some one came to inform Damas that a mes- 
senger from Dandoins was waiting for him at his lodgings. 

This messenger came to say that it would not be advis- 
able to wait for Dandoins or his dragoons, Dandoins being 
forcibly detained by the people of Sainte Menehould; and 
that besides this — as Damas knew already — Drouct had 
started off at full speed after the royal coach, though he 
had probably not succeeded in overtaking it, as he had not 
been seen in Clermont. 

Damas had scarcely finished listening to this report 
when another messenger from an entirely different direc- 
tion was announced. This messenger was an orderly sent 
by the officers in command of the troops at Varennes, 
our friends Monsieur Jules de Bouillé and Monsieur de 
Raigecourt. Seeing the hours drag by without bringing 
any one connected with the royal party, these young gentle- 
men had finally determined to send a messenger to Damas 
to ascertain if he had heard anything of the king. 

‘‘What was the condition of affairs when you left 
Varennes ?” inquired Damas, eagerly. 

“Perfectly quiet.” 

‘“Where were the hussars ? ” 

‘At the barracks, with their horses all saddled.” 

“Did you meet any vehicles on your way here ? ” 

Yes, one large coach drawn by four horses and another 
with two.” 

It will be recollected that the queen’s attendants occu- 
pied the second carriage; and though no allusion has been 
made to the cabriolet for some time, it was never very far 
behind the royal coach. 

‘‘ Those are the very carriages you came to inquire 
about,” replied Damas. ‘So everything is all right.” 

So Damas returned to his quarters and ordered the 
trumpeters to sound the call to saddle. It was his inten- 
tion to follow the king to Varennes and give him armed 
assistance there, should necessity require it. In five 
minutes the trumpets sounded the call. Everything was 
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progressing well, aside from the detention of Dandoins and 
the thirty men under his command; but having one hun- 
dred and forty men himself, Damas felt that he could 
manage very well without any increase of numbers. 

Let us now return to the king’s coach, which on leaving 
Clermont took the road to the left leading to Varennes, 
not the right-hand road leading to Verdun. 

We have already described the topographical situation 
of Varennes, which is divided into the Upper and Lower 
Towns. We have also stated that it had been decided to 
change horses at the farther end of the town, and that in 
order to reach that point it would be necessary to leave 
the main road, reach the bridge by another route, cross the 
bridge under the old tower, and so meet Choiseul’s relays 
on the other side, where they would be waiting in charge 
of Jules de Bouillé and Raigecourt. As for young Rohrig, 
an officer about twenty years of age, the managers of the 
affair had not taken him into their confidence, and he still 
believed the troops had been sent there to guard a large 
sum of money destined for the army. 

After their arrival at this dangerous point, the reader 
will recollect that Charny was to act as guide through the 
labyrinth of cross-roads; for Charny had spent a fortnight 
at Varennes, carefully studying and mapping out the 
entire route, so that there was not a milestone or a lane 
with which he was not familiar. 

But, unfortunately, Charny was not at hand, and the 
queen’s anxiety increased greatly; for under these circum- 
stances the count’s failure to rejoin the party must be due 
to some serious accident. 

As they approached Varennes, the king, too, became 
more and more uneasy for, depending upon Charny so 
implicitly, he had not brought the count’s maps with him. 
Besides, the night was very dark, with no light but that 
of the stars, — one of those nights when a person is liable 
to lose his way even in a locality with which he is 
perfectly familiar. 
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Isidore’s orders, received directly from his brother, 
required him to stop on the outskirts of the town. Here 
the elder Charny would change horses and assume charge 
of the party. 

His brother’s absence troubled Isidore as much as, and 
perhaps even more than, it did the queen. His only hope 
now was that Jules de Bouillé or Monsieur de Raigecourt, 
in their impatience, would come to meet the king and wait 
for him on this side of the town. During the two or three 
days they had spent there, they must have become 
thoroughly acquainted with the town and its surround- 
ings, and so be able to serve as efficient guides. 

On reaching the bottom of the hill, and perceiving 
several lights, which indicated that the town was near, 
Isidore paused irresolutely and gazed about him; but he 
could distinguish nothing in the profound darkness. 

Then he called softly, and afterwards more loudly, the 
names of Bouillé and Raigecourt, in the hope that they 
might be somewhere about. There was no response; but 
he could hear the rumble of the coach, nearly a mile away, 
which sounded like distant thunder coming nearer and 
nearer. 

There was nothing for him to do but wait, so he waited. 
In five minutes the coach reached the spot where Isidore 
was watching, and the king and queen both thrust their 
heads out of the window, and asked in the same breath: 

“Have you seen your brother ?” 

‘‘T have not, sire; and as he is not here, he must have 
met with some serious accident in his pursuit of that 
wretched Drouet.” 

The queen groaned. 

“What are we to do?” asked the king. Then, address- 
ing the two guardsmen, who had alighted, he said: “Do 
you know anything about this town, gentlemen? ” 

Both replied in the negative. 

“Everything seems to be quiet, sire,” said Isidore, “so 
there cannot be any danger, I think. Jf your Majesty will 
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consent to wait here ten minutes, I will enter the town 
and endeavour to obtain some information in regard to 
Bouillé and Raigecourt, or at least in regard to Monsieur 
de Choiseul’s relays. Your Majesty cannot recall the 
name of the tavern where the horses were to be found ?” 

Alas! no,” replied the king. ‘I did know it, but I 
have forgotten it. No matter; go just the same. In the 
mean time, we, too, will endeavour to secure some infor- 
mation on the subject.” 

Isidore galloped off towards the Lower Town, and was 
soon lost to view among the first houses. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
JEAN BAPTISTE DROUET. 


Tue king’s remark about securing some information where 
they were, was explained by the close proximity of two or 
three houses, the outposts of the Upper Town, as it were, 
which stood on the right-hand side of the road. 

Some one was awake, and moving about in the nearest of 
these houses, as was evident from a light that stole out 
through the half-open door. 

The queen left the carriage, took Malden’s arm, and 
walked towards the house. As they approached it, some 
one inside closed the door, but not quickly enough to 
prevent Malden—who divined the inhospitable inten- 
tions of the occupant — from springing forward and push- 
ing it open again before the bolt could be slipped into its 
socket. 

Behind this door, trying hard all the while to shut it, 
stood a man about fifty years of age, clad in slippers and 
dressing-gown. 

It was not without some very natural surprise, of course, 
that the man saw himself driven back into his own house, 
and his door pushed open by a strange man accompanied 
by a woman; but the occupant of the dwelling started 
violently as he cast a quick glance at the queen, whose face 
was plainly visible in the light of the candle he held in his 
hand. 

‘*What do you want, monsieur ?” he asked of Malden. 

‘We know nothing about Varennes, and would be much 
obliged if you would tell us the way to Stenay,.” 

‘‘And what if my compliance with your request should 
become known, and ruin me?” 
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* Ah, monsieur, but even if you should incur some risk 
in rendering us such a service, you are surely too cour- 
teous not to thus oblige a woman who finds herself in a 
dangerous position.” 

“Monsieur,” replied the man, ‘‘the person behind you is 
no ordinary woman,” — and here he placed his mouth close 
to Malden’s ear, — “it is the queen,” 

“Monsieur !” 

“T recognise her.” 

The queen, who had either overheard or guessed what 
had been said, drew Monsieur Malden back a step or two, 
and said: “Before addressing another word to this man, 
go and tell the king that I am discovered.” 

Malden obeyed the command instantly. 

“Tndeed !” said the king. ‘‘ Then beg the man to come 
to me at once.” 

Malden returned to the house, and, thinking further dis- 
simulation useless, said: “The king desires to speak with 
you.” 

The man sighed, then kicked off his slippers, and walked 
to the carriage barefoot, so as to make as little noise as 
possible. 

“Your name, monsieur?” demanded the king, first of 
all. 

‘‘Préfontaine, sire,” answered the man, hesitatingly. 

Who are you ?” 

‘A major of cavalry and a Knight of the Order of 
St. Louis.” 

“In your two-fold character of Major and Knight of the 
Order of St. Louis, you have twice taken an oath of 
fidelity to me. It is consequently your bounden duty to 
assist me out of my present difficulties.” 

“Certainly ; but I entreat your Majesty to make haste, for 
some one may see me,” faltered the major. 

“Tf any one sees you, so much the better,” remarked 
Malden. ‘You will never have a better opportunity to 
show your loyalty.” 
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The major, who did not seem to be of the same opinion, 
almost groaned. The queen shrugged ber shoulders and 
tapped her foot impatiently. 

The king shook his head warningly at her, then, ad- 
dressing the major, said, — 

“Have you chanced to hear of some horses that are 
waiting here for a passing calTiage, or have you seen any- 
thing of some hussars who were to reach your town 
yesterday ?” 

“Yes, sire, both the horses and the soldiers are at the 
other end of the town, —the horses at a tavern called 
Le Grand Monarque, the hussars are at the barracks, 
probably.” 

“Thank yon, monsieur. Now, return to the house; no 
one has seen you, so no harm can possibly befall you.” 

bé Sire 9 

The king waited to hear no more, however, but assisted 
the queen into the carriage, then, turning to the guards- 
men, who were awaiting his orders, he said, — 

“To the Grand Monarque.” 

Just then « shadowy steed shot out from the wood and 
planted itself diagonally across the road as its ghostly 
rider shouted, — 

“Not another step, postilions.” 

“And why not ?” asked the astonished men. 

“Because you are driving the king, who is fleeing from 
the country. In the name of the Nation I command you 
not to move.” 

The postilions, who had made a movement as if to drive 
on, paused and murmured, “The king!” 

Louis XVI. saw that the critical moment had come, and 
called out sternly, — 

‘‘Who are you that you dare to give such orders here ?” 

“An humble citizen; but I represent the Law, and speak 
in the name of the Nation. Postilions, for the second 
time I command you not to move. I am Jean Baptiste 
Drouet, son of the superintendent of the post-station at 
Sainte Menehould.” 
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“Wretch !” cried the two guardsmen, springing from 
their seats and drawing their hunting-knives; but before 
they touched the ground Drouet was riding swiftly 
towards the Lower Town. 

“Oh, Charny, Charny, what has happened to you?” 
moaned the queen, sinking back in her seat, almost indif- 
ferent as to what might befall her now. 

What had happened to Charny, and why had he allowed 
Drouet to thus escape him? It seemed, indeed, to have 
been Fate against which he had been doomed to contend. 

Dandoins’ horse was a good traveller, but Drouet had the 
advantage of a twenty minutes’ start over the count. This 
time must needs be made up. Charny stuck his spurs into 
his horse’s flanks, and the animal started off like the wind. 

On the other hand, Drouet, though not aware that he 
was pursued, was riding at full speed; but he had only a 
post-horse, whereas Charny’s steed was a thoroughbred. 
The result was that Charny had gained one-third of the 
distance by the time he had ridden a league. Drouet then 
discovered that he was pursued, and redoubled his efforts, 
in order to escape from the rider who threatened to 
overtake him. 

At the end of the second league, Charny was still 
gaining at the same rate, and Drouet glanced behind again 
and again with ever-increasing anxiety. 

Drouet had started in such haste that he had failed to 
provide himself with any weapon. The youthful patriot 
did not fear death, as he proved beyond question after- 
wards; but he did fear that if he was checked in his 
course the king would get away, and he also feared lest 
this splendid opportunity to immortalise his (Drouet’s) 
name would be lost. 

He had two leagues more to travel before reaching 
Clermont; but it was evident that he would be overtaken 
before the end of the next league, —the third since his 
departure from Sainte Menehould. 

Just then, as if to stimulate his ardour, Drouet scented 
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the royal coach in front of him. We say “scented,” for 
it was already after nine o’clock and nearly dark, though 
this was one of the longest days in the year; so Drouet 
plied whip and spur still more vigorously. The coach 
was barely three-quarters of a league from Clermont now, 
but Charny was barely two hundred yards behind him, and 
Drouet began to despair. Before he could overtake the 
king, he himself would be overtaken. 

A half league from Clermont he heard the ring of Charny’s 
horse’s hoofs close behind him, and he must either give 
up the race or turn and face his pursuer; and Drouet had 
no weapons with which to risk such an encounter. 

Suddenly, when Charny was within about fifty yards of 
him, Drouet met the postilions returning to Sainte Mene- 
hould with horses which he recognised as those that had 
been attached to the king’s coach. 

“Ah, it is you!” he called out. ‘*They took the road 
to Verdun, did n’t they ?” 

‘What ?” 

‘‘T mean that the carriages you drove took the road to 
Verdun.” And as he spoke he rode by them, urging his 
horse to a final effort. 

“No, the road to Varennes,” shouted the postilions. 

Drouet uttered a cry of joy. He was saved, and the 
king was lost. 

If the king had taken the road to Verdun, Drouet would 
have been compelled to follow him along the same road; 
but the king had chosen to go from Clermont to Varennes, 
and the road from Clermont to Varennes described an 
acute angle to the left; so Drouet made for the Forest of 
Argonne, with which he was thoroughly acquainted ; for by 
taking a short cut through the woods he could save at least 
a quarter of an hour, besides having the obscurity of the 
forest to protect him. 

Charny, who knew the country almost as well as Drouet, 
saw that the latter was likely to escape him after all, and 
uttered a cry of rage, and almost simultaneously with 
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Drouet urged his horse across the narrow strip of land that 
lay between the road and the forest, shouting, — 

‘Stop ! stop 1” 

But Drouet made no response. Lying upon his horse’s 
neck, he urged the animal on with whip and spur and 
voice. If he could only reach the forest, it was all he 
asked. He did reach it, but only to find himself ten yards 
from Charny, who drew a pistol and aimed it at him, 
shouting: “Halt, or you’re a dead man !” 

But Drouet only clung still more closely to his horse’s 
neck, and urged him on. 

Charny pulled the trigger; but the sparks of fire as the 
flint struck the steel served only to illumine the surround- 
ing darkness for an instant. 

Enraged by this failure, Charny flung the pistol at 
Drouet, and drew a second, riding madly after the fugi- 
tive all the while. Again he fired, this time through an 
opening between the trees; but this pistol, too, failed him 
as the first had done. 

Then, and not until then, did he remember that as he 
galloped out of Sainte Menehould, Monsieur Dandoins had 
shouted something after him which he failed to understand. 

“Ah!” thought Charny, “I took the wrong horse, and 
he probably called out to me that the pistols on this horse 
were not loaded. No matter; I will overtake this scoun- 
drel and strangle him with my own hands if need be.” 

And he flew on in pursuit of the shadowy form, of which 
he had just caught another glimpse in the darkness. 

But he had hardly advanced a hundred yards into the 
forest, of which ke knew little or nothing, when his horse 
stumbled, and fell into a ditch. Charny, who was thrown 
over the animal’s head, jumped up and leaped into the 
saddle again; but Drouet had disappeared. 

It was in this way that Drouet had managed to elude 
Charny, and so dart across the highway near Varennes like 
a phantom, and order the postilions not to advance a step 
farther. 
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And the postilions obeyed because Drouet had com- 
manded them to pause in the name of the Nation, which 
had become more potent in the land than that of the king. 

But Drouet had scarcely started for the Lower Town 
before the royal party could hear the hoof-beats of an 
approaching as well as a departing steed, and Isidore 
reappeared a moment afterwards. 

The information he had secured corroborated that fur- 
nished by Monsieur de Préfontaine. ‘The horses were at 
the other end of the town, in charge of Jules de Bouillé 
and young Raigecourt; the other officer, young Rohrig, 
was at the barracks with the hussars. A waiter in a café 
who was just closing up the establishment for the night 
had given Isidore these particulars. 

Isidore had hoped to bring joy to the hearts of the illus- 
trious travellers, but they seemed to be plunged into a sort 
of stupor. Préfontaine was filling the air with his lamen- 
tations, and the two guardsmen seeimned to be savagely 
threatening something or somebody; so Isidore paused 
abruptly in the middle of his story, and asked, — 

“What is the matter, gentlemen ?” 

“Didn’t you see a man pass you just now, —a man 
riding at a gallop ?” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“Well, that man was Drouet,” said the king. 

“Drouet!” cried Isidore, his heart suddenly failing 
him; ‘‘then my brother is dead.” 

The queen uttered a cry, and buried her face in her 
hands. 
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CHAPTER XLITI. 
THE TOLLGATE TOWER. 


THERE was a moment of utter despondency for these 
unfortunate travellers, thus detained on the highway, and 
threatened with unknown but terrible perils. 

Isidore was the first to rally from the shock, “Sire,” 
gaid he, ‘‘let us cease to think of my brother, living or 
dead, and think only of your Majesty. There is not a 
second to lose. The postilions must know the hotel; we 
will hasten there at once. Postilions, whip up your 
horses. To the Grand Monarque at once!” 

But the postilions did not move. 

“Don’t you hear me?” thundered Isidore. 

66 Yes.” 

“Then why don’t you start ?” 

‘*Because Monsieur Drouet forbids us to do so.” 

“What? Drouet forbids! When the king commands, 
and Drouet forbids, you obey Drouet !” 

‘We obey the Nation.” 

“Come, gentlemen,” cried Isidore to the two guardsmen, 
‘there are times when a man’s life counts for nothing. 
Each of you pick out your man,—TI’ll take care of this 
one; then we will drive ourselves.” 

As he spoke, he collared the postilion nearest him, and 
lifted his hunting-knife to plunge it into his heart. 

The queen saw the blades glitter, and screamed, “ Hold, 
gentlemen, hold!” Then, addressing the postilions, she 
added: “Fifty louis, my friends, to be divided between 
you now, and a yearly pension of five hundred francs each, 
if you save the king.” 
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The postilions were either frightened by the threatening 
demonstration the young man had just made, or tempted 
by the queen’s munificent offer, for they started their 
horses, and the journey was resumed. 

Monsieur de Préfontaine retreated into his dwelling, and 
closed and barred the door. 

Isidore galloped along in front of the coach. He in- 
tended to pass through the Upper Town and cross the 
bridge. Five minutes would then bring them to the inn. 

The coach fairly flew down the hill towards the Lower 
Town; but as they neared the archway at the end of the 
bridge they could see that one half of the tollgate was 
closed. ‘They opened it, but found two or three wagons 
standing directly in the road. 

“Help me, gentlemen,” exclaimed Isidore, dismounting, 
and catching hold of one of the wagons. 

Just then the roll of a drum and the notes of an alarm- 
bell broke the stillness of the air. Drouet’s work was 
accomplished. 

“Scoundrel!” hissed Isidore between his clenched 
teeth, “if I ever find you—” 

By an almost superhuman effort he pushed one big 
wagon aside; Malden and Valory moved another; but the 
third still obstructed the way. 

“Now for the last one,” exclaimed Isidore; but as he 
spoke, four or five muskets were thrust out from between 
the slats of the third wagon. 

“Not another step, or you are dead men!” cried a 
determined voice. 

“Don’t try to force a passage, gentlemen, I command 
you,” said the king, putting his head out of the carriage 
window. 

The two guardsmen and Isidore stepped back. 

* What is wanted ?” demanded the king. 

Almost at the same instant a cry of terror resounded 
from the coach. Several men had stolen up behind the 
vehicle, and the barrels of several muskets had been thrust 
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in at the windows. One of these was aimed straight at 
the queen’s breast. Isidore saw her danger, and, springing 
forward, grasped the muzzle, and turned the weapon 
aside. 

‘Shoot, shoot !” cried several voices. One of the men 
obeyed, but fortunately his gun missed fire. 

Isdiore raised his arm, and was about plunging his hunt- 
ing-knife into the miscreant’s heart, when the queen stayed 
his hand. 

‘In Heaven’s name let me put an end to this scoundrel, 
madame,” cried Isidore, frantically. 

‘No, sheathe your knife. Do you hear me ?” responded 
the queen. 

Isidore let the knife fall at his side, but he did not 
restore it to his belt. ‘“ Ah, if I encounter that Drouet —” 
he murmured. 

“As for him,” whispered the queen, pressing Isidore’s 
arm forcibly, ‘as for him,—do with him as you will.” 

“Now, gentlemen, what do you desire?” repeated the 
king. 

‘We want to see your passports,” responded two or 
three voices. 

“Qur passports ? Very well. Bring the proper authori- 
ties here, and we will show them our passports.” 

“These are fine goings-on, upon my word!” exclaimed 
the man whose gun had missed fire, thrusting his head 
almost into the king’s face. But the two guardsmen 
sprang upon him and felled him to the ground. In the 
struggle his gun went off, but the bullet hit nobody. 

“Halloo ! who fired ?” shouted another voice. 

The man, who was being crushed under the feet of the 
two guardsmen, groaned, and cried, “Help, help!” Five 
or six armed men rushed to his assistance; the guardsmen 
drew their knives and prepared for a fight. The king and 
queen attempted in vain to quell the disturbance. It was 
evident that a fierce and deadly combat was about to 


begin. 
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At that juncture, two men rushed into the midst of 
the combatants. One was attired in the uniform of the 
National Guards, the other wore a tricoloured sash. The 
man with the tricoloured sash was Monsieur Sausse, 
the town solicitor; the man in uniform was Hannonet, 
the commander of the Varennes National Guard. Behind 
them, about twenty muskets could be seen glittering in the 
light of two or three torches. 

The king saw that immunity from insult, and perhaps 
his very life itself, depended upon these two men. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I am willing to trust myself, as 
well as the persons who accompany me, to you; but protect 
us from the brutality of those men.” 

And as he spoke, he pointed to the men armed with 
muskets. 

‘Put down your guns!” cried Hannonet. 

The men obeyed, though not without considerable grum- 
bling. 

“You must excuse us, monsieur,” said the town spli- 
citor, “but it is reported that his Majesty Louis XVI. 
is fleeing from France, and it is our duty to ascertain if 
this report is true.” 

“ Ascertain if it is true!” cried Isidore. “If this coach 
contains the king, you should be at the king’s feet; if, on 
the contrary, it contains only a private individual, what 
right have you to stop it ?” 

“Monsieur,” said Sausse, still addressing the king, “I 
am speaking to you. Will you do me the honour to 
reply.” 

“Try to gain a little time, sire,” whispered Isidore. 
‘Damas and his dragoons must be on the road, and will 
arrive here soon.” 

‘You are right,” answered the king. Then, turning to 
Sausse, he asked, “If our passports are all right, shall we 
be allowed to continue our journey ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then have the goodness to hunt for your passport, 
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buroness, and give it to these gentlemen,” said the king to 
Madame de Tourzel. 

That lady understood what the king meant by telling 
her to look for her passport; so she began to search, but in 
places where she knew it was not to be found. 

‘‘There, you can see very plainly that they have no such 
thing as a passport,” exclaimed a threatening and impa- 
tient voice. 

‘‘Indeed we have, gentlemen; but not knowing exactly 
when and where we should have to show it, the Baroness 
de Korff put it away somewhere, and cannot recollect just 
at this moment exactly where she put it.” 

A sort of howl weut up from the crowd, indicating that 
they were not to be deceived by this subterfuge. 

‘* There 18 a very easy way out of this difficulty,” said 
Sausse. ‘“Postilions, drive to my shop. The gentlemen 
and ladies can enter my house, and the whole matter can 
be settled there. Drive on, postilions! Gentlemen of 
the National Guard, you may act as escort for the coach, if 
you wish.” 

This invitation sounded too much like a command to be 
declined; besides, any attempt to resist would have been 
worse than useless, for the alarm-bell was still ringing, the 
drum beating, and the crowd around the carriage increas- 
ing every minute. The coach started. 

“Oh, Damas, Damas,” muttered the king, “if you 
would only come before we reach that accursed house! ” 

The queen said never a word. She was thinking of 
Charny. 

They reached Sausse’s store, but they saw nothing of 
Damas. 

What had happened to prevent this gentleman, upon 
whose devotion the king relied so implicitly, from fulfill- 
ing the orders he had received and the promises he had 
made ? 

' We will explain, in order to cast as much light as 
possible on every detail of this unfortunate journey, con- 
cerning which Michelet says: — 
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“The true history of that tragical moment when the king was 
arrested has never been fully known. The chief historians of the 
trip to Varennes knew nothing about it except from hearsay. The 
Bouillés, father and son, were not present. Choiseul and Goguelat 
did not arrive until an hour afterwards. Deslon did not come until 
even later.” 


We left Damas ordering the bugler to sound the call, 
“To saddle ! ” 

As the first blast sounded, he took some money from a 
drawer in his desk, and at the same time drew out several 
papers which he was not inclined to either take with him 
or leave behind him. He was thus engaged when the door 
of his room was suddenly thrown open, and several of the 
muuicipal officers appeared upon the threshold. 

One of them approached tle count, who, surprised at this 
unexpected visit, inquired what they desired of him; 
changing his position as he spoke so as to conceal a brace 
of pistols lying on the mantelpiece. 

‘We wish to know why you are leaving just at this time, 
count? ” replied one of the visitors politely, but firmly. 

Monsieur de Damas gazed with astonishment at a man 
who ventured to ask such a question of an officer of high 
rank in the king’s army, but replied, — 

‘*My explanation is very simple, monsieur. I am 
leaving just at this time because such are my orders.” 

“And where are you going, Monsieur le Colonel ?” 
persisted the questioner. 

Damas looked more and more astonished ‘ Where am I 
going ? In the first place, I don’t know; and in the 
second place, if I did know, I would not tell you.” 

The officials exchanged glances and encouraging ges- 
tures, and the man who had acted as spokesman at first, 
said, — 

“Monsieur le Colonel, it is the wish of the Town 
Council that you should not leave Clermont this evening, 
but remain here until to-morrow morning.” 

Monsieur de Damas smiled the contemptuous smile of a 
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soldier when he is asked, either through ignorance or in the 
hope of intimidating him, to do something contrary to 
military discipline. 

“Indeed !” said he, “so it is the wish of the Town 
Council that I remain here until to-morrow morning ? ” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Well, monsieur, do me the favour to say to the Town 
Council that I deeply regret being obliged to disappoint 
them, but no law that I ever heard of authorises the muni- 
cipal authorities of Clermont to interfere with the move- 
ments of troops. As for me, I receive orders only from my 
superior officer, and here is his order for my departure.” 

As he spoke, he extended the order. The man nearest 
him took the document and showed it to his companions; 
meanwhile, Damas had seized the pistols on the mantel 
behind him. 

After examining the paper in company with his col- 
leagues, the official who had previously spoken said, — 

“Monsieur, the more explicit and peremptory this order 
is, the more it becomes our duty to oppose it; for it 
certainly commands you to do something which the best 
luterests of France forbid. In the name of the Nation I 
declare you under arrest.” 

‘And I, gentlemen,” retorted the colonel, displaying his 
pistols and pointing them at the two officials nearest him, 
“tell you that [ am going.” 

Not being prepared for this warlike demonstration, a 
feeling of fear, or perhaps of astonishment, caused the 
officials to retreat out of the colonel’s path as he darted 
out of the room and across the ante-chamber, double lock- 
ing the door behind him. Rushing downstairs, he found 
his horse awaiting him at the door, and, jumping on his 
back, rode at break-neck speed to the square, where, seeing 
Monsieur de Floirac already in the saddle, he said to 
him, — 

“We must get out of here the best way we can; the 
important thing now is to save the king.” 
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Ignorant of Drouet’s departure from Sainte Menehould, 
and of the insurrection in Clermont, Damas felt sure the 
king was safe, as he had passed Clermont and must be 
nearly at Varennes, where Choiseul’s relays were awaiting 
him, as well as the Lauzan Hussars, under command of 
Jules de Bouillé and Raigecourt. 

Still, to make assurance doubly sure, he called the 
quartermaster of the regiment to him, and said, ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur Rémy, ride on towards Varennes. Ride as if the very 
devil was after you, and overtake those carriages which 
passed through here a little while ago. Your life shall 
pay the forfeit if you fail to carry out my instructions.” 

Putting spurs to his horse, the quartermaster darted off, 
accompanied by his assistants and four dragoons; but 
when they reached a fork of the road they took the wrong 
course. 

Everything turned out disastrously on that fatal night. 

Meanwhile, the cavalry was slowly forming in the 
square. The officials whom Damas had locked up made 
their escape without much difficulty by forcing open the 
door. They stirred up the populace and the National 
Guards, who assembled much more rapidly and in a much 
more enthusiastic frame of mind than the dragoons. 
Wherever Damas turned, he found himself confronted by 
three or four muskets aimed straight at him; and this was 
not calculated to make him feel any less anxious. 

He perceived that his men were out of sorts, and rode 
up and down the line, trying to revive their devotion to the 
king; but they only shook their heads. Though his men 
were not all assembled, he thought it high time to depart, 
and gave the order to advance; but not a man moved. 

All the while the municipal authorities were shout- 
ing, aa 

“Soldiers, your officers are traitors! they are leading 
you on to slaughter! The dragoons are true patriots! 
Hurrah for the dragoons !” 

As for the National Guards and the populace, they 
shouted iustily, — 
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“Long live the Nation !” 

At first Damas, who had given the order to advance in 
a rather low tone, supposed his men had not heard it; but 
as he faced about, he saw the dragoons in the rear ranks 
springing from their horses and mingling with the crowd. 

Realising that he could hope for nothing from such men, 
he summoned his officers with a glance, and said, — 

“These troopers are betraying their king. I call upon 
you, as soldiers and as gentlemen, to follow me to 
Varennes.” 

And, plunging his spurs into his horse’s sides, he dashed 
through the crowd, followed by Floirac and three other 
officers: Adjutant Foucgq and Sergeants St. Charles and 
La Potterie. Five or six loyal dragoons also left the 
ranks and followed them. 

A few bullets fired after the heroic fugitives were so 
many bullets thrown away. 

So now we understand why Colonel] Damas and his 
dragoons were not at hand to defend the king when he 
was stopped under the archway of the old toll bridge at 
Varennes and forced to leave his coach and take refuge 
in the house of Monsieur Sausse, the town solicitor. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
AGAIN A PRISONER. 


THe house of Monsieur Sausse, at least judging from 
what the illustrious prisoners and their companions in 
misfortune saw of it, consisted of a grocery shop, in the 
rear of which, and connected with it by a glass door, was 
a dining-room, where tliose seated at the table could see 
any customers who entered the shop, though warning of 
their entrance was likewise given by a bell, which was set 
in motion by the opening of one of those small low doors, 
with an oval pane of glass inserted in the middle of it, 
which are still seen in provincial stores, where the owners, 
either from a spirit of calculation or humility, seem to 
feel they have no right to screen themselves from the gaze 
of passers-by. 

In one corner of the store was a stairway leading to the 
floor above, which also seemed to be divided into two 
rooms: the first apparently a sort of appendage to the 
shop, it being filled from floor to ceiling with merchandise 
of divers kinds. The adjoining room, the one over the 
dining-room, was evidently the bed-chamber of the owner 
of the establishment, who had been unceremoniously 
aroused from slumber by Drouet, and whose room still 
showed traces of the disorder occasioned by this sudden 
awakening. 

Madame Sausse emerged from this room half-dressed, 
crossed the second, and presented herself at the head of 
the stairs just as the royal party crossed the threshold of 
the shop below. 

The town solicitor, who had walked on a little in advance. 
had already entered it. 
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More than a hundred persons had followed the coach, 
and were uow assembled in front of the house, which 
faced a small public square. 

“Well ?” said the king, as he entered. 

‘You say you have a passport, monsieur. If the lady 
who claims to be the owner of this coach will be kind 
enough to produce the document, 1 will take it to the town 
hall, where the Council is now in session, and see if it is 
valid.” 

As the passport was perfectly regular in every respect, 
the king motioned Madame de Tourzel to produce it. 

She accordingly drew the precious document from her 
pocket and handed it to Monsieur Sausse, who charged his 
wife to do the houours of the house to his mysterious 
guests, and then set out for the town hall. 

The municipal authorities were intensely excited, for 
Drouet was taking part in their deliberations; but when 
Sausse came in with the passport a breathless silence 
ensued, for every one present knew that the strangers had 
been taken to the solicitor’s house. 

He laid the passport on the table in front of the mayor. 

As we have already given the contents of this document, 
the reader is aware that there 1s no necessity to repeat it 
here. 

After reading it, the mayor said: “The passport fulfils 
the requirements in every particular, and is consequently 
perfectly legal.” 

“Legal?” repeated seven or eight astonished voices, 
while as many hands were eagerly outstretched to seize 
the paper. 

“Yes, perfectly legal, as the king’s signature too 1s 
appended to it.” And he pushed the document towards 
the hands extended for it. 

But Drouet almost snatched it from their grasp. 
“Signed by the king, — that may be,” he exclaimed; “but 
is it indorsed by the National Assembly?” 

“Yes,” said one of his neighbours, who was looking over 
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his shoulder, “for there is the signature of the members 
of one of the committees.” 

“Granted; but does it bear the president of the Assem- 
bly’s signature ? Besides, that is not the question,’ con- 
tinued the youthful patriot. ‘‘These travellers are not 
a Russian lady named Korff, her children, steward, and 
servants. These travellers are the king and queen and 
dauphin, Madame Royale, Madame Elizabeth, some other 
ladies belonging to the palace, and three couriers; in fact, 
the entire royal family. Now, will you, or will you not, 
allow the royal family to leave France?” 

The question was a difficult one for the officials of a 
third-rate town like Varennes; and as their deliberations 
on the subject seemed likely to be prolonged far into the 
night, the solicitor determined to leave the Council to de- 
cide the matter as best it could, and return home. 

He found the travellers still standing in the shop. 
Madame Sausse had urged them to come upstairs, or at 
least to be seated and have something to eat; but they had 
declined all these hospitable attentions, for it seemed to 
them they would somehow be making concessions to those 
who had checked their progress towards the eagerly 
desired gual, and they were resolved to suspend all action 
until tbe master of the house returned, and reported the 
decision of the authorities on the important subject of the 
passport. 

At last they saw him making his way through the crowd 
around the door. 

The king advanced a few steps to meet him, and, with an 
anxiety he vainly endeavoured to conceal, inquired, ‘' Well, 
how about the passport ? ” 

“The passport has caused a heated discussion, which was 
still going on when [ left.” 

“And why? It is hardly possible that they can ques- 
tion its validity ?” 

“No, but they seem disposed to doubt whether it is in 
the hands of the real Madame Korff; for it is rumoured 
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that we have the honour of receiving the king and his 
family within our walls.” 

Louis XVI. hesitated a moment, and then, as if he had 
suddenly decided what action to take, replied, — 

“Well, monsieur, I am the king. This lady is the 
queen, and these are our children; and I beg you to treat 
us with that respect which the French people have always 
shown to their sovereigns.” 

As we have already remarked, a large number of people 
had congregated around the door, and the king’s words 
were consequently distinctly heard by some outside as 
well as by those within. 

But though the king uttered the words with dignity, 
this dignity did not seem to accord with his grey coat, 
dimity vest, grey breeches and stockings, and the little 
Rousseau periwig he wore. Think of seeing the King of 
France in such a guise! The queen noted the unfavour- 
able impression produced upon the crowd, and the blood 
mounted to her face. 

“Let us accept Madame Sausse’s invitation, and go 
upstairs,” she remarked. 

Monsieur Sausse tonk a lamp and walked to the stair- 
way to show his illustrious guests the way. . 

Meanwhile, the news had spread through the town that 
it was really the king who was in Varennes. There could 
not be the slightest doubt of the fact, as the stranger him- 
self had admitted it. A few minutes afterwards a man 
rushed wildly into the council chamber at the town-hall, 
exclaiming, — 

“Gentlemen, the travellers at Monsieur Sausse’s house 
are really the king and the royal family. I just had it 
from the king’s own lips.” 

‘What did I tell you?” cried Drouet. 

The greatest confusion prevailed in the streets. The 
drums were still beating, and the alarm-bells still ringing. 

And how did it happen that all this hubbub did not 
sooner attract to the centre of the town our young friends 
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Jules de Bouillé! and Monsieur de Raigecourt, who were 
stationed in the Lower Town to await the king’s coming. 

We will proceed to explain. The two young officers 
were sitting in the Grand Monarque Inn about nine o’clock, 
when they heard the sound of carriage-wheels. They 
rushed to the window. The vehicle was only a cabriolet; 
nevertheless, the young men prepared to order out the re- 
lays if necessary. ‘he traveller, however, was not the 
king, but a peculiar-looking individual attired in a broad- 
brimmed hat and a huge overcoat. The officers were about 
to retire from the window, when the new-comer called out 
to them, “Say, gentlemen, isn’t one of you Monsieur 
Jules de Bouillé?” 

That gentleman hesitated an instant, then replied, 
“Yes, monsieur, I am he.” 

“Tn that case I have something important to say to you.” 

“T am ready to listen, though I have not the honour of 
your acquaintance; but allow me to suggest that it would 
be better for you to alight and enter the inn.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” responded the traveller, promptly. 

And he leaped from the vehicle and rushed into the 
tavern. 

Monsieur de Bouillé noticed that the stranger seemed 
much frightened, or at least greatly excited. 

“You will let me have the horses you have here, will 
you not ?” he asked, immediately upon his entrance. 

- “The horses I have here?” exclaimed Monsieur de 
Bouillé, considerably alarmed in his turn. 

‘Yes, yes. You will give them to me, Iam sure. You 
need rot conceal anything from me, I know all about it. 
I am one of the party.” 

“Permit me to say that my surprise prevents me from 
replying,” answered young Bouillé. “Treally have no idea 
what you are talking about.”’ 


1 Jt may be well to call the reader's attention to the fact that this is not 
the Bouillé who has already figured in this narrative, and whe succeeded 
in gaining sccess to the king’s worksbop in disguise, but his brother. 
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“TI repeat that I know everything,” insisted the new- 
comer. ‘The king left Paris last night, but there is no 
possibility of his completing his journey. I have informed 
Damas of the condition of affairs; but he can be of no 
assistance, for his men have mutinied, and there has been 
almost a riot at Clermont. Why, I could hardly make 
my way through the place,—I, who am now talking to 
you.” 

“But who are you, anyway?” asked Jules, impatiently. 

‘Tam Léonard, the queen’s hair-dresser. Is it possible 
you do not know me? The duke carried me off in spite of 
my protests. I took the queen’s and Madame Elizabeth’s 
diamonds to him; and when I think, monsieur, that my 
brother, whose coat and hat I appropriated, has no idea 
what has become of me, and that poor Madame de 1’ Aage, 
who expected me tv come and dress her hair yesterday, is 
still waiting for me,—oh, Heavens! what a dreadful 
condition of affairs all this is!” And Léonard strode up 
and down the floor, wringing his hands in the most frantic 
manner. 

Young Bouillé was beginning to understand the situation. 

“ Ah, you are Monsieur J.éonard,” he exclaimed. 

“Certainly I’m Léonard,” replied the traveller, — 
eschewing the monsieur, after the fashion of other great 
men, — ‘‘and as you know me now, you will giveme your 
horses, I am sure.” 

“Monsieur Léonard,” responded the young officer, 
persisting in classing the hair-dresser with ordinary 
mortals, — ‘‘the horses I have are for the king, and no 
one but the king shall have them.” 

“But as I tell you that there is no likelihood of the 
kiny’s getting this far — ” 

“But the king may, Monsieur Léonard; and if he should 
come and not find his horses, and I should have to confess 
that I had given them to you, it is quite likely that he 
would make me pay dearly for my indiscretion.” 

‘‘Indiscretion ? Why, do you suppose, in the critical 
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Situation in which we find ourselves, the king would blame 
me for taking his horses ?” 

Young Bouillé could not help smiling. “I don't say 
that the king would blame you for taking the horses, but 
I’m dead sure he would blame me for letting you have them.” 

“The devil! I hadn’t looked at the matter from that 
point of view. So you absolutely refuse to let me have 
the horses? ” 

“ Absolutely.” 

Léonard sighed heavily. 

‘But you ’]] certainly do your best to get me some?” he 
said, returning to the charge. 

“With the greatest pleasure, my dear Monsieur 
Léonard.” 

To tell the truth, Léonard was a very troublesome guest. 
He not only talked very loud, but accompanied his words 
with a very energetic pantomime which, thanks to the 
flapping brim of his big hat and the immense size of his 
coat, gave him a ridiculous appearance which rather 
reflected upon his companions. 

Jules de Bouillé was consequently anxious to get rid of 
him; so he sent for the landlord forthwith, and begged 
him to find some horses that would take Léonard at least 
as far as Dun; and having done this, he left the hair- 
dresser to his fate, telling him he really must go and find 
out what was going on, which was true enough. 

The two officers then went to the upper village, passing 
through it and riding a mile or so beyond it; but as they 
neither saw nor heard anything, they, too, began to think 
that the king — who was now seven or eight hours late — 
would not come at all, and finally returned to the tavern in 
the Lower Town. 

Léonard had just departed. The clock was striking eleven. 

Disturbed by what they had heard from the hair-dresser, 
they had sent an orderly to Clermont about half-past nine. 
This was the messenger who met the royal coach just as it 
was leaving Clermont, and who subsequently had a conver- 
sation with Colonel Damas. 
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The young officers waited until midnight, and then lay 
down with their clothes on. 

Half an hour later they were aroused by the sound of 
the alarm-bell, the beating of drums, and the shouts of the 
populace. Putting their heads out of the window, they 
saw that the entire town was in a commotion, and that 
the people were rushing wildly towards the town-hall. 

Many armed men were also running in the same diree- 
tion, some with muskets, some with double-barrelled guns, 
others carrying only sabres, scythes, or pistols. 

The two young men ran to the stable and ordered out the 
horses, but finally determined it would be safer to take 
the horses outside the town; then they went back after 
their own horses, which had been kept with the king’s. 

These manceuvres on their part excited considerable sus- 
picion; and in getting away the last time they became in- 
volved in a sort of scrimmage, in which two or three shots 
were fired at them. At the same time they discovered, 
from the threats and yells they heard around them, that 
the kiug had just been arrested and taken to the house 
of the town solicitor. 

Then they took counsel as to what they had better do, — 
go back to their horses, or endeavour to rescue the king; 
or should they ride on and try to warn the Marquis de 
Bouillé, whom they were tolerably sure to find at Stenay, 
if he was not at Dun. 

Dun was only five leagues from Varennes, Stenay was 
eight. In ninety minutes they could be in Dun; it would 
take them two hours to reach Stenay. 

So they decided upon the second plan; and just as the 
king decided to enter the solicitor’s chamber, they deter- 
mined to abandon the relays intrusted to their care, and 
set out at the top of their speed for Dun. 

So once again the prompt succour upon which the king 
implicitly relied failed to reach him. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
THE LANGUAGE OF DESPERATION. 


THe reader doubtless recalls the situation in which 
Monsieur de Choiseul, commauder of the troops at Somme- 
ville Bridge found himself, when, seeing that the insur- 
rection was becoming more formidable every moment, he 
carelessly remarked that as the treasure he was to guard 
had already passed, he might as well be off, and then 
straightway started for Varennes. 

But in order to avoid Sainte Menehould, which was 
already in a state of ferment, he selected a cross-road, 
taking care, however, to ride slowly as long as he 
remained on the highway, in order to give the king’s 
courier time to overtake him. 

But the courier did not overtake him, and at Orbeval the 
duke left the main road. 

Monsieur de Choiseul firmly believed that the king’s 
progress had been checked by some accident. Besides, 
even if he was mistaken, and the king was still on the 
road, would he not find Dandoins at Sainte Menehould, and 
Damas at Clermont? We know what had happened to 
both these gentlemen; but Choiseul had no suspicion of 
the real facts of the case. 

By taking the cross-road at Orbeval the duke reached 
the Forest of Argonne about nightfall, —in fact, at the 
very time Charny was frantically pursuing Drouet through 
another part of the wood. In the last village before 
entering the forest, that is to say, at Neuville, he was 
obliged to waste half an hour in waiting for a guide; and 
while he was waiting he heard alarm-bells ringing in the 
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neighbouring villages, and the four hussars that composed 
his rear-guard were seized by the peasantry; but Monsieur 
de Choiseul, being promptly apprised of the fact, charged 
upon the crowd, and the four prisoners were soon free. 
From that time the tocsin rang even more furiously 
however. 

The road through the forest was a very bad one, and 
even dangerous in many places; and either intentionally 
or unintentionally the guide often led the little party out 
of the right course. Frequently, too, the hussars were 
obliged to dismount and lead their horses up or down 
precipitous hills; often, too, the path was so narrow that 
they had to move in single file. One hussar fell over a 
declivity; and as his shouts for aid proved he was not 
dead, his comrades very naturally refused to desert him. 
Three-quarters of an hour were devoted to rescuing him; 
and it was during this very interval of time that the king 
was stopped in Varennes, forced to alight from his car- 
riage, and enter Sausse’s house. 

About half-past twelve o’clock, as Jules de Bouillé and 
Raigecourt were flying along the road to Dun, Choiseul 
with his forty hussars entered the other end of the town 
from a cross-road through the forest. 

As he neared the bridge, he was greeted with a deter- 
mined “Who goes there?” from one of the National 
Guards stationed there. 

“France! The Lauzan Hussars!” responded Choiseul. 

“You can’t pass,” answered the sentinel, and he gave 
the call to arms. 

At the same time, Choiseul perceived that the entire 
town was in the wildest commotion; for armed men could 
be seen hurrying through the streets, candles gleamed in 
every window, and the glare of torches filled the streets. 

Not knowing what had happened or what all this meant, 
Choiseul was naturally anxious to secure some definite 
information concerning the state of affairs; so he asked to 
be put into communication with the detachment of troops 
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stationed in Varennes. This request led to a long discus- 
sion, but it was finally granted. 

Meauwhile, Choiseul could see that the National Guards 
were making the most of their time by erecting a sort of 
barricade of branches of trees, and bringing two small 
guns to bear upon his forty men. 

Just as these warlike preparations were completed, a 
small detachment of hussars arrived from the barracks on 
foot. They knew nothing except what they had been told, 
namely, that the king had been stopped and taken to the 
house of one of the residents of the town. They them- 
selves had been roughly treated by the populace, and 
compelled to dismount, and they did not know what had 
become of their comrades. 

As they concluded their explanation, Choiseul caught 
sight of a small body of cavalry advancing through the 
darkness, and at the same instant heard the challenge, 
“Who goes there?” 

“France !” 

“What regiment?” 

“ Monsieur’s dragoons.” 

As these words were uttered, a shot fired by one of the 
National Guards rang out upon the air. 

“Good! here comes Damas with his dragoons!” 
Choiseul whispered to an officer near him. 

Without waiting to hear any more, Choiseul broke away 
from the two men who were clinging to his bridle, and 
who called out to him that he ought to obey the municipal 
officers, and no one else; then he ordered an advance, drove 
back those who attempted to stop him, and forced his way 
through the crowd to the public square. 

Here he saw the royal coach standing unharnessed, as 
well as quite a strong guard stationed in front of an 
unpretentious house. 

In order to keep the troops from coming in contact with 
the populace he rode straight on to the barracks, — which 
he found empty, —and left his forty hussars there. He 
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saw two or three grooms standing around, however, and 
ascertained from them that the hussars stationed there, 
not knowing what had become of their officers, had gone off 
with a crowd of citizens that came after them, and were 
now scattered through the town, drinking with their captors. 

This news dismayed Choiseul not a little; for he thus 
found his force reduced to forty men, whose horses had 
already travelled over fifty miles that day, so that men and 
animals were alike exhausted. 

The situation did not admit of any hesitation, however. 
First, he examined the pistols, to see if they were all 
loaded; then he made a little speech in German to the men, 
who, as they did not understand a word of French, had 
very little idea of what was going on around them. He 
told them that the king and queen and the entire royal 
family had been arrested, and that it was the duty of the 
Lauzan Hussars to rescue them from the wretches who 
held them prisoners, and who perhaps intended to put 
them to death. 

The address was brief, but impassioned, and seemed to 
make a deep impression upon the hussars. 

“Der Kénig! Die Konigin/” they repeated over and 
over again, in profound astonishment. 

Choiseul did not give their ardour time to cool, but 
ordered them to draw their sabres and advance by fours, 
in a brisk trot, to the house where he had seen the guard, 
feeling positive that the king was there. 

Reaching the spot amid the curses and vituperations of 
the National Guards, — to which he paid not the slightest 
attention, however, — he posted sentinels at the door and 
dismounted to enter the house. 

As he crossed the threshold, a hand was laid on his 
shoulder; and, turning hastily, he saw Damas, whose voice 
he had recognised when he answered the challenge of the 
National Guardsmen at the bridge. 

‘‘Are you here in force?” asked Choiseul. 

“I am alone, or nearly alone. My men refused to 
follow me, —at least all but five or six of them.” 
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“What a misfortune! But never mind, I have forty 
hussars. We must see what we can do with them.” 

The king was just receiving a deputation from the 
municipal authorities. This deputation had come to say 
that as the people of Varennes were so very fortunate as to 
have the king among them, they had come for his orders. 

‘*My orders!” responded the king. “Then have my 
carriages made ready, and I will leave at once.” 

It is hard to say what the answer to this demand would 
have been, for just then the hurrying hoof-beats of 
Choiseul’s horses were heard, and through the windows 
the party could see the hussars approaching, sabres in 
hand. 

The queen started, and a ray of joy shot from her eye. 

“We are saved!” she whispered to Madame Elizabeth. 

“God grant it!” answered this lamb-like creature, who 
regarded everything as coming directly from God, good 
and evil, hope and despair. 

The king straightened himself up and listened. The 
town officials glanced anxiously at one another. 

Then a great noise was heard in the room below, which 
was guarded by peasants armed with scythes. A few 
words were interchanged; then came a brief struggle, and 
Monsieur de Choiseul, bare-headed and sword in hand, 
appeared in the doorway. Behind him could be seen 
Damas’ pale but resolute face. 

There was a threatening expression on the countenances 
of these two officers which put the deputies to flight; thus 
leaving an open space between the new-comers and the 
royal family. 

When the officers entered the room, this was the scene 
that met their gaze. 

In the middle of the apartment was a table, on which 
stood a bottle of wine, several glasses, and a loaf of bread. 
The king and queen were listening to the deputation. 
- Madame Elizabeth and Madame Royale were seated near 
the window, and the little dauphin, overcome with 
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fatigue, had fallen asleep upon the bed. Beside the bed 
sat Madame de Tourzel, with her face buried in her hands, 
and behind her stood Madame Brunier and’ Madame de 
Neuville. The two guardsmen, Malden and Valory, and 
Isidore de Charny, were lying back in their chairs in the 
shadow, overwhelmed by grief and weariness. 

On seeing Choiseul, the queen darted across the room 
and seized his hand. 

“Ah, Monsieur de Choiseul, it is you! You are wel- 
come indeed !” 

‘Alas, I come very late, it seems to me.” 

“No matter, provided you come in good company.” 

“On the contrary, madame, we come almost alone. 
Monsieur de Dandoins has been forcibly detained by the 
authorities of Sainte Menehould, and Damas’ men have 
deserted him.” 

The queen shook her head despondently. 

“But where is Bouillé, and where is Raigecourt ?” con- 
tinued the duke, glancing around as he spoke. 

“T have not had the pleasure of seeing either of those 
gentlemen,” replied the king. 

“T assure you, sire, upon my word of honour that I am 
confident they must have been killed in front of the wheels 
of your coach,” exclaimed Damas, earnestly. 

“Well, what is to be done?” asked the king. 

“Your Majesty shall be saved, at all hazards. Give us 
your orders,” responded Damas. 

“T have forty hussars with me,” added Choiseul. 
“They have ridden fifty miles to-day, but they will be 
able to go on as far as Dun.” 

“But how about ourselves?” inquired the king. 

“Listen, sire, for this is the only plan I can think of,” 
responded the duke. ‘‘I have forty hussars, as I told you 
just now. Seven shall dismount, and you shall ride one 
of the horses, with the dauphin in front of you; the 
queen can take the second horse, Madame Elizabeth the 
third, Madame Royale another, and Madame de Tourzel 
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and the other ladies the remaining three. We will sur- 
round you closely with the thirty-three hussars we have 
left, and cut our way through the crowd. This is our only 
chance, it seems to me. Consider the proposal well, but 
decide as soon as possible; for in an hour, a half hour, yes, 
perhaps a quarter of an hour, my men may be won over 
to the other side.”’ 

Choiseul paused, and stood anxiously awaiting the king’s 
response. The queen seemed to favour the scheme, and 
scrutinised her husband’s face closely and eagerly; but he 
seemed to avoid her gaze, and to chafe against the influ- 
ence it exerted over him. 

At last, looking Choiseul full in the face, he answered: 
“Yes, I know very well that this 1s probably our only 
chance of escape; but can you vouch for it that in this 
unequal conflict between thirty-three men and seven or 
eight hundred, a stray shot may not kill my son or my 
daughter, the queen or my sister?” 

“Tf such a catastrophe should occur, and occur because 
you had yielded to my persuasions, there would be nothing 
for me to do but kill myself before your Majesty’s very 
eyes.” 

“Then, instead of allowing ourselves to be carried away 
by any such desperate project, let us consider the situation 
calmly.” 

The queen sighed heavily, and retreated a step or two. 
As she made this movement, which indicated her regret 
and disappointment incontrovertibly, she found herself 
face to face with Isidore, who, his attention being attracted 
by a noise in the street, had started towards the window. 

They exchanged a few words, and Isidore darted out of 
the room. 

The king, without seeming to notice what had just taken 
place between Isidore and the queen, continued,— 

“The municipal authorities do not refuse to let me con- 
tinue my journey; they only ask me to remain here until 
daybreak. I say nothing of Count Olivier de Charny, who 
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has always manifested such devotion towards us, and of 
whom we have no intelligence; but the Chevalier de Bouillé 
and Monsieur de Raigecourt left, I am told, about ten min- 
utes after our arrival, to summon the Marquis de Bouillé 
with his body of troops, which must certainly be in readiness, 
If I were alone, I should adopt your plan; but my wife, our 
children, my sister, and these ladies —1 cannot think of 
risking their lives with a force so small as yours; and an 
even larger number of hussars would have to dismount, for 
I certainly would not leave my three bodyguards here. It 
is three o’clock now,” he added, drawing out his watch. 
“Young Bouillé left half an hour after midnight. His 
father must certainly have had troops stationed at differ- 
ent points along the road, and they will lose no time in 
coming as soon as they are informed by the chevalier. It 
is not more than twenty miles to Stenay, and a man can 
easily make the journey on horseback in two hours, or two 
hours and a half; so detachments of troops will soon begin 
to come in. By five or six o’clock the Marquis de Bouillé 
will be here in person, and we shall then be able to leave 
Varennes and continue our journey without the slightest 
danger to my family.” 

Monsieur de Choiseul recognised the good sense of this 
reasoning; and yet his instinct told him that there are 
times when it is not well to listen to reason. 

So he turned to the queen, with a look which seemed to 
implore her to give him different orders, or at least to 
revoke those he had just received; but she shook her head 
sadly. 

‘‘T cannot take such a responsibility wpon myself,” she 
said. “It is for the king to command, and for me to 
obey. Besides, I agree with the king, that Monsieur de 
Bouillé is sure to arrive soon.” 

Monsieur de Choiseul bowed and stepped back, taking 
Damas, whom he wished to consult, with him, and also 
beckoning to the two guardsmen to come and take part in 
the conference. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
POOR CATHERINE! 


THERE was very little change in the appearance of the 
apartment. 

Madame Royale had succumbed to fatigue, and Madame 
de Tourzel had put her to bed beside her brother. 
Madame Elizabeth was sitting beside the bed, leaning her 
head against one of the posts. 

The queen, rigid with anger, was standing near the 
mantel, gazing alternately at the king, who was seated on 
a bale of merchandise, and at the four officers, who were 
deliberating pear the door. 

An aged woman, an octogenarian, in fact, was kneeling 
by the children’s bedside, as if before an altar. It was 
the solicitor’s grandmother. Impressed by the beauty of 
the two children and the imposing air of the queen, she 
had fallen upon her knees and was praying in a whisper, 
tears streaming down her face the while. 

What was the petition she addressed to heaven? Was 
it that God would forgive these two angels, or that these 
two angels would forgive mankind? 

Sausse and the municipal officers had withdrawn, promis- 
ing the king that the horses should soon be put to his 
carriage; but the queen’s face showed that she placed 
uno dependence whatever upon this promise, — showed 1t 
so plainly that Monsieur de Choiseul remarked to ty 
gentlemen sround him, — 

‘*We must not be deceived by the apparent composure of 
the king and queen. The situation is not exactly desper- 
ate, or at least not hopeless ; but we must look at it as it 
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really is. It is more than probable that the Marquis de 
Bouillé has been notified by this time, and that he will be 
here between five and six in the morning, as he must be 
somewhere between Dun and Stenay with a detachment of 
the Royal German regiment. It is even possible that his 
advance guard may arrive here a little sooner; but we must 
not forget that we are surrounded by four or five hundred 
determined opponents, and that the arrival of Bouilld’s 
troops will be a moment of great peril and frightful tur- 
moil. ‘The people here will do their best to get the king 
out of Varennes; they may even try to make him mounta 
horse, in order to take him back to Clermont. His life 
will be threatened, and the infuriated populace may even 
attempt to kill him; but this danger will last only a few 
minutes. AS soon as the hussars are once 10 the town, the 
trouble will be over. Consequently, we shall be compelled 
to hold out only about ten minutes, and there are ten of 
us. As things are arranged here, we can reasonably hope 
that they will not be able to kill more than one of us a 
minute, so the day will be ours.” 

The auditors contented themselves with nodding their 
assent. This proposal, though involving devotion unto 
death, was accepted as simply and quietly as it was made. 
“What I think we had better do, gentlemen, is this,” 
continued Choiseul. “As soon as we hear the first shot, 
we will rush into the adjoining room, kill all the people 
who happen to be in there, and so secure possession of the 
staircase and windows. ‘There are three windows, — three 
of us will defend them; the remaining seven will guard 
the staircase, which it will be an easy matter to defend, as 
from its winding shape one man can without difficulty hold 
five or six assailants at bay. The bodies of those who are 
killed will serve as a rampart for those who are left; so 
I’ll wager a hundred to one that the troops will be mas- 
ters of the town before the last one of us is killed, and if 
we should be, the place we shall occupy in history will 
richly reward us for our devotion.” 
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The young men grasped each other’s hands like Spartans 
on the eve of battle, then each man selected his post. The 
two guardsmen and Isidore de Charny were to defend the 
three windows overlooking the street, Monsieur de 
Choiseul was to stand at the foot of the staircase; next to 
him was to be Damas, then Floirac, then Foucq, and then 
the non-commissioned officers who had remained faithful 
to Damas, and who had also taken part in the conference. 

These arrangements had only just been concluded when 
an increased commotion was apparent in the street below. 
It was caused by the arrival of another delegation, com- 
posed of Sausse, — who seemed to be the chief element in 
every deputation, — Captain Hannonet of the National 
Guards, and three or four of the municipal authorities. 

They were duly announced, and the king, believing they 
had come to inform him that his horses had at last been 
put to the carriage, ordered them to be admitted. 

They entered, and the young officers fancied they de- 
tected a determined expression, which boded the king no 
good, on their faces. 

Almost at the same moment Isidore came upstairs, 
exchanged a few words with the queen, and hastily left the 
room again. 

The queen turned as pale as death, and, stepping back, 
clutched the bed upon which her children were sleeping, 
as if for support. The king looked inquiringly at the 
envoys, and waited for them to speak; but they only 
bowed, without uttering a word. So Louis XVI. pretended 
to misunderstand their intentions, and said,— 

“Gentlemen, the French people are only led astray 
temporarily. Their devotion and attachment to their 
sovereign are profound and genuine. Weary of the insults 
and contumely to which I have been subjected in my capital 
for some time past, I have decided to retire to the prov- 
inces, where the sacred flame of royalty and devotion still 
burns brightly.” 

The envoys bowed again, and the king continued, — 
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**I am ready and willing to give a convincing proof of 
the confidence I feel in my people; so I shall take from 
here an escort, made up half of National Guardsmen and 
half of regulars, to the place whither I have decided to 
retire for the present. Consequently, I must ask you to 
select half my escort from among your own citizens, and 
to have horses put to my carriage at once.” 

There was a silence; Sausse was probably waiting for 
Hannonet to speak, and the captain was waiting for Sausse. 
At last, Hannonet bowed and said: “I should be very 
glad, sire, if I could obey your Majesty’s commands; but 
there is an article in the Constitution which forbids the 
king to leave the kingdom, and also forbids any loyal 
Frenchman to aid him in his flight.” 

The king started angrily, and Hannonet, with a gesture 
as if entreating the monarch to hear him through, 
continued, — 

“Consequently the authorities of Varennes have decided 
that before permitting the king to proceed any further, a 
courier shall be sent to Paris to ascertain the will of the 
National Assembly.” 

Great drops of sweat bedewed the king’s brow, the 
queen bit her lip wrathfully, and Madame Elizabeth lifted 
her eyes and hands to heaven. 

“Tndeed, gentlemen, am I, then, to understand that I am 
no longer master of my own movements?” said the king, 
with a dignity which always seemed to manifest itself in 
him on any great emergency. ‘In that case, I am more 
of a slave than the least of my subjects.” 

“Sire, you are always the master,” responded the cap- 
tain of the National Guard; “but all men, kings as well 
as ordinary citizens, are alike bound by their oaths. You 
have taken an oath. Be the first to fulfil that oath, sire, 
and obey the laws. It will not only be a noble example 
that you set, but a sacred duty that you perform.” | 

During this conversation the duke gazed questioningly 
at the queen several times, and apparently received an 
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affirmative answer to his mute inquiry, for he went down- 
stairs. 

The king understood that if he submitted to this rebel- 
lion on the part of an insignificant town, — and, regarded 
frow his point of view, it was a rebellion, — his cause was 
irretrievably lost. 

“Gentlemen, this is nothing more or less than an out- 
rage on your part,” he replied; “ but I am not so entirely at 
your mercy as you may suppose. I have forty faithful 
soldiers.in front of this house, and a thousand other 
soldiers in close proximity to Varennes. I command you 
to have my horses harnessed. Do you understand me? 
This is both my wish and my command.” 

The queen stepped tu his side. “Good, sire, good!” 
she exclaimed. ‘Let us risk our lives if necessary, but 
never forget our honour and our dignity.” 

“And if we should refuse to obey your Majesty, what 
will be the consequences?” asked Hannonet. 

“TI shall be compelled to resort to force, and you will be 
responsible for the blood I refused to shed until forced to 
do so by you.” 

“So be it. You summon your hussars, and I will sum- 
mon the National Guard.” 

And he went downstairs in his turn. 

The king and queen gazed at each other in dismay. 
Perhaps ieither of them would have dared to risk such an 
attempt, had not the wife of the solicitor entered, and, 
pushing aside her grandmother, who was still praying by 
the bed, remarked to the queen with the bluntness and 
brusqueness of a woman of the people, — 

“So you ’re really the queen, madame?” 

The queen turned hastily, cut to the quick by the 
familiar manner of the speaker. 

“Yes,” she replied, ‘tat least I thought so, an hour 

0.” 

“Well, if you're the queen,” continued Madame Sausse, 
undaunted, “we pay you twenty-four millions a year to 
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keep your place. It is a very good place, it seems to me, 
as you ’re so well paid. Why do you want to give it up?” 

The queen uttered a cry of indignation, and, turning to 
the king, exclaimed, — 

‘“‘Anything, anything, rather than submit to such 
indignities!” 

And, catching up the dauphin, who was still asleep on 
the bed, she ran to the window, and, opening it, cried, — 

“Let us show ourselves to the people, sire, and see if 
their minds are entirely poisoned against us. If they are, 
we will appeal to the soldiery, and encourage them with 
voice and gesture. They deserve at least that much, men 
who are willing to die for us!” 

The king followed her mechanically out upon the 
balcony. 

The wildest confusion and disorder pervaded the square. 

Many of Choiseul’s hussars had dismounted; the others 
were still on horseback. Those on foot were swallowed 
up in the crowd, and their horses had been led off in 
different directions. These men had already been won 
over to the National Cause; but those on horseback seemed 
to be still under the influence of Choiseul, who was ha- 
ranguing them in German; but their commander saw that 
at least half the original number had deserted. 

Standing a little apart, was Isidore, with his knife in 
his hand, like a hunter watching for his prey. 

Cries of ‘The king! the king!” resounded from five 
hundred throats as the royal family appeared upon the bal- 
cony, the queen still holding the dauphin in her arms. 

If Louis XVI. had been clad in his royal robes, 
or even in uniform, or if he had spoken in loud and 
impressive tones, his voice might even then have seemed 
to the people like the voice of God, or at least of one sent 
by God, and perhaps he might have regained the influence 
he had lost; but in the searching light of dawn, in that 
old gray coat, with his beard three days old, and his hair 
unpowdered, his appearance was much against him. He 
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was pale, too, with fatigue, and his eyes were expression: 
less and devoid of lustre, as he stammered out, “Gentle- 
men! My children! Mychildren! Gentlemen! ” 

Ah, the sight upon that balcony was one that neither 
the friends nor enemies of royalty cared to see. And yet 
Choiseul shouted, ‘Long live the king!” and Isidore 
shouted, “Long live the king!” And such is the prestige 
that attaches to royalty, that in spite of his appearance 
which harmonised so little with one’s idea of the head 
of a great nation, many voices repeated: “Long live the 
king!” 

In response, came a shout from the commander of the 
National (G;uards,— a shout which met with avery different 
greeting, and was re-echoed again and again, — ‘‘ Long live 
the Nation!” Under such circumstances this shout meant 
rebellion; and the royal couple could see that it was at 
once taken up by a number of the hussars. 

Marie Antoinette uttered a cry of rage, and, pressing the 
dauphin to her breast, she leaned over the balcony, and 
through her set teeth hissed out the word ‘ Wretches !” 
at the crowd below. Several persons heard it, and an- 
swered the epithet with threats and vituperations. 

Choiseul was in despair, and felt tempted to kill himself 
then and there; but he resolved to make one more effort. 

‘Rally, hussars, for your honour’s sake, and save the 
king!” he shouted. 

But at that very instant a new actor appeared upon the 
scene. It was Drouet, who had just come from the Town 
Hall, where he had persuaded the officials to prevent the 
king from continuing his journey. 

Walking straight up to Choiseul, he called out, — 

“So you intend to carry off the king, whether or no! 
Very well; but I tell you one thing, youll take him away 
a corpse)” 

Choiseul advanced upon Drouet, with his sword drawn; 
but the commander of the National Guards interfered. 

“Tf you go a step further, I will kill you!” he cried. 
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As he uttered these words, another man darted forward 
before any one could hinder him. It was Isidore de 
Charny. The man for whom he had been lying in wait 
was Drouet. 

“Back, back!” he shouted; “that man belongs to me.” 

And, knife ia hand, he rushed upon Drouet. 

Two shots rang out upon the air simultaneously, one 
from a pistol, the other from a musket. The pistol-ball 
flattened itself against Isidore’s collar-bone ; the musket 
ball pierced his breast. The shots were fired so close to 
him that the poor fellow seemed to be positively enveloped 
in a cloud cf flame and smoke. 

They saw him throw up his arms, and heard him say, 
“Poor Catherine!” 

Then, dropping his knife, he fell across his horse’s crup- 
per, and rolled to the ground. 

The queen uttered a shriek of horror, and, letting the 
dauphin slip from her arms, fell backward, without see- 
ing a man who was coming at full speed from the direction 
of Dun. 

The king assisted the queen into the house and closed 
the window. It was not a few hussars on foot that 
Bhouted, ‘‘Long live the Nation!” now, but the entire 
crowd. In that multitude only a score of hussars on 
horseback remained faithful, — the only hope of royalty 
in distress! 

The queen sank into achair and buried her face in her 
hands. She was thinking how she had just seen Isidore 
fall at her feet and die for her sake, as she had seen his 
brother George die. The noise made by the hasty opening 
of a door made her look up, and we will not endeavour to 
describe the feelings that stirred the heart of the woman 
and the queen at that instant. 

Olivier de Charny, pale and covered with blood from his 
brother’s last embrace, was standing in the doorway. 

As for the king, he seemed crushed to the very earth. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


CHARNY. 


THE room was filled with National Guardsmen and a 
crowd of citizens attracted there by curiosity. 

The queen’s first impulse was to rush to Charny, wipe 
the blood from his face with her handkerchief, and whis- 
per those words of consclation which go straight from 
heart to heart; but she realised the necessity of repressing 
this impulse, and only ventured to rise from her chair and 
extend both hands to him, murmuring under her breath, 
“Olivier! Olivier! ” 

Outwardly calm, he waved the spectators aside, and said 
in a firm but quiet voice: ‘Pardon me, but I must speak 
to their Majesties alone.” 

The National Guardsmen attempted to give him to 
understand that they were there to prevent the king from 
holding any communication with outsiders; but Charny 
compressed his lips, frowned, and opened his riding coat, 
thus disclosing to view a brace of pistols; then in tones 
even quieter, but infinitely more threatening than before, 
he repeated, “‘Gentlemen, I have already had the honour 
to inform you that I must speak to the king and queen 
in private.” 

And as he spoke he again motioned the intruders to 
leave the room. 

Encouraged by the power the count’s marvellous self- 
contro! seemed to exert over others as well as over himself, 
Damas and the guardsmen pushed the interlopers towards 
the door, and finally compelled them to vacate the apart 
ment. 
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The queen realised more than ever now the wonderful 
Bervice such a man could have rendered, had not etiquette 
demanded that Madame de Tourzel should occupy a seat 
in the king’s coach in his stead. 

Glancing around to satisfy himself that there was no 
one near the queen except her faithful subjects, he said, 
approaching her, — 

‘‘Here I ai at last, inadaime, and I have seventy hussars 
that I think I can rely upon at the edge of the town. 
What are your orders? ” 

“But tell me, first, what happened to you, my poor 
Charny,” exclaimed the queen, in German. 

Charny made a slight sign to the queen to indicate that 
Malden was within hearing, and that he too understood 
German. 

“Alas! seeing nothing more of you, we concluded that 
you must be dead,” she continued, in French this time. 

‘Unfortunately, it is not I who am dead. It is my poor 
brother Isidore.” Hecould not repress atear. ‘ But my 
turn will come,” he added in a low tone. 

‘But tell me, Charny, what happened to you, and why 
you vanished from our sight so mysteriously,” said the 
queen; adding in a whisper, and in the German tongue, 
“Olivier, you have not treated us well, — me especially.” 

Charny bowed as he said in reply, “‘I supposed my 
brother had explained the cause of my temporary absence 
from your side.” 

“Yes, I know you were pursuing that man, that rascally 
Drouet; and we feared for a while that this pursuit had 
involved you in some dire calamity.” 

“Tt did. In spite of my efforts, I did not overtake 
Drouet in time. A postilion, on his way back from Cler- 
mont, informed Drouet that your carriage, instead of being 
on the road to Verdun, as he supposed, had taken the road 
leading from Clermont to Varennes. Thereupon, Drouet 
plunged into the Forest of Argonne. I fired at him with 
both my pistols, but they were not loaded. In my haste ] 
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had mounted Dandoins’ horse at Sainte Menehould, instead 
of the one intended for me. What shall we eall this, 
madame? Fate? Nevertheless, I followed Drouet into 
the forest; but unfortunately I was not familiar with it, 
while he knew every foot of the ground. The darkness, 
too, had become so intense that I could not see the scoun- 
drel; but as long as I could hear him, I rushed on in the 
direction of the sound, but when the sound died away I 
had nothing to guide me. I am a man, madame, as you 
know, and tears are strangers to my eyes; but there in 
the darkness, in the middle of that great forest, I wept 
tears of fury and uttered cries of rage.” 

The queen extended her hand to him. 

Charny bowed low as he touched the trembling hand 
lightly with his lips. 

“No one came in answer to my calls,” continued Charny, 
“and I wandered about in the woods all night, and at day- 
break found myself near the village of Géves, on the road 
from Varennes to Dun. I asked myself if you had been 
fortunate cnough to elude Drouet, as he had eluded me. 
It was barely possible; and in that case you must have 
passed through Varennes, and there was nothing for me to 
do but hasten after you. But had you been stopped at 
Varennes? In that case, being entirely alone, my devotion 
would prove equally futile; so I finally decided to hasten 
on to Dun. Just before I reached that village I met 
Deslon with a hundred hussars. He was very uneasy. 
He had heard nothing, but he had met Jules de Bouillé 
and Raigecourt riding at full speed towards Stenay. Why 
they did not tell Deslon the state of affairs, I do not know, 
unless it was because they distrusted him, though I know 
him to be an honourable and loyal gentleman. I imme- 
diately surmised that your party had been arrested in 
Varennes, and that young Bouillé and Raigecourt had 
gone to notify General Bouillé. I told Deslon so, and 
urged him to follow me with his hussars, which he at once 
consented to do, leaving thirty men to guard the bridge 
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over the Meuse, however. An hour later we reached 
Varennes, having travelled twelve miles in that time. But 
we found barricade after barricade confronting us. To 
attack them would have been folly, so I sounded a parley. 
An officer of the Natioual Guards presented himself, and I 
asked permission to rejoin my hussars, stationed in the 
town. This request was refused; then I asked permission 
to come in and receive my orders from the king; and as 
they were about to refuse this request as they had the 
first, I put spurs to my horse, cleared the first barricade, 
then the second, and, guided by the uproar, rode through 
the town at full gallop, and reached the square just as your 
Majesty was leaving the balcony. And now I await your 
Mayjesty’s orders.” 

Again the queen pressed Charny’s hands in both her own; 
then, turning to the king, who seemed to have lapsed into 
a State of torpor, she asked, — 

“Have you heard what happened to your faithful ser- 
vant the count, sire? ” 

But as the king answered never a word, she arose and 
went to him, exclaiming: “Sire, we have no time to lose. 
Unfortunately, we have wasted too much already. Here 
is Monsieur de Charny with seventy trusty men, and he 
awaits your orders.” 

Then, seeing the king shake his head despondently, 
she exclaimed: ‘Sire, sire, in Heaven’s name give your 
orders.” 

And Charny pleaded as eloquently with his eyes as the 
queen pleaded with her voice. 

“My orders?” faltered the king; ‘tI have no orders to 
give. I ama prisoner. Do whatever you think best.” 

“Very well, that is all I ask,” answered the queen. 
Then, drawing Charny aside, she whispered: ‘You have 
carte blanche. Do whatever you think best, as the king 
says; but act promptly and decisively, or we are indeed 
lost.” 

“That is true, madame,” replied the count. ‘‘Let me 
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consult with these other gentlemen a minute, and what- 
ever plan we decide upon shall be carried into execution 
at once.” 

Just then Choiseul entered, holding in his hand some 
papers wrapped in a bloodstained handkerchief, which he 
held out to Charny without a word. The count understood 
instantly that these were papers which had been found 
on his brother’s body, and he raised the package to his 
lips and kissed it reverently. 

The queen could not repress her sobs; but Charny did 
not falter. Placing the papers in his breast pocket, he 
said quietly: ‘Gentlemen, will you aid me in the last great 
effort I am about to make?” 

“We are ready to give our lives,” was the prompt 
reply. 

“IT have seventy hussars. While I attack the barricades 
in front, will you divert the attention of our opponents by 
an attack in the rear? Under cover of that, I think I can 
force the barricades, penetrate to this spot, and carry off 
the king.” 

The young men’s only answer was to offer Charny their 
hands. 

Again turning to the queen, the count said: “ Madame, 
in one hour your Majesty will be free, or we shall all be 
dead.” 

*QOh, count, count, do not utter that word. It sounds 
too ominous!” 

Charny bowed in silence and walked to the door; but as 
he was about to place his hand on the latch, the door 
opened, and a new personage entered, to play his part in 
this already complicated drama. 

This was a man about forty years of age, with a stern 
and gloomy face. His collar was turned back at the 
throat, and his coat was unbuttoned. His bloodshot eyes 
and dusty clothing also indicated that, urged on by relent- 
less passion, he had travelled on the wings of the wind. He 
carried a brace of pistols in his belt, and a sword hung at 
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Breathless and almost voiceless when he opened the 
door, the sight of the king and queen seemed to afford him 
intense relief. A vengeful smile overspread his features; 
and, without paying the slightest attention to the less 
important persons present, he paused in the doorway, fill- 
ing it almost completely with his powerful frame, and 
raising his hand commandingly, exclaimed, — 

“In the name of the National Assembly, you are all my 
prisoners.” 

With one swift movement, Choiseul was in front of him, 
pistol in hand. He, too, raised his hand, to blow out the 
brains of this new-comer, who seemed to excel all his prede- 
cessors in insolence and determination; but with an equally 
rapid movement the queen grasped the duke’s uplifted 
hand, and in a low tone said, — 

‘Do not hasten our destruction, monsieur. Be prudent. 
Weare gaining time by all these interruptions, and General 
Bouillé cannot be far off.” 

“You are right, madame,” replied Choiseul, returning 
the pistol to his breast. 

The queen glanced around for Charny, surprised that he 
had not been the first to confront this new peril; but, 
strange to say, Charny seemed anxious to escape the notice 
of this intruder, and had hastily withdrawn to the farther 
end of the room. Still, knowing Charny as she did, the 
queen did not doubt for an instant that he would emerge 
from the shadow and explain this mystery when the right 
moment came. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
ONE ENEMY MORE. 


Duxine this entire scene, the messenger from the Na- 
tional Assembly whom Choiseul was threatening had 
seemed to take no note of the fact that his life was in 
peril, but to be under the influence of some sentiment 
much more powerful than the fear of death. The expres- 
sion of his face could not be mistaken. It was that of a 
hunter who has at last discovered the lion, the lioness, 
and the cubs which together devoured his only child. 

But on hearing the word prisoners, which so excited 
Choiseul’s ire, the king raised his head, and seemed to 
wake from his lethargy. 

“Prisoners! In the name of the Nationai Assembly, 
prisoners!” he exclaimed. “What do you mean? I do 
not understand you.” 

“What I say is very simple and easy to understand, 
nevertheless,” replied the intruder. ‘ Notwithstanding 
the oath you took not to leave France, you are fleeing 
from your country secretly, breaking your word, betray- 
ing the people, betraying the Nation. But the people are 
aroused, the Nation is calling her citizens to arms, and the 
Nation is speaking to you now through the voice of one of 
the least of your subjects. Sire, in the name of the Nation, 
in the name of the Assembly, you are my prisoner; for 
this voice is none the less powerful because it comes from 
one of the lowly.” 

From the adjoining store-room came sounds of applause, 
gocompanied, or rather followed, by frantic “ Bravoes! ” 
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“Madame,” the duke said to the queen in a whispered 
aside, ‘‘do not forget that it was you who checked me just 
now, and that you would not be subjected to such insolence 
but for the compassion you showed this man a moment 
ago.” 

‘‘All this is nothing if we can avenge ourselves,” 
muttered the queen. : 

“Yes, but what if we do not avenge ourselves?” responded 
Choiseul, gloomily. 

The queen groaned. 

But Charny reached over Monsieur de Choiseul’s shoul- 
der and touched the queen on the arm. 

‘*‘Leave me to deal with this man; I will attend to him! ” 
hissed the count through his set teeth. 

Meanwhile, the king, overwhelmed by this new blow, 
gazed with astonishment at this stern and determined man 
who dared to use such energetic language to a king, and 
who spoke, not in the name of his Majesty, Louis XVI., but 
of the Assembly and the Nation; and with this astonish- 
ment was mingled not a little curiosity, for it seemed to the 
monarch that he had seen this man somewhere before, 
though he could not recall when or where. At last the king 
said: “ After all, what do you want with me? Speak.” 

“T want you and your family to promise not to take 
another step towards foreign lands.” 

‘‘And you come, doubtless, with several hundred armed 
men to impede my progress,” said the king. 

“No, sire, I am alone; or, rather, there are two of us, 
—an aide of Genera] Lafayette’s, and myself, an humble 
peasant. But the Assembly has issued a decree, and expects 
us to execute it, and it be shall done.” 

“Give me the decree, so that I may at least read it,” 
said the king. . 

“T have n’t it, but my companion has. My companion 
was sent by General Lafayette and by the Assembly to 
see that the orders of the Nation are carried out; I came, 
partly at Mayor Bailly’s request, but principally of my 
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own accord to watch my companion and blow his brains 
out if he balks.” 

The queen, the duke, and the other persons present 
listened in amazement. Hitherto, they had seen the pop- 
ulace either in a state of humility or of fury, either in the 
character of humble petitioners or murderers. Now they 
saw, for fhe first time, a man of the people standing erect 
with folded arms, conscious of his own power, and asserting 
his rights. 

Louis XVI. perceived that there was nothing to hope 
for from a man of this sort, and was anxious to put an 
end to the conversation as soon as possible; so he said: 
“Where is your companion? ” 

“Here, behind me.” 

He stepped aside as he spoke, leaving the doorway clear, 
and through it they caught sight of a young man in uni- 
form, leaning against a window. His clothing, too, was 
in great disorder, his face was begrimed with dust and 
tears, and he held a folded paper in his hand. 

It was young Romeuf, Lafayette’s youthful aide-de- 
camp, whose acquaintance the reader made during young 
Louis de Bouillé’s visit to Paris. At that time the young 
Iman was a patriot, an ardent patriot; but of late the sur- 
veillance of the queen had been intrusted to him. He had 
been in the habit of accompanying the queen whenever she 
left the palace, and in all his relations with her he had 
displayed a deference and delicacy for which the queen 
felt deeply grateful. 

It was only natural, therefore, that she should exclaim: 
“What, is it you!” on beholding him. Then, with the 
deep sigh of a woman who sees a power which she had 
believed invincible fail her, she exclaimed: “I would 
never have believed it!” 

“Ah!” muttered the other messenger, “it was a good 
thing I came, I see,” 

Romeuf advanced slowly, with eyes downcast, and the 
decree in his hand; but the impatient monarch took a 
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quick step towards him, and snatched the paper from his 
grasp. 

‘There is no longer any king in France, it seems,” he 
exclaimed, after perusing it. 

Romeuf’s companion smiled, as much as to say: “I am 
perfectly well aware of it.” 

On hearing the king’s words, the queen turned, as if 
about to question him. 

“Listen, madame,” he cried. “This is the decree the 
Assembly has dared to pass! ” 

And in a voice trembling with anger and indignation 
he read the following: — 


“The Assembly directs the Minister of the Interior tu send messen- 
gers into the different departments immediately, with orders to all 
public officials, National Guards, and troops of the line to arrest 
or cause the arrest of all persons leaving the kingdom, and also to 
prevent the exportation of goods of every kind, such as arms and 
ammunition, gold and silver in any form, and horses and carriages. 
And in case these messengers overtake the king or any members 
of the royal family, or any person or persous who may have aided 
or abetted them in their flight, then the aforesaid public officials, 
National Guards, and troops of the line shall take all possible 
measures to check their flight and prevent the continuance of their 
journey, aud report the fact immediately to this legislative body.” 


The queen listened in a sort of bewilderment; but when 
the king had finished, she tossed her head, as if to reassure 
herself. 

“Impossible!” she exclaimed, extending her hand for 
the paper. ‘Give it to me!” 

Monsieur de Romeuf’s companion reassured the National 
Guards and other patriots of Varennes with a smile. That 
word “Impossible!” sv scornfully uttered by the queen, 
had disquieted them a little. 

“Read it, madame, read it, if you still doubt!” ex- 
claimed the king, bitterly. ‘Read this decree, written and 
signed by the president of the National Assembly.” 
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“And what man has dared to write and sign such a 
decree? ” 

“A nobleman,” replied the king; “the Marquis de 
Beauharnais.” 

Was it nota strange thing that this decree, which arrested 
the flight of the king and the royal family, should bear a 
name which, though obscure up to that time, was to be 
connected in a conspicuous manner with the history of the 
early part of the nineteenth century? 

The queen took the decree and read it with compressed 
lips and frowning brow. 

Then the king took it from her for a second perusal, 
after which he tossed it disdainfully upon the bed where 
the dauphin and Madame Royale were sleeping. 

At this, the queen, unable to control herself any longer, 
angrily seized the paper, crumpled it viciously in her 
hands, and threw it far from her, exclaiming,— 

“Be careful, monsieur; [ will not have my children 
contaminated with such a paper.” 

This act created an uproar in the adjoining room, and 
the National Guardsmen there made a movement as if 
to rush into the apartment occupied by the illustrious 
fugitives. | 

A cry of terror escaped the lips of Lafayette’s aide-de- 
camp; but his companion uttered a ery of rage. 

“So they insult the Assembly! they insult the Nation! 
they insult the people!” he growled. “So be it!” 

And, turning to the already excited men, armed with 
guns, scythes, and sabres, he shouted,— 

“Help, citizens, help!” 

Again there was a frantic movement in the crowd,—a 
movement that was a sort of continuation of the first; and 
Heaven only knows what the result would have been, had 
not Charny, who had held himself aloof heretofore, now 
come forward, and, grasping the arm of the unknown mes- 
senger just as he was about to draw his sword, said, — 

“A word with you, if you please, Monsieur Billot. I 
wish to speak with you.” 
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Billot, for it was he, uttered a cry of astonishment in 
his turn, and became as pale as death. He stood unde- 
cided for a moment, then, replacing his half-drawn sword 
in its sheath. 

“So be it!” he responded. “I, too, have something I 
want to say to you, Monsieur de Charny.” 

Then, turning towards the door, he added: ‘‘ Make room 
for us, citizens, if you please. I want to have a short talk 
with this gentleman. But you may rest easy, comrades,” 
he added in a lower tone, “for neither the wolf, the she- 
wolf, nor their cubs shall escape us. I am here, and I will 
be responsible for them.” 

And although this man was as much a stranger to all 
the others as he was to the king and his adherenis, — 
Charny alone excepted, —the crowd seemed to recognise 
his right to give orders, for they backed out of the room. 
Moreover, each man was anxious to tell his friends below 
what had occurred, and to advise the patriots to keep a 
closer watch than ever. 

Meanwhile, Charny had whispered to the queen,— 

‘Monsieur de Romeuf is on your side, madame; I leave 
him here with you. Do the best you can with him.” 

This could be the more easily done from the fact that 
when he entered the adjoining room, Charny closed the 
door behind him and placed his back against it, thus pre- 
venting any one even, Billot himself, from gaining access 
to the chamber. 
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